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SMALL manuscript of only five leaves in Paris, Bibl. Nat. N. A. 
frang. 10176, which receives a brief notice in the catalogue,' con- 
tains an early, and so far as known a unique, medieval translation into 
French of the article "Inoods from Suidas’s Lexicon and of a part of the 
Testamenta XII Patriarcharum. Both of these works were translated 
from Greek into Latin by Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln 1235- 
1253.2 A description of the manuscript follows. 


The MS, in modern binding, is written on vellum of English type, the leaves 
measuring 225X152 mm., with 36 long lines to the page except the first page, 
which has 38 lines, the first 16 of which are short verses. The ruling is by plum- 
met. A space was left at the beginning for an illuminated initial and a miniature 
may have been planned for the blank beside the short verses, but neither was 
supplied. On fol. 3 a line was left blank for the rubric of Simeon’s Testament, 
and again a space for an illuminated initial, but these were not filled. The rubrics 
at the beginning of the Testaments of Ruben (fol. 2*) and of Levi (fol. 4) are in 
the ink of the text. The Testamenta XII Patriarcharum follows the Suidas with- 
out a break, but is incomplete, stopping in the middle of fol. 5> about halfway 
through the third Testament (Levi); the rest of this, the final page, is blank. 
The MS is the work of two scribes. Fols. 1* and 5* » are written in the com- 
pact, erect, yet rounded hand of the English chancery in the period around 1275. 
The ascenders of b, h, 1 generally have the flourish to the left as well as the 


























1H. Omont, “Nouvelles acquisitions du Département des MSS . . . 1900-02” (Paris, 
1903), p. 52= Bibliothéque del’ Ecole des Chartes, tx1v (1903). 

2A recent summary of Grosseteste’s work of translation with bibliography is to be 
found in S. H. Thomson’s note in Journal of Theological Studies, xxxtv (1933), 48, 51. 
See also E. Franceschini in Atti del Reale Instituto Veneto di sciensze, lettere ed arti, xcim. 2 
(1933-34) especially pp. 43 ff. and 63 ff. 
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forward-running loop to the right of the shaft. The hasta of & descends wel] 
below the line, where it sometimes curves to the left. The d is round, with the 
down-stroke of the upper loop heavily shaded. The f and long s have two 
parallel horizontal strokes at the top; the round 8-shaped s, with both bows 
closed, is often used at the beginning and end of words. The scribe is somewhat 
erratic and frequently uses a d with a long oblique stroke from the left and no 
connecting loop, or a clubbed or notched shaft to 5 and / with the merest sugges- 
tion of hair-line to the left. Fols. 1>-4" are in a contemporary English book-hand 
of gothic type. This writing is roundish but compressed and rough. The lower 
extremities of the letters are uneven. The upper bow of a, sometimes open, is 
somewhat higher than other small letters. The writing becomes slightly smaller 
in the middle of fol. 3*, and varies between the two sizes thereafter. 

When the gothic scribe (G) begins on fol. 1> he repeats the last line and a half 
of the first page, possibly because both that clause and the clause which should 
have been his first begin with ki. As the chancery scribe (C) seems to have been 
“spreading”’ in his last line, using none of his usual abbreviations and finishing 
the line with a long flourish, it is possible that G wrote his portion first, beginning 
at a specified place, intentionally leaving the first page to be done by the more 
decorative hand. When C resumes at the top of fol. 5* there is no break or dupli- 
cation in the text. 


The dialect is Anglo-Norman. Detailed consideration of its character- 
istics and of the differing linguistic practices of these two contemporary 
scribes is reserved for a later study of a group of related Anglo-Norman 
texts. 

The Suidas article is introduced by eight rhymed couplets in which 
the translator states his subject but excuses himself from presenting it 
in verse lest he wander from the truth and lay himself open to challenge 
in his translation “de latin en romaunz.” The variation in the number 
of syllables to the line is characteristic of Anglo-Norman verse as early 
as the twelfth century.* 

The translation of both works follows the Latin in substance. Some- 
times the translation is literal, but at other times it expands or, more 
often, contracts the Latin rendering.* The Anglo-Norman version is more 
rambling than the Latin, its structure being loose and sometimes obscure 
or inaccurate, especially in the last sentences on fol. 5° (see note C). 
There is confusion of ¢ (= ef) and en. The sentence which suffers repeti- 
tion by the change of hand on fol. 1° is anacoluthic. There is a case of 
homoeography on fol. 4° (see note 53) and one of homoeoteleuton on fol. 


3 J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature (London, 1923), pp. 79 ff.; and cf. 
O. H. Prior’s preface to Cambridge Anglo-Norman Texts (Cambridge, 1924), pp. ix, xvi ff. 

« A complete collation of the Latin Suidas might show whether this emendation is due 
to the Anglo-Norman translator or represents another manuscript tradition than that of 
the text here used for comparison (see next paragraph). 
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5* (see note 63). The occasional presence of Latin words indicates that 
the translation is from the Latin version rather than from the Greek orig- 
inal. Latin inflectional endings to proper names are often retained, as 
are also Latin abbreviations of nomina sacra. The abbreviations é for est 
and nr for mostre, are standard for the Latin equivalents of these words 
and ronable for reisonable shows Latin influence. The phrase ‘‘Apres deus 
anz de la mort joseph” might indicate the Latin separative de+-ablative, 
but most probably represents the genitive of the Latin version ‘Post 
annos duos mortis Joseph.” The translator had some difficulty “de latin 
en romaunz chaunger.”’ Some expressions, especially ecclesiastical ones, 
are left in their Latin form, perhaps with conservative intention, e.g., “‘li 
premiers me unxit de oleo scé; li secund me laua de ewe munde, me dona 
pain e vin sCa sCo% e me posa la seinte estole gloriouse.” But rendering 
“Et docuit me legem sacerdocii, sacrificiorum, holocaustomatum, primi- 
ciarum, voluntariorum, salutarium”’ as ““E me enseygna la ley sacerdocii, 
e de sacrifices, e de primices, e uoluntario%, solutarium”’ suggests another 
motive than simple preservation of termina technica. 

Grosseteste’s translation of seventy or more articles from Suidas’s 
Lexicon has not yet been published. The article on ’Ingois is found alone 
in some ten manuscripts, not infrequently with other works of Grosse- 
teste’s.5 The Testamenta XII Patriarcharum has been printed several 
times since the early sixteenth century, but not in a modern scholarly 
edition.* Citations from the text of both works are here given from one 
of the earliest manuscripts,’ London, Brit. Mus. Royal 4.D.VII, written 
in England soon after 1253 (see below, note B), possibly by the hand 
of Matthew Paris. In this manuscript, as in several others, the Inaois 
follows the Testamenta instead of preceding them as in the French and 
some other Latin manuscripts. In the following transcription the spelling 
and capitalization of the Anglo-Norman scribe has been retained except 
in the frequent confusion of m and u: for example, sometimes initial u or 
even v is used when it is clear from the context (and supported by the 
Latin) that mus is intended; occasionally a letter which should mani- 
festly be « looks like m as in qne (fol. 5*). For this reason the Anglo-Nor- 
man nasalized a and o have been uniformly transcribed as aun and oun, 


5 V. Rose in Hermes, v (1871), 155 ff.; M. R. James in M anges offerts d M. Emile Chate- 
lain (Paris, 1910), pp. 399 f.; H. H. E. Craster in Bodleian Quarterly Record, mt (1920), 51; 
G. F. Warner-J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s 
Collections (London, 1921), 1, 90, 208, 220. 

® R. Sinker, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Editions of the Printed Text of the Versions of the 
Testamenta XII Patriarcharum (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 5 f. 

7 Except in a few brief phrases where I had unfortunately not made the relevant trans- 
cription and have been obliged to depend on Migne (Pair. Gr. 11, 1038-59); these are so 
indicated where they occur. 
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although in a few cases the scribe seems to have written ann and onn. 
Abbreviations are expanded according to the scribes’ practice when 
writing such words in full; scribal inconsistencies are commented on in 
the footnotes. Punctuation has been modernized. In general the Anglo- 
Norman has been broken up into sentences corresponding to the Latin 
construction, but paragraph divisions have been made where the Anglo- 
Norman scribes made two oblique strokes after a full point. Column 
references to Migne, P. G. II are given in the footnotes together with 
the chapter-divisions there used. Square brackets in the Latin text indi- 
cate rubrics in red ink. Without a critical edition of the Testamenta XI] 
Patriarcharum it is not significant to catalogue all the departures of 
the French from the Latin content. 


MS. Paris, B.N. N.A fr. 10176 {fol. 1*(c)] 


(E)N nun de seynt trinite De rimer me voy] lesser, 

Voy] translater la uerite Kar io porroye trop trespasser 
De la seynte natiuite, Ou la matire trop aliener 
Maime la uirginite Ou la uerite uarier. 

De la uirge seynte marie, Mes io me vodray entremettre 
Ke me doynt force e aie Si cum la estorie de la lettre 
Ke pusse a bon chef venir De latin en romaunz chaunger 
E cest estorie bon finir. Nus pen purra ren chalanger. 


Ce est la narracioun del liuere ke est apele en Ebreu suda, de quel el tens i theo- 
dosii iuue ordinerent ces sages homes Hendenus rector, Heradius, Eugenius, 
Eregius, Zonomanus, Tullius, sophista, Panfilius, Julius, Zapathon e Pallion.' 
AF] tens iustinien emperour vn princes de iuis ki auoyt nun theodosius ke estoyt 
conu e amis a plusours coneuz a lauantdit emperor. E en cel tens fu vn cristien 
ky auoyt nun phelipe argenter, e estoyt amys e familiers au iue theodose e mult 
la monestoyt ke il fust cristien. 


A MS. London, B.M. Royal 4.D.VII, fol. 246”: [Aliud scriptum translatum a predicto 
episcopo Roberto lincolniensi de greco in latinum, in quo recitatur narracio qualiter pro- 
bata fuit virginitas beate Marie matris domini nostri Jesu Christi.] Temporibus piissimi 
imperatoris Justiniani fuit homo quidam princeps iudeorum, Theodosius nomen ipsi, qui 
pluribus christianorum® cognitus” extitit, et ipsi memorato fideli imperatori. Secundum 
autem tempora illa erat homo quidam christianus, Philippus nomen ipsi, secundum artem 
argentarius. Iste cognitus’* et familiaris Theodosio et multum ad ipsum salvans famili- 
aritatem, provocabat ipsum et suadebat fieri christianum. In una igitur dierum predictus 
Philippus ad dictum Theodosium talia quedam dicebat: Quid utique sapiens vir existens 
et certe sciens legis et prophetarum predicta de dominatore credis ipsi ut fias christianus? 
Credo enim de te quoniam non ignorans a deo inspiraris predicta de communis nostri 
dominatoris Christi adventu recusas fieri christianus. Festina igitur salvare tui ipsius 
animam, credens in salvatorem et dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, ut non manens in- 
fidelitati" iudicii eterni obnoxium teipsum constituas . . . . 

* This introduction is found in some of the Latin MSS; see Warner-Gilson, op. cit., 1, 
220, 208 (where MS. 8.B.IV is misprinted as 9.B.IV). 

* MS. xpinorum. 1 MS. cdgnitus. MS. imfidelitati. 
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Vn ior auynt ke li dit philipes a theodose tele parole: Pur quey ne veus tu 
crere en Iesu crist e estre cristien, cum tu soyes sages homs e saches la ley e le 
prophetes? Que par ignoraunce ne lesses tu pas, kar tu seez ben ke li prophete 
distrent par linspiracion del seint espirit e de lauenement Iesu crist. Ore te 
haste de sauuer ta alme e seez cristiens e creet en iesu crist nostre sauueour ke 
tu ne seyez dampnes al dereyn iugement. 

Quant li iues oit ceste parole del cristien il li sout bon gre e li mercia e li 
respoundi: Ie receyf ta parole ke tu me diz por le salu de malme, e io le crey en 
iesu crist ke set tuz les secreez de quer domine, e io suy™ certeyn ke il est venuz 
ensi cum li prophete le distrent, e je le geys e reconoys, e io reprent moy memes. 
Ore suy princes de ius, e sui en grant prosperite e habundaunce de bens e des 
choses ke sunt necessaries en ceste vie; e io say ben ke si me uoyle convertir ke 
voz genz me frayent patriarche ou me dorreyent grant dignete. E si io mesprise 
la vie pardurable pur le delit des choses terriens ie meffaiz. E par ceo ke io voy 
e say ke tu es mun amy ie te dirray vne secre ke est rebot entre nus iuis, par quey 
nus sauom ke iesu crist ke est aorez de vous cristiens. [fol. 1(G)] ki est rebot entre 
nous iuis, par quoi nus sauom ke jesu crist ki est aorez de uos crestiens ki fu 
prophetize par la lei e par les prophetes; e cest secrez est musce en rebot fause- 
ment entre nous iues. 

En le auncien tens, quant le temple fu fait en ierusalem, estoit tele coustume 
entre les iues ke solum le numbre de .xxij. lectres estoient .xxij. liuers inspire 
de la grace deu e estoient establi .xxij. prestres ki serueient en le temple. E cest 
liure estoit garde en grant reuerence ou estoient escris les nouns des .xxij. prestres 
e de lour peres e de lour meres. E quant vns moreit li autre conueneient au temple 
e eliseient par acord un autre por celi ki estoit mort. E escriuerent en liure kar a 
teu iour morust teu prestre, de teu pere e de tele mere, e por lui est tel ordene. 

Ceste coustume durot entre les iuis ke jesus conuersat en iudee auant kil se 
demoustrat ne ke il apelast ses disciples. Morut vn de ces prestres e li autre 
conuenirent en le temple por elire vn autre si cum il auoient a coustume. Chescun 
dit sa sentence car il uoloient tel home auoyr ki fust sages e de bone uie e ke fust 
de la lignee leui. 

Vns prestres se leua e dist a ses compaignuns: De plusours auoit oi parole e 
reproue ke il ne sunt digne a seruir eu temple. Ore me entendez si uus plest car 
ie quit bien ke vus soiez bien paie de ce ke ie dirai, car ie vus lo e conseil ke en liu 
de celui ki est mort ordenun iesu ki fu fiz ioseph e marie que, ia soit ce ke il soit 
iouene de aage, il est sages e de bone uie, ne ie ne crei ke en ierusalem soit soun 
per, ne si sages ne si profitables. 

Quant li autre oirent ceste parole il furent bien paie e confermerent la sentence 
e acorderent ke la mere iesu fust amenee en conseil e ke il suissent a li si ele estoit 
sa mere e le noun du barun ki estoit sun pere. Quant ele fu present e il li dirent: 
Car celui prestre est mort ki fu fiz de tel pere e de tele mere, nus uolum fere 
proueire iesum tun fiz; ore nus dites si iesus est tun fiz e si tu le enfauntas. Quant 
marie oit ceste parole respondit ke il estoit son fiz e que luy auoit enfaunte, e de 
ce auoit bons garans, e que il ne auoit nul pere terrien; que quant ie estoie en 


® cristien follows suy deleted by scribe’s expunction. 
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galilee li angle deu entra en la maisoun ou ie estoie ueylaunt, noun dormaunt, e 
me salua de par deu, e me anuncia ke ie conceueroie e enfanteroie le fiz deu par 
le seint esperit, sauue ma uirginite—e encore sui uirge—e dit ke i] aueroit noun 
iesu. 

Quant li prouoires oirent ceste parole il furent mult esbaiz e manderent uenir 
matrones e norrices por encerthier e prouer si marie estoit uirge. I! furent certein 
de la uirginite e furent mult esbahi e prierent marie ke ele lour deist priueement 
ki estoit pere iesu ke il puissent en liure escriure la uerite. 

Marie lor respondi ke ele li auoit enfaunte, e ke il ne auoit nul pere, e ke ele 
auoit oi ke li angle luy apela le fiz deu, e ke ele estoit uirge e non pas corrumpue. 

Quant luy prouoires oirent ce, il aporteyent se liure e escriueyent: a tel ior mo 
[fol. 2*] rust tel prestre fiz de tel pere e de tele mere e par concord e eleccion est 
fait prestre iesus filius dei uiuentis et marie uirginis. E cest liure est garde en le 
temple O grant reuerence, e cest secrez ne est pas seu de tuz. Mes a moi est reuele 
car ie sui mestre e princes de nostre gent. E nus ne garantissum mie soulement par 
la ley ke iesu crist ki est aore de vos crestiens ki il seit fiz deu ki vint por le salu 
del munde en terre; mes por la inscription du liure ki est sauue. 

Mes en apres la passion quant nos auncessors uirent ke il eurent condempne 
e crucifie le fiz deu il emblerent fausement le liure e le reposirent en tyberiade. 

Quant li crestien oi ces paroles il fu mult liez e mercia nostre synur; e uoleit 
tantost aler recounter cestes paroles al emperour ke il enueiast a tyberyaden e 
recouerast le liure por le redargucion de infidelitate iudeorum. 

Li iuis respondist au crestien: Por quoi veus tu a condempnacion de ta alme 
ceste parole reueler al emperour e perdre ton desir? Car si il le seust il i aueroit 
batayle e effusion de sanc e homicide, e li iui arderunt le liu ou li liure a est poses 
e aurom perdu nostre trauayl. 

E cest secrez te ai reuele par la grant amour ke iai a tei, e ke tu saches ke ie ne 
refuse estre crestien par ignorance mes pur ueine glorie. 

Quant li crestien oi cele parole del iui ne reuela mie al emperour por ce ke il 
sauoit bien ke le emperour, ki auoit grant amour e grant deuocion a deu, procu- 
rast a fere effusiun de sanc; mes il manifesta a ses priuez amis ceste parole. E nus 
trouum en escrit ke josephus escrit de la capciun de ierusalem e ke eusebius 
panfile en le hystoire ecclesiaste manifesta de la capciun e reconta coment iesus 
ministra e seintefia eu temple ouekes les prouoires. E nus trouames les escris 
ioseph, home auncien, e en apres enqueymes le fait des apostles, e trouames en 
escriptures inspirez de deu tele parole confermee. E nus trouom en le euuangile 
seint luc ke deus entra en la synagoga de iuis, e li fu done un liure, e il le quist 
ysaye le prophete que dist: 

Lespirit nostre Seignur sur moi, e me a enoint e me transmit euuangelizer au 
poueres. E nus auom pense ke se iesus ne eust aucun ordre administratorie en la 
sinagoge ne li fust mie liuerez nul liure a lire en presence de tut le pueple. Ne en- 
core entre nus crestiens nus hume deit lire les liures ki sunt inspire de deu si il ne 
est ordene solum les estatus de seinte eglise. "E de ce ke nus auom coneu de le 


B Royal 4.D.VII, fol. 2488; Ex hiis itaque que a Josepho scribuntur et ex hiis que ab 
evangelio” luce ystorizantur cognovimus"’ quoniam Theodosius iudeus predictam narra- 
cionem dicens memorato Philippo Argentario non finxit hanc, sed’* vere ut familiari amico 
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ewangile seint luc ke theodosius iue reuela a phelipe sun ami nus deuum creire, 
car il ne le dit par nule faintise, mes en bone conscience reuela le secrez ke esteit 
musce par les iuis. 

Ore est acomplie la narracion du liure ki est apele suda en greu, le quel firent li 
sage home deuant dit." Et ce est le transcrit del testament ruben kil manda a ses 
filz auant [fol. 2°] ke il morust en centime vint e cinc auns de sa uie. 

Apres deus anz de la mort joseph fu ruben malades e se aiusterent ses fiz por 
li uisiter e il lur dist: Mi enfant ie me uoil morir e uois en la uie de mes pieres. E 
regarda illuec iudam e gath e aser ses freres e lur dist: Eleuez moi ke ie vus peusse 
dire ce ke ie ai en mun corage. E les beisa e plora e lur dist: Oez ce ke ruben vus 
dira. E ie vus defend de par deu ke vus ne auget en ignorance de uostre iuuente 
ne en fornicacion en la quele ie sui espardu e maculai le lit mun pere iacob. E 
ie vus di ke nostre sire me feri de mortele plaie in iliis ap9 coposis’ meis par 
.vij. mois, e si mes pere ne eust pree nostre seignur por moi ie feusse periz, car 
deus me uout oscire. Ie estoie de .xxx. anz quant ie fis ce mal deuant nostre sei- 
gnur. Vin ne cydre ne buy ne char ne mangai ne pain desirus ne gustai, mes tut 
iours plore mon pecche. “Ore me oez, mi fil, ke ie uus demoustre de .vij. espiriz 
de errur en ma penitence. Vij. esperiz sunt done contre home a belial e sunt chiefs 
des oures de iuuente; e.vij. esperiz sunt done a homme en la creacion. Li primers 
esperit est de uie ou le quel consistence est donee. Li secund espirit est ueer par 
le quel est fet desirer. Li tiers esperit est oir ou le quel est fete doctrine. Li quart 
espirit est odorer ou le quel est donee guster en attraxion de leyr e de le aspirer. 
Li quin espirit est de parler par le quel est conoissance. Li siseme espirit est 
guster, car en viandes est la substance de la force. Li setime espirit est la semence 
de homme par quoi pecche de uolumpte i entrez par couoitise, e pur ce est deriers 





Philippo apus iudeos absconditum secretum propalavit, disponente hoc Domino Deo 
veritatis qui noluit hoc memorabile penitus subcinerari, cui est honor et gloria in secula 
seculorum. [Explicit tractatus quem episcopus lincolniensis Robertus" transtulit de greco 
in latinum de probacione virginitatis beate Marie et sacerdocio Jesu, cuius noticia ad doc- 
tores nostros non pervenit antiquos. Absconditus enim extitit per multa ex invidia iudeo- 
rum blasphemantium et dicentium Jesum non fuisse virginis filium. Hoc quoque scriptum 
adquisivit frater Matheus parisiensis ab episcopo memorato, et ad usus claustralium manu 
sua scripsit, cuius anima in pace requiescat. Amen.] f. 232°: [Testamenta duodecim pa- 
triarcharum filiorum Jacob, translata a venerabili episcopo lincolniensi Roberto" de greco*® 
in latinum. Testamentum Ruben de hiis que moriturus in mente habebat.] Transcriptum 
testamenti Ruben, quecunque mandavit* filiis suis, priusquam moreretur, in centesimo 
vicesimo quinto anno vite ipsius. Post annos duos mortis Joseph, ad egrotantem congre- 
gati sunt ad visitandum eum filii et filii filiorum eius.. . 


8 Caput 1 §1 (1038). 

“4 Has the scribe inadvertently incorporated an irrelevant marginal note? The Latin 
(Migne) has: . . . percussit me plaga magna in iliis meis per menses sepiem .... 

4 1, 1 (1039). 16 MS. euuangelio. 17 MS. cdgnouimus. 18 MS. set. 

1 A Roman numeral II- is written above Robertus here and above Roberto on fol. 232°. 
Probably the annotator thought of Robert de Chesney, bishop of Lincoln 1147-67/8 as 
Robertus I. See J. LeNeve-T. Duffus Hardy, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae (Oxford, 1854) 
w, 7-8, 10. 20 MS. greo. 2. MS. mandau. 
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en creacion e premiers en iuuente, car il est plein de ignorance e meine homme a 
la mort. “Le vtime espirit est de sunge ou le quel est cree extasis e ymage de mort. 

A cest espirit est medle li espirit de errur. Li primier de fornicacion en nature. 
Li secund est li espirit que li uentres ne puet estre saul. Li tierz espirit de bataille 
en feie e en colre. Li quart espirit est de placence e de machinacion. Li quint 
espirit est de luxure ke il se emoue e kil sachet grant coses. Li siseme espirit est 
de mensunge en perdicion e enuie e sauer feindre paroles. Li setime espirit est de 
iniurie par quoi est fet larrecin e detraccion e tricherie. Le vtime espirit est de 
sompne ou est error e fantasie e ensi perist juuenes homs ki obtenebre sa pense de 
uerite e ne entent en la lei deu e ne est obedient a la doctrine de ses peres; e ic 
ai ensi fet ma iuuente. E mi enfant amez uerite e ele vus gardera. 

Entendez ruben uostre pere e ne entendez en la uision de femme ne ne vus 
assotiuez auekes li, ne entremetez ia trop corage de femme. Se ie ne eusse ueu 
balaham ki se baignout ie ne feusse mie cheu en la grant felounie. Quant ma 
pensee out conceu la nuete de la femme ie ne poei dormir ne bien auer ci ke ie 0i 
acompli le abhominacion. Quant mon pere iacob fu a la meisun sun pere [fol. 3°} 
ysaac e nus fumes en gader pres de eufrate, la meison de bethleem, balla esteit 
ebrea e dormeit descouerte en lit; e ie vis la nuete, ouerai felonie, e tantost le 
angle nostre Seignur reuela iacob mun pere e il uenoit e plura sur moi, e onc 
puis ne la tochai. 

**Ne atendez mie la biaute de femme ne ne pensez en lor oueraignes, mes alez 
en simplece de corage ou treme de nostre seignur e trauaillez en oueraignes e 
vus exercitez en lettres e en vos bestes, si ke nostre sires vus doint femmes a soun 
pleisir, ke vus ne soffrez sicum ie fis: ne osai regarder la face jacob moun pere ne 
parler a neisun de mes freres por le reproche. E encore me remort ma conscience 
de mun pecche. E mis pere me conforta e ora nostre seignur ke il translatast sa 
ire de moi sicum nostre sires me mostra; e des idonques fui garde e ne pecchai 
plus. E pur ce, mi enfant, gardez totes les choses ke ie vus comand e ne pecchez 
mie. En fornicacion est perdiciun del alme, e enloigne de deu, e fet aprochier ad 
ydola, car ele fait afoler le entendement e la pensee e demenez les iuuenes hommes 
en enfer; car sil estoit acuns uieuz e nobles il i sereit reproche e irrisiun apud be- 
lial. E pur ce ke ioseph se garda de femme e espurga totes ses pensees de tote 
fornicacion, il troua grace deuant nostre seignur e deuaunt hommes; e plusurs 
choses fist en egypte, ne la alme de li ne destra nule chose ke fust contre la uolente 
nostre seignur. E pur ce nostre sires le deliuera de totes angoisses. Si fornicacion 
ne poet surmonter vostre penser belial ne vus porra nuire.™ 

Mi enfant, ne soiez pernicious uers les femmes, car quant eles ne ont poer ou 
uertu sur homme deceiuer e quant ne poent veincre par fornicacion eles ueignent 
par deceuance. Car li angeles me dist que les femmes sunt uencues de le espirit 
de fornicacion e agignent contre home tut le mal ke eles poent e le font foler par 
les ornemenz ke eles se encundissent e por le ueer uielent le uerin® e captiuent le 
homme en pecche. 


2 1. m1 (1039). 1. rv (1042). 
% For venin? Lat. (Migne): venenum inserunt. 
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Fuez fornicacion e comandez a uos femmes e a uoz filles ke natirent mie lor 
chiefs ne lur uisages, car eles le funt en tricherie por homme deceiure. 

Ensi trairent deuant le deluuie uirgiles** e tantost quant il le uirent les desire- 
rent e conceurent lor delit e?” lur pense, e furent transfiguree en hummes e se habi- 
terent ensemble e enfanterent les geauns e apparurent uigiles ateignent ci que 
en ciel. *Ore vus gardez de fornicacion e si vus uolez purger la pensee gardez tuz 
vos sens de femme e ne aez oueques eles nule communicacion, car fornicacion ne 
a entendement ne pite en sei, e tote enuie habite en sun desir. Pur ce aurez 
enuie del fiz leui e querez estre essauce sur eus, mes ne porrez. Deux fera ueniance 
de eus € vus morrez de mort perniciouse. 

A leui e a iude e a moy e dan joseph dona deu principaus por estre princes. 
Pur ce vus comand ke vus oez leui car il conoit la lei nostre seignur [fol. 3] e 
deuisera en iugement e sacrifices israel par tut israel ci ke a la consummacion du 
tens deu prince des prestres iesu crist, que dist nostre sires. Ie uus coniur, par 
deu de cel, fere uerite chescun a son proeme e a leui uus apprumet en humilite 
de uostre cuer ke vus receuez la beneicon de bouche: il beneitra israel e iudam, 
car nostre sire deu quist regner en li sur tuz les pueples; e aorer sa semence, car 
il murt por nus *en totes batailles ueables e non ueables e serra en reis de secles. 
3 mort est ruben e le poserent en une thera* ci ke il le aporterent de egipte, e 
le enseuelirent en ebron in spelunca duplici ou dormirent si ancessur. 

%1(L)ors uindrent les fiz symeon pur uisiter lor pere ki esteit malades e il le besa 
e lur dist: "Oez, mi enfant, uostre pere Symeon, e receuez en uostre cuer ce ke il 
vus dira. Ie sui li secund fiz iacob e ma mere me apela symeon, car deus oi sa 
oreisun; e ie fu mult fort e poissant e ne dutai neisune rien qui feust ne oueraigne. 
Mun cuer fu mult dur e ie fui non compacient par ma force, que deu donne la 
force a homme en arme e en cors. Si ie pris enuie contre mon frere joseph, car mi 
pere lamout sur tuz les freres e li espirit de error entra en ma pensee. E le espirit 
de enuie me bota que ie consenti en la mort mon frere. Mes nostre sires enuoia 
sun angele, ki le deliura de mes meins. 

Quant ie fu en sichimis e mun frere ruben en dothaym nostre frere iudas le 
uendi a marchanz hysmaelites e ruben fu mult coruce car il le uoloit sauuer e 
rendre au pere. E ie fu mult corouce ou iudas, car il lessa uif. E fui corouce o lui 
par cinc mois. E deus me enpoestra e me desturba de ma felunie, car ma mein 
destre asecha par .vij. iors. E ie conui que ce me estoit auenu par ioseph, e 
plorai e priai nostre seignur ke il me rendist ma main e ie lerroie lenuie e la fe- 
lunie e ma folie; e ie conui ke ie auoie pense chose perniciouse deuant deu e mun 
pere iacob, car ie portoie enuie a mon frere ioseph. 

*Ore mi enfant gardez vus del espirit de errur e de enuie, car enuie uoet sei- 


% For uigiles as below. Greek (Migne): ’"Evpiyopo. From the Book of Enoch; see J. E. 
Grabe, Spicilegium SS. Patrum* (Oxford, 1700), 1, 347, and other references cited by 
Migne P. Gr. 11. 1044, and cf. R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch translated from 
the editor’s Ethiopic text . . . (Oxford, 1912). 

Foren. *1.v1 (1043). % wus? Lat. (Migne) vobis. * 1.vir (1046). ** For theca. 
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gnurer sur la pensee de tuz hommes e ne lesse boiure ne manger ne nul bien fere 
e tut iors uoet occire lenuius. 

Par .ij. anz flagella ma alme en iune e en dutance de nostre seignur. E conois 
ke la saluacion de enuie est™ feste pur la dutance nostre seignur. E si aucuns a 
refugiun a nostre seignur li espirit pernicious senfuit de li e sa pensee est legere e 
ensi reposer de enuie. *E mi pere demanda de moi quant il me vist triste, e ie 
li mentoie e disoie que ie auoie mal en mon fiee. E ie estoie tristes sur tuz, car ie 
estoie cause de la uente ioseph. E quant nus descendimes en egipte il me lia cum 
espie e ie coneu que ce estoit a droit. 

Ioseph estoit bon home e auoit le espirit de deu en sei e esteit misericordius e 
ne regarda mie a moi malfere, anceis me ama. 

Ore, mi enfant, vus gardez de tote enuie e alez [fol. 4*] en simplete de la alme 
€ pensez ou bon cuer, ke deu vus done sa grace e glorie e beneicon. Vnkes ioseph 
ne vus** reproua de ceste parole, mes nus ama cum soi, e nus dona largement 
grant richesces e bestes e fruit. E donkes, mi cher fiz, amez uus de bon cuer e 
ostez de vus lespirite de enuie, car ele fet le alme sauuage e corrumpit le cors e 
donne ire e bataille e destruit len entendement e ne lesse home dormir; mes donne 
tribulacion del alme e le trembler de cors, e espant cum uenim le esperit pernicius, 
e en dormant fait ymaginer malice. *"Ioseph fu mult beaus car en li nabita nule 
chose perniciouse. La perturbacion de lespirit manifeste la face, e por ce, mi en- 
fans, fetes vos cuers bien nez deuant nostre seignur, e adrescez vos iuez*”* deuant 
les hommes e gardez vus de fornicacion, car ele est mere de tuz les maus e fet 
homme aloingner de deu e aprochier a belial. 

Te ai ueu en la chartre del escripture enoch ke uostre fiz serrunt corrumpuz en 
fornicacion, e en leui ferunt eniuries en glaiue. Mes il ne porrunt contre leui, car 
deus combatera por li e uengera, e serrunt mult poi deuisee en leui e en iuda; e il 
serra uostre princes ensi cum mi pere iacob prophetiza un beneicuns. **Ore vus 
ai dit totes choses que ie see iustifie de pecche de vos armes. 

Si uus ostez de vus enuie e tote dure coruz ensi florirunt cum rose mi 0s en israel 
e ma char cum lis en iacob; et*® ma odur sera cum odour libani e multeplierunt 
cum cedre li sanc de moi tant cum li siecle durra. E li mein serrunt en grant longi- 
tude. Idonc perira la semence chanaan, e le remanant ne serra amalech, ¢ periront 
tuz li capadoces, e tuz li ethei serrunt perdu. Idonc defaudra la terre cham e tuz 
li poeples perira. Idonc repassera tote la terre de turbacion e de bataille. 

Idonc serra glorifie sem, car li grant deu de israel aparra en terre cum homme e 
sauuera en li adam. Idonc serrunt done tuz les espiriz de error en conculcacion e 
les hommes regnerunt sur les espiriz spernicious. Idonc resurdera en leesce e 
beneira le alme en cors merueilles, car deu prendra cors e mangera ou les hommes 
e les sauuera. “Idonc mi enfant obererunt leui e en iuda serrunt deliure, ke eus 
ne se aloingnent mie de deus lignees, car de eus nestera li sauueres du munde. E 
istra nostre sires de leui le prince de proueires come rei, deu, e homme; e ke il 
sauuera totes gent e le lignage de israel. E pur ce vus comand ke vus mandez a 


* MS. 2, * r.1v (1047). * MS. v9. Lat. (Migne): nos. 37 r1.v (1050). 
3™ Sic MS. Lat. (Migne): vias. * r1.v1 (1050). 39 Sic MS. 4 nvr (1051). 
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vos fiz ke il gardent cestes choses en vos generacions. “E consumma symeon ses 
ijurz comandans a ses filz, e dormeit o ses freres, e esteit de cent e vint anz. E les 
poserent en une techa de fust ke ne porrist si que renportassent les os en ebron. 
E les remenerent en bataille des egypciens. Car li egipcien gardoient les os joseph 
rebot ens endiacs® de reis, car lenchanteur lor auoient dit ke en la essue des os 
joseph de egipte sereient tenebres e oscurte par tote egypte e mult grant plaie, si 
ke nus ne porra conoistre sun frere ou launterne. “E plorerent li fiz symeon 
[fol. 4°] lor pere solum la lei de tristesce; e furent en egipte ci ke au tens moysen 
qui les deliura de egipte. 

“Testamentum leui de sacerdocio et superbia. 

Rubrica ce est le transcrit des paroles leui quil ordena a ses fiz solunc les choses 
ke il firent e que il dirent e que auendrunt ci ke au iour de iugement. E il esteit 
saien quant il les apela a sei, e lur demostra quil deuoit morir quant il se assem- 
blerent deuant li, e il lur dist: 

“Je leui fui conceu e nez e“ cherram e puis uinc o mun pere en sychim. Ie 
estoie li plus iuuenes, car ie estoie de uint anz quant ie fis uengaunce ou symeon 
de ma soer dina de enmor. 

Quant nus poumes noz bestes en aliel maul li espirit de entendement descendi 
sur moi e ie ueoie sur tuz hommes ke extermineient lor uie e ke nule droiture 
auoient edifie ses murs e ke felounie seoit sur les tours; e ie fui mult contriste sur 
la manere des hommes e priai nostre seignur ke il les sauuast; e illecs ie mendormi. 

E fui eu temple un pui qui fu mult haut; ce est li puis aspidis en aliel maul e li 
cel furent*’ 

Ke li angeles deu dist a moi: Leui, entrez e veez. E ie fui del primier ciel eu 
secund, e ie vi illoques ewe suspendue en un lui de ciel. E del secund ciel ie ui le 
tierz ciel plus cler ke les autres e plus bel. E ie dis al angele: Por quoi est ce? E il 
me respondi: Ne te merueillez mie de ce, que tu uerras .iiij. cels plus clers e non 
comparables quant tu mounteras; le quart esteras pres de nostre seignur, e seras 
sun ministre, e anuncieras ses mistiers as hommes, e precheras que israel a la 
parfin serra deliure; e par tei e par iudam apparra nostre sire as hommes, e les 
sauuera en tote manere des hommes, e de la part nostre seignur serra ta uie; e 
il serra tun champ e ta vingne a tun fruit, tun or, tun argent. 

“8Oez dunques de .vij. cels, car celi ki est plus bas est plus tristes, car i] est plus 
prest des iniuries des hommes. Li secund a feu, neif, glace, apparaillez de ior en 
iour de comandement nostre seignur, de droit iugement a deu; en celui sunt tuz 
les espiriz de retribucion e de uengaunce de feluns. En le tierz sunt totes les uertuz 
de castes, ordenes en iur de iugement, a fere uengaunce eus espiriz de errour e 
belial. E** le quart ki est desus sunt li sains en grant glorie sur tote seinteficacion. 
En celi ki est apres sunt li angle ki face a face ministrent deuant nostre seignur e 
preent nostre seignur por les ignorances des iustes hommes e offrent a nostre 
seignur odur suef e reisonable®™ e saunz sanc. En celi ki est desuz sunt li angle qui 


“ t.vi (1051). 42 <entheca. # m.1x (1051). # 31.1 (1051). 

* m.m (1051). “ For en (or a). 

* A word evidently omitted here: Lat. (Migne): Et ecce aperti sunt coeli, et angelus 
Dei... 48 mmm (1054). 4 Foren. © MS. rdnable. 
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portent les respouns as angles de la face nostre seignur. En celi ki est apres sunt 
totes les poestes en qui tut les iniures*™ sunt fetes chescun ior a nostre seignur. 
Quant nostre sire regarde sur nus, tuz sumes esmeu—e ciel e terre e abisme—de 
la face de sa magnitude. 

"Les fiz des hommes qui sunt®™ esteint, les ewes secchees, le feu dutant, e tote 
creature turblee, e les espiriz non ueables liquefet, en™ enfer despoille en la pas- 
sion del hautisme, les hommes qui ne creent parmeindrunt en lur eniurie: e pur 
ce serrunt iuge en peine [fol. 5* (C)] durable. E li hautismes a oi ta oresun, ke tu 
soyes deuise de eniure, e ke tu soies sun fiz e sun sergaunt™ e sun ministre. En™ 
lumiere de cognicion® alumeras en jacob e seras cum solayl en israel e a tute ta 
semence, ci ke nostre sire uisitez tote gent en uialles de sa misericorde; e neque- 
dent ti fil emposerunt lur mains a luy crucifier. E por ce te est done consey] e 
entendement a fere entendre a tez filz de li, ky que il beneyra serra beneyt e 
qui il maudira sera maudit. *E li angeles me ouert la porte de cel, e io vi le seint 
temple si me esgoy de la glorie le haustime e me dit: 

Leui, io tay done la beneycon de prouerage ci ke io habite en mylieu de israel. 
Idonc li angele me mena en terre e me dona escu e glorie™ e me dist: Fay vengance 
en sichen por dine, e io ferrai ou tei, car nostre sire me a tramis. E io ocis en cel 
tens les fiz si cum il estoyt escrit en tables de cel. E io li dis: Io ws pri ke ws me 
diez vostre nun, ke io ws appeleray en iour de tribulacion. E il me dist: Io sui le 
angele excusant le lignage de israel, que il ne soyt dampne en la fin, car tuz 
espiriz spernicious se apposez a li. E apres ce io fui cum® escite de sophia" e 
benesqui le haustime, e li angele excusant le lignage israel, e tuz les iustes. 
®E quant io fui venu de mun pere io trouay vne serpent de araem pur quey li 
puis est apele mons aspis, prope iabel, a dextris abila. E io garday ces paroles en 
mon quer e les conseylay a mon pere e a mun frere ruben ke il deysent al fiz 
emmor.® E apres ce venoyent li frere e ferirent la cite en gleiue; e mun pere fu 
mult irre e contrist, car il auoyent receu circumcisioun, e pur ce furent mort; e 
en beneysouns fist autrement. Nus pechames, car nus feimes ce saunz sun consey] 
e il fu malades ai cel ior. E io conui que la sentence de deu estoit male sur sichen, 
que nosirent fere en sarre ausi cum il firent en dine nostre soer, e nostre sire les 
deuea. E ense persequirent abraham nostre pere, quant il fu pelerins, e pristrent 
se bestes, e batirent geblae qui fu engendre en sa meson; e ensi feseyent en lur 
poer a tuz le pelerins. E le ire nostre seygnur les anticipa a la parfin. “E io dy- 
soye® a mun pere ke ne fust mi corouce, car en li anientreyt nostre sire les cha- 





5 Sic MS. Lat. (Migne): hymni, Greek (Migne): Suro. 8 mtv (1054). 
% Omission due to confusion of existentes and exstincto (or their French equivalents). 
The Latin (Migne col. 1054 D) is: .. . flit autem hominum in his existentes insensibiles 
peccabunt, et irritabunt Altissimum. IV. Nunc ergo cognoscite, quod faciet Dominus judicium 
super filios hominum, quando petris scissis, et sole exstincto, et aquis siccatis. . 


* For e. ® MS. sergné at lines end with a above gn. ® For E. 
57 MS inserts here an unnecessary e. 58 mv (1055). 

% For gleiue, as in tenth line below. 6 MS ¢; c@ is usual in this MS. 
“ Lat. (Migne): ex somno excitatus. 62 m.v1 (1055). 

® Omission through homoeoteleuton.  m.vm (1058). 
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naneys e li doreyt la terre e a sa semence apres li. Desoremes sera dite sechim cite 
de fos, car nus le escharnimes cum cil ke escharnisent par la folie kil auoyt ouere 
en israel que i] en chetissant nostre soer. E nus® primes nostre soer en*’ venimes 
en bechel.® ®E illoques vi direchef la visioun, e quant oi fet setante iors io me 
repenti e vi .vij. hommes en robe blaunche e me dirent: Leuez tost e pren le 
estole de prouoire, e coroune de dreyture, e racionel de entendement, e poudre de 
verite, e mitre de signe, e ephed de prophetie. E checun de eus ke portereyt les 
deuantdites choses me enposarent e me dirreyt: Desoremes seez don de prestre, 
e ta semence, si ke en secle. = li premiers me unxit de oleo sancto. Li secund me 
laua de ewe munde, me dona pain e vin sancta sanctorum e me posa la seinte 
estole gloriouse. Le ters me vestist de bissyne sembloyt ephod. Li quart me seynt 
de vne ceinture que semblout purpre. Le quint me dona un grans” ram de oliue. 
Li sixte posa a mun chef coroune de proueire. Li setimes me emposa diademe e 
emplirent me mayns de tymiamate ke io vsase sacerdocio e me dirent: [fol. 5>] 
leui, en treys principaus serra diuise ta semence, en signe de la glorie nostre™ 
seignur de la souereine pensee; e ky crera primers serra nule sors sur luy ne serra 
fete. Li secund sera fete in sacerdocio. Au tiers sera appele nomen™ nouum, car 
li roys sordra de iuda e fra nouum sacerdocium secundum” tipum gencium en 
tote gent. Li aduenement de li est non parables, si cum li prophete a le haustime 
de la semence abraham nostre pere. Tute chose desiderable en israel serra a tei 
ou ta semence. En™ mangerez tut ce ke est bel de ueue, e ta semence distribuera 
la table nostre” seignur, e il serrunt princes e iuges de prestres; e en lur bouche 
serra garde sanctum. A ce io aueylai e entendi que ce semblant est de li; e celai ce 
en mun quer, e ne reuelai a nul home en terre. "E apres deus iors ie e iudas mun- 
tames a ysaac apres nostre pere. E li pere mun pere me benesqui solum totes les 
paroles de mes uisiuns, e ne vousist mie aler aueske nus en bechel. E quant nus 
venimes en bechel nostre pere iacob out veu en vision que io seroye prestre a deu; 
a leua ben matin e decima tote choses pur moy a nostre” seignur. E venimes en 
ebron a habiter. E ysaac me apela a remembrer la ley nostre™ seygnur solum ce 
ke angeles deu me mostra. E me enseygna la ley sacerdocii, e de sacrifices, e de 
primices, e uoluntariorum, solutarium. E chescun ior me feseyt entendre e me 
dist: Beau fiz, ne atendez mie a lespirit de fornicacion, car par ta semence con- 
chiera le seyntuarie de deu. Donkes cum tu es iuuenes pren femme ke ne aiez 
maculam ne ordure, ne ne seiez de lignage allofilorum uel gencium. “Auant ke tu 


C From this point to the end of the paragraph the Anglo-Norman is confused. The cor- 
responding passage is therefore given from the Latin MS. Royal 4.D.vn, fol. 2358: Et 
antequam intres in sancta lavare, et in sacrificando lavare, et complens rursum”™ sacrificium 


“MS V°, 

7 Fore. 

®8 Or bethel; c and ¢ are nearly as confusable as m and %. 
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entres en seyntuarie te leue, e quant tu aueras acompli la sacrifice te leue direchef 
de ewe. Que aez les fuilles de duze arbres, ensi menseigna abraham, e de tute beste 
munde e de uolaille munde offre sacrifize a nostre™ seignur, e le primer germe de 
vin offre primices e tut tun sacrifice sale de sel. 
"Ore mi enfant /. 

lavare. Duodecim arborum semper habentium folia offer Domino, ut et me Abraham doc- 
uit, et omnis animalis mundi et volatilis mundi offer sacrificium Domino, et omnis primi” 
germinis et vini offer primicias, et omne sacrificium sale sallies. Nunc igitur custodite, 


quecunque mando vobis, filii.... 
Ruts J. DEAN 
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XLI 
CHAUCER’S PRIORESS’ TALE: AN EARLY ANALOGUE 


N Dr. Carleton Brown’s admirable study of the narrative which 
supplied the basis for The Prioresses Tale' he pointed out that Chau- 
cer made use of a thirteenth-century exemplum of a Miracle of our Lady. 
Although the earliest extant versions are of the thirteenth century, the 
story had its origin before 1200.? There is, however, a striking similarity 
between the details of Chaucer’s poem and the Latin exemplum C v1, 
which Dr. Brown has printed from a collection of Miracles of the Virgin 
in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, MS. A.5.10, Lib. 11, Cap 87, writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century.* This post-Chaucerian version offers a num- 
ber of points for comparison <a little boy passed twice a day through the 
Jewry singing his antiphon. So in Chaucer: 
Twies a day it passed thurgh his throte, 
As I have seyd, thurghout the Juerie, 
This litel child, as he cam to and fro, 
Ful murily than wolde he synge and crie 
O alma redemptoris everemo. 


The Jews, believing that the child was mocking them, hired assassins to 


murder him. The corpse was thrown into a latrine. Meanwhile the 
mother after waiting all night for her son’s return, set out to look for 
him and learned that he was last seen in the house of Jews, who, however, 
denied that they knew about him. 

These parallels suggest that there was an earlier version current before 
Chaucer wrote his Tale. It is therefore interesting to find a thirteenth- 
century text of the exemplum, which is also in a few respects even closer 
to the Prioresses Tale. It is the first intact exemplum of a fragmentary 
collection included in Ms. 32 of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (fol. 92). 


! Carleton Brown, A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady told by Chaucer’s Prioress, Chaucer 
Society, Second Series, number 45, (London, 1910). I have referred to this text in all 
quotations from Dr. Brown’s work. See also Dr. Brown’s earlier article, ““Chaucer’s 
Prioresses Tale and its Analogues,” PMLA, xx1 (1906), 486-518. There is an able sum- 
mary of Dr. Brown’s work on The Prioresses Tale in R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook 
(New York, 1927), pp. 233-242. 

* Brown, A Study of the Miracle of our Lady, p. 54~p. 87: “We may conclude that the 
parent version of this group came into existence between 1270 and 1290—I do not say 
‘was written,’ for the reason that I do not wish to ignore the possibility of oral transmis- 
sion.” 

* Printed by Brown, A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady, pp. 37-39. 

‘ The parallels are taken from Brown, idid., pp. 107-112. The text of Chaucer is from the 
edition of F. N. Robinson (Oxford, 1934), pp. 194-197. 
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The collection, which begins and ends abruptly, is of varied character, 
a good many stories dealing with Masters at the Universities of Oxford 
and Paris. It is written in a hand of the thirteenth century® included in 
the volume (fols. 92-99b) between articles in a later hand. 

When we compare C vi with the exemplum from the Corpus Ms, it 
appears that the earlier copy builds the story with more substance in 
details, but omits the rationalization apparent in C vi, the explanation 
inserted to account for the miracle that Christians heard the dead body 
sing, but Jews did not. The Corpus text, furthermore, confirms Dr. 
Brown’s deduction that this version of the story circulated chiefly in 
England. Although in both copies the scene is laid in France, the Corpus 
exemplum begins with Fuit in transmarinis, which indicates that the 
narrator was in England. He adds to the setting the name of the town 
omitted in C vi: “in terra Albigeorum in uilla que dicitur Cartassum.”” 


5 The collection is interesting for the number of proper names which appear. The com- 
piler prefers to tell from whom he has taken the exemplum. If we may judge from the 
character of the sources, the collection was made well before the close of the century. 
Exemplum number xxv (at fol. 96b) is ascribed to Master Henry Calvus, who is mentioned 
as if speaking to the compiler. Master Henry says that he attended the schools at Oxford 
before Langton became archbishop—in 1207. 

Fol. 96° [ex. xxv] Ex relatu Magistri Henrici Calui: Erat, inquit, apud Oxoniam quidam 
magister liberalium artium tempore quo ego ibi scolas frequentaui. Eratque nepos Magistri 
Stephani de Longed[one], postea Cantuariensis archiepiscopi. Fuit autem iuuenis etate, 
statura procerus, forma decorus, corpore et animo castus, nomine Radulphus. Accidit 
autem ut hic talis incideret in acutam portatusque est extra uillam Oxoniam circiter 
milaria duo ad quandam consanguineam suam ob beneficium uidelicet purioris aeris . . . 

Since the compiler appears to have heard this story directly from a man who was at 
Oxford before 1207, the collection was made before the third quarter of the century, but 
after the death of Philip Augustus (1223), who is mentioned on fol. 97b: Philippus rex 
Francie conuicit falsos testes . . . and again, ibid.: magnus Theobaldus comes Blesensis frater 
regine Francie mairis regis Philippi (This was Theobald V, brother of Alix of Champagne, 
third and last wife of Louis VII). 

According to the inscription on the fly leaf, the MS was given to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege by Henry Parry. Mr. J. R. Liddell tells me that Parry’s library included many 
Llanthony MSS. 

* This is perhaps a misspelling of Carcassum (i.e., Carcassonne), where there was a large 
community of Jews in the thirteenth century.—On the community of Jews in Carcassonne 
see T. Bouges, Histoire Ecclesiastique et civile de la ville de Carcassonne (Paris, 1741), p. 
191.—Bouges (p. 597) gives a realistic picture of social conditions among the Jews of 
Carcassonne. In 1272 the synod called by Bishop Bernard de Canpendu drafted regulations 
which make clear the position of Jews at the time. They were not strictly segregated, but 
were required to wear a white tunic with a round badge at the breast. On certain days 
(diebus Lamentacionis et Dominicae Passionis) they were not to go out, nor on those days 
let Christian servants take out the children, nor serve in the house. The penalty for in- 
fringement of these rules was a boycott—“et si contra presumpserint, omnibus Christianis 
inhibeatur districte ne cum eis aliquod audeant commercium exercere.’’ From this we may 
presume that the Jews did not form a self-sufficient community, but were dependent upon 
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Albert C. Friend 623 
The Corpus copy more closely resembles Chaucer in putting emphasis 
on the innocence of the little boy, which is one of the loveliest aspects 
of The Prioresses Tale: ““Puero uero macignarum cogitationum ignarus, 
cotidie a solitu cantu non cessabat.” There is, furthermore, an attention 
to detail which is passed over in the later version. In eviscerating the 
body, the stomach is slit crosswise. The passage of time is more care- 
fully emphasized. Although the boy does not come home, his mother 
waits until morning. Still the boy does not come: Puero non reuertente 
sequenti die. The mother goes to look for him and is told that he was 
last seen yesterday at the same hour: heri hora illa. In the Corpus account 
after she has heard her son’s voice and tried in vain to find him, she goes 
to the mayor who sends his officers to make inquiry: 

Illa uero angustiata maiorem uille adiit. [lle missis ministris, iussil inquiri quid 
hoc esset. 

This corresponds more closely to the coming of the town officer, the 
provost, in Chaucer’s Tale: “And hastily they for the provost sente,/ 
He cam anon withouten tariying.” In two respects the Corpus narrative 
is also closer to the account of the murder of a child, Hugh of Lincoln, 
as found in the Chronicle of Mathew Paris under the year 1255. He 
says that when the boy was first captured, the Jews gathered to assault 
and maltreat him.’ So in the Corpus MS: “Raptus itaque, ductus est 
in interius cubiculum, congregatisque circa eum iudeis nimia crudelitate 
ceperunt grassari in eum.” (The account of Mathew Paris gives other 
gruesome details.) Secondly, the Chronicle refers specifically to the 
officials of the city in whose presence the body was found and taken out. 
Matthew Paris says: “Et caute convocatis civitatis ballivis inventum 
est corpus et extractum. Et factum est mirabile spectaculum in populo.””* 
The Corpus exemplum, adding the miraculous singing, reads: 





the commerce of the town. In spite of the restrictions, however, they enjoyed a compara- 
tively high standard of living. Christians were ordered to keep away from Jewish banquets 
(convivia), and were not to invite Jews, nor eat unleavened bread (asima), nor live with 
Jews, nor call for the service of a Jewish physician, nor go to the bath (Balneo) with a Jew. 
Jews were ordered not to act as bailiffs for Christians nor take public office so that there 
might be no opportunity to rebel against Christians. “Prohibemus quoque ne Judaei super 
Ciristianos bajulias seu aliqua publica officia habeant, ne in Christianos occasionem 
habeant insurgendi” (Bajudia is here used in the sense of a pact or concession, involving in 
some measure public control (see Du Cange s.v. and also s.v. bailia (3)). The Constitutions 
of the synod are printed in full in the appendix to Bouge’s Histoire, pp. 565-606, and give 
an interesting account of the difficulties of the Church and the social conditions in Car- 
cassonne, 

* Mathew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, H. R., Rolls Series (London, 1880), v, 
516-519, * Mathew Paris, ibid., v, 517. 
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Qui [i.e. the officers of the mayor] intrantes domum, statim uocem audierunt 
pueri, sed et multi Christianorum concurrentes audierunt uocem, requirentesque 
inuenerunt locum, corpus extraxerunt. 


This similarity suggests a possibility that the account of Mathew Paris 
was influenced by the details of the widely current story. 

The final scene of the tragedy in the Corpus MS appears literally in 
The Prioresses Tale: “Cum magno igitur honore et tripudio tam cleri 
quam populi ad ecclesiam corpus innocentis est delatum.” Here is a 
very close resemblance to Chaucer’s “And with honour of greet proces- 
sioun / They carien hym unto the nexte abbay” 

The Corpus exemplum fails, however, to supply a background for all 
Chaucer’s incidents. Important aspects of the Tale appear in other Latin 
versions of the exemplum, notably the wonderful grain which the Virgin 
put on the dead boy’s tongue to enable him to sing. The question re- 
mains whether Chaucer combined elements from several stories, or 
had access to a version more complete than any we have today. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 32, fol. 92 


(The words in italics do not appear in C v1, the copy in Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, MS. A 5. 10, Lib. m, Cap 87, as printed in Brown pp. 38-39. The 
footnotes supply readings of the Sidney Sussex MS.) 

Fuit in transmarinis homo quidam diues, burgensis an miles fuerit nescio, in 
terra Albigeorum in uilla que dicitur Cartassum, habens* uetulam quandam 
pauperem que quamdiu gressibus pedum libere uti potuif® ad mensam ipsius' 
uenire et refici consueuit. Postquam uero ex mimia corporis et etatis inbecillitate 
ad mensam diuitis accedere per se non potuit,® per proprium filium suum paru- 
ulum fecit sibi constitutam* annonam de domo euisdem diuitis deferri. Puer 
uero clericus erat habens uocem claram.’ In eundo autem et redeundo semper 
in omnium audientia cantabat hanc antiphonam: Alma redemptoris mater ¢/ 
cletera], et cum finisset eam, reincipiebat. Ratio uero et disposita® se habebat 
itineris ut a domuncula matris sue ad domum diuitis per uicum ubi iudei mane- 
bant transire necesse esset. Qui dum singulis diebus® per iudeos transiret anti- 
phonam cantando, litigabanf"* iudei ad inuicem dicentes; ‘‘Garcio" iste qui fre- 
quenter transit per nos in opbrobrium nostrum et derisum generis nostri tociens 
replicat canticum illud,”’ et blasphemabant reuerendum illud et suaue nomen 
illius qui saltem [for salutem] edidit mundo. 

Crescebat impietas iudeorum. Puer uero malignarum cogitationum ignarus 
cotidie a solito cantu non cessabat. Cogitabant ergo impii quomodo puerum inter- 
ficerent." Initoque consilio constituerunt duos qui puerum pertranseuntem 


l adds potens et nobilis 2 qui * ire poterat 4 de mensa sua 
® pre debilitate uenire nequiuerat 6 sufficientem 

7 et sicud illi etate conuenit uox clara ab eius gutture resonebat 8 Disposicio 

* adds sic beatam wirginem clare uoce laudans 10 grandi murmure stomochati 

0 puer 13 adds Et dicebant, “Quid faciemus?” 
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raperent.” Raptus itaque ductus est in interius cubiculum, congregatisque circa 
eum iudeis nimia crudelitate ceperunt grassari in eum.“ Nam uentrem innocentis 
pueri scindentes in modo crucis, interiora eius extraxerunt et ea simul cum 
corpore in cloacam proiecerunt. 

Cum hec ita fierent, in tam crudeli facto gracia dei non defuit, nam cum in- 
trinsecus puer traheretur, cum seccaretur, cum proiceretur a cantu tamen non 
destitit uel ipse uel angelus cui a Domino iussum est. Sed inter omnia que circa 
eum impie impii operati sunt eadem uox, idem cantus audiebatur a Christianis 
[fol. 92°] qui per locum illum transibant, licet nullus eorum aduerteret quod hoc 
modo puer tractaretur. Iudei uero uocem penitus non audiebant.'* 

Cum autem ad horam constitutam"’ puer non rediret ad matrem, cepit esse 
sollicita pro filio. Tamen estimans forte quod aliquorsum ab eo mitteretur a quo 
annonam colidianam suscipiebat, sustinuit usque mane. Puero uero non reuertente 
sequenti die, mater impaciens more baculo innixa cepit ire."* Dolor autem et 
tristicia filii reparabant ei uires quas etas consumpserat. [bat igitur flium quer- 
ens ;*® dictumque est ei quia®® keri hora illa intrauit in domum illius iudei. Veniens 
igitur ad ostium pulsauit clamans, ‘‘Reddite mihi filium meum quem intrinsecus 
audio™ cantantem.”’ Statim enim ex quo accessit ad partem illam audiuit” notam 
sibi filii sui uocem. Hii uero qui intrinsecus erant putantes se posse latere, dilirare 
eam dicebant et turpiter eam repellentes, affirmabant se omnino de filio quem 
querebat nihil scire. 

Illa* wero angustiata maiorem uille adiit.™ Ille missis ministris™® iussit inquiri 
quid hoc esset. Qui intrantes domum™ statim uocem audierunt pueri, sed et multi 
Christianorum”’ concurrentes audierunt uocem, requirentesque inuenerunt 
locum, corpus®® extraxerunt. Miroque*® modo omnes Christiani gui aderant 
audierunt melodiam et cantum, soli uero iudei™ nihil inde audierunt. 

Cum magno igitur honore et tripudio™ tam cleri quam populi ad ecclesiam cor- 
pus innocentis est delatum et uenerabiliter sepultum, nec cessauit uox illa ad- 
mirabilis donec corpus sepeliretur* ad laudem et gloriam gloriose Virginis 
Marie. 

ALBERT C, FRIEND 


Oriel College 
Oxford 


3 adds Quod et fecerunt 4 debacantes per medium et 

16 Sed licet christiani sicud dictum est uocem cantantis euidenter sunt experti, iudei tamen 
uocem et cantum sunt penitus inexperti. 17 adds ex more 

18 cepit circumire filium suum querens 

19 adds Cum auiem attencius circum circa quereret 

2° quia 21 adds more solito 22 intellexit % adds recedens 

* nunciauit hoc diuiti % @ quo missi ministri *addsiudei ™ adds similiter 

%ad istud spectaculum conuenerunt. Cf. Matthew Paris: ‘Et factum est mirabile 
spectaculum in populo.’ 29 sicque corpus pueri de cloacha merentes 

%° Miro quidem 3 adds obcecata perfidia 

8 gaudio % clerus et populus obsequium funeris explerent 





















































XLII 


A REINTERPRETATION OF SURREY’S CHARACTER 
AND ACTIONS 


N 1538 John Barlowe, an adherent of Surrey’s enemies, exclaimed, 
“(Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey!] It ys the most folish prowde boye 
that ys in Englande.”’ Although Barlowe’s companion, George Constan- 
tyne, was at one with him in his hostility to the political and religious 
conservatism of the Howards, he retorted ironically, “What, man, he 
hath a wife & childe, & ye call hym boye?” and continuing, he ridi- 
culed Barlowe’s use of the phrase “folish prowde” as equally inept.' 
Soon after Surrey was executed, however, unfounded traditions began 
to modify the point of view exemplified by Constantyne’s refusal to 
take Barlow’s remark seriously. The repetition of these misleading tra- 
ditions for more than three centuries has so distorted the conception 
of Surrey’s character and the interpretation of his actions that the 
justice of Barlowe’s remark has come to be accepted without question. 
That Surrey, the active heir to the leadership of the old, conservative 
nobility, was “prowde” admits little doubt. But I am convinced that 
he should be thought “the most folish prowde boye that ys in Englande,” 
only by those who believe that all are “folish’”” who chose to die rather 
than to renounce their principles. To those who admit that there may be 
merit in justice as administered by Artegall and in courtesy as practiced 
by Sir Calidore, I wish to suggest that history has misunderstood Sur- 
rey’s character and conduct. If we forget tradition for the moment and 
reéxamine the ascertainable facts of Surrey’s life, we find that in so far 
as he was free to do so he may have acted with sound judgment. 
Camden has recorded that after Henry Tudor had defeated Richard 
III in the Battle of Bosworth Field (1485), the new king reproached 
Henry Howard’s grandfather* for having fought in the cause of an 
usurper. This Howard replied, “He was my crowned King, and if the 
Parlamentary authority of England set the Crowne vpon a stocke, I 
will fight for that stocke. And as I fought then for him, I will fight for 
you, when you are established by the said authority.’* This incident, 
true or fictitious, epitomizes the policy of the Howards during the reigns 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII. During the fifteenth century the Howards 
had become one of the most eminent families in England. Their position 
was dependent upon established authority; established authority was 


1 Archeologia, xxmm (1831), 62. 
* Thomas Howard, then Earl of Surrey, later second Howard Duke of Norfolk. 
* William Camden, Remaines (ed. 1614), p. 283. 
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maintained by the crown. Consequently, the Howards always supported 
the crown—and sought to attain their ends by influencing the actions of 
the wearer of the crown. Although supporting the crown when it was 
_ worn by Richard III brought temporary hardship upon the family, the 
abilities of the Howards and their influence as feudal lords were so great 





od, _ that Henry VII, soon after Parliament had placed the crown on his head, 
ve ' began to show them increasing favor.‘ Nevertheless, the Tudors took 
nal ' care that the Howards should regain their former eminence only after 
94 ' long years. 
1 FS In 1513, however, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, and his eldest son, Lord 
"Thomas Howard, annihilated the Scots on Flodden Field. This victory 
" _ established beyond question the preéminence of the Howards as Eng- 
a ’ land’s military leaders. As an acknowledgment of this, Henry VIII re- 
“a created the title of Duke of Norfolk for the elder Thomas and conferred 
4 upon the younger the title of Earl of Surrey.’ From this time until shortly 
a before Henry VIII’s death the Howards were recognized as the most 
” _ influential family in England and the leaders of those opposing change 
. _ in the status quo. 
* F Born in 1517, Henry Howard was the heir to the leadership of the 
. family. His birth placed upon him the duty of aiding his father to defend 
the prerogatives and privileges of his family and of the old nobility. 
7 Moreover, his childhood impressed upon him the importance of his birth- 
“4 | right without teaching him to dissemble his conception of his rights and 
4 duties. In Norfolk and the adjoining country, where he passed his first 
. | twelve years, the feudal jurisdiction of the Howards remained unim- 
d paired, and in 1524 the royal court came to Framlingham to acknowl- 
P | edge the eminence of the family by according the Duke of Norfolk a 
state funeral.’ 
. Henry Howard’s father inherited the dukedom, and the young Henry 
was given the courtesy title of Earl of Surrey.* The new duke immedi- 
. ‘ Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, was freed from prison early in 1489; John Weever, 
Ancient Funerall Monuments (London, 1631), p. 835. His son was permitted to marry 
Anne Plantagenet, thus becoming the uncle of the heir to the throne; G. Buck, Richard IIT, 
r , 





printed in Kennet’s Complete History of England (London, 1719), 1, 574. By 1501 the Earl 
of Surrey had become High Treasurer of England; Patent Rolls, 16 Henry VII, pt. 2, 
m. 11 (11). 

5 Letters and Papers ...of Henry VIII, 1, nos. 4694, 4695. Hereafter referred to as 
L. and P. 

* In my unpublished dissertation, The Life of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey . . . (1931) 
(a copy of which is in the library of the Examination Schools, Oxford University), I have, 
I think, demonstrated that this date is correct. 

7 Gerald Brenan and Edward Phillips Statham, The House of Howard (London, 1907), 
I, 109-112. 

* When Thomas became the third Howard Duke of Norfolk in 1524, his second title, 
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ately took up his principal residence at Kenninghall, where various 
gifted and learned men visited or became members of the household. 
Among these was one John Clerke,® who acted as Surrey’s tutor. As 
there was no scholastic tradition, and therefore no intellectual conserva- 
tism, in the family, Surrey was free to follow the intellectual influence of 
Clerke, who passed on to his pupil his own wide interests in the classics 
and in the “new learning” of Italy. Moreover, Clerke was a zealous 
Roman Catholic; as such he would have taken his part in teaching Sur- 
rey the necessity of conservatism in religious matters. 

The year 1529 brought to a close Surrey’s quiet boyhood life in the 
country. At twelve he became, through no volition of his own, an entity 
in the strife for power in England. Surrey’s name first appears in a public 
record! of July 23, 1529, which describes him as having his own retinue. 
Immediately thereafter he was seriously considered as a possible husband 
for Mary Tudor," the king’s only legitimate child. By 1530 he had be- 
come the companion, “preceptor and tutor,’”” of Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of Richmond, who as Henry VIII’s illegitimate son and only male off- 
spring at this date, was being accorded all the deference due the heir 
apparent to the throne. For the next five years Surrey and Richmond 
were important members of royal households. Most of this time they 
passed at Windsor, but for a year beginning in 1532 they visited the 
French court, where they were quartered with the children of the French 
king and treated with the same respect." 

That the honor and deference accorded the child Surrey continued 
throughout his adolescence explains why Surrey’s mature actions differed 
from those of his father. The Duke was reputed to be “a true Courtier, 
... One that paid an external Obedience to the King’s Will and Pleas- 
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Earl of Surrey, passed as a courtesy title only to his eldest son, Henry. As Henry was 
executed before his father’s death, he was never actually a peer of England. That his was a 
courtesy title only explains why he could be tried for treason in 1547 before a common 
jury; see note 47 below. 

* This John Clerke was an excellent scholar of Magdalen College, Oxford, who proceeded 
to his M.A, in 1516. He then traveled widely on the Continent, studying particularly in 
Italy. In reference to Clerke see: Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. 1813}, 1, 203; Foxe, Acts 
and Monuments (ed. 1877), vit, 634; Richard Pace, De Fructu Qui Ex Doctrina (ed. 1517), 
p. 24; Charles Dodd, Church History of England (ed. 1737), 1, 379. 

10 “Registrum Butiley Suff. penes le Neve. N. fol. 52°; printed by Geo. Fred. Nott, The 
Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder (London, 
1815), 1, xiv. 

1 “Chapuis 2 l Empereur, 31 octobre 1530 (Vienne, Archives de la Burg. Rep. P. fasc. 
c. 226, no. 44)”; printed by Edmond Bapst, Deux gentilshommes-poétes de la cour de Henry 
VIII (Paris, 1891), p. 178. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1529-1530, no. 228. 

¥ L. and P., v, no. 1627. 
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ure” while awaiting the opportunity to forward his own interests; 
that is, he was wily and diplomatic, willing to subordinate his principles 
to expediency and to subjugate his inherited rights to the necessity of 
the moment. During his formative years, however, the House of Howard 
had been in disgrace and suffered hardship. Surrey, having known no such 
experiences during childhood, openly proclaimed his principles and acted 
upon them. 

The conjecture which Edmond Bapst™ offers to explain Norfolk’s 
statement that Surrey was at one time under sentence to lose his right 
hand has contributed to the conception of Surrey’s being “‘a folish 
prowde boye.”’ But careful analysis of Bapst’s explanation makes possible 
another interpretation. Before Lord Darcy was executed in June, 1537, 
for his part in the revolt. known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, he had de- 
clared, probably with some truth,'’ that although Norfolk and Surrey 
had assisted in putting down the uprising, they were both in sympathy 
with the rebels.’* At this time Jane Seymour was queen and expecting a 
child, and the “new men,’ led by the Seymours, were usurping more and 
more of the power which had been in the hands of the old nobility. As 
the rise of the “‘new men” had to be at the expense of the Howards, they 
naturally repeated Lord Darcy’s remarks in hope of destroying Henry 
VIII’s confidence in Norfolk and Surrey. 

When word of this reached Surrey his reaction was prompt, and has 
been thought foolhardy. As the king was then at Hampton Court, Sur- 
rey went there. Encountering Edward Seymour,” the leader of the “‘new 
men,” Surrey charged him with repeating the false accusation. Striking 
his enemy, he challenged him to mortal combat. As Surrey well knew, 
physical violence within the precincts of the court was considered to 
impair the dignity of the king and the safety of his person. The doer 
thereof was subject “‘not onlie [to be] iudged to lose his [right] hand, but 
also his bodie to remaine in prison, and his lands and goods at the kings 
pleasure.’””° Surrey was immediately seized by the guard. 

™ Acta Regia, or an account of . . . instruments . . . published in Mr. Rymer’s Foedera 
(published monthly, 1726/27), m1, 342. 

% Op. cit., pp. 226-231. 

8 State Papers of Henry VIII, v, no. 325. 

The reforms which the revolting people demanded—the reéstablishment of the 
nobility as an actual power, the suppression of upstart statesmen such as Cromwell, and 
the return to the old religion (cf. A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII (new impression, London, 
1930], pp. 353-354)—were all demands which Norfolk and Surrey strongly sanctioned. 

4 1. and P., xt, no. 21; where the document is mistakenly assigned to the year 1536, 
instead of to 1537, as pointed out by Bapst, op. cit., p. 227. 

1 He had recently been created Viscount 

* Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1587), m1, 953. This also gives details of the in- 
fliction of this punishment. 
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But the result of his action tends to discredit the interpretation that 
Surrey had been foolhardy. No man of eminence had previously suffered 
such punishment during the reign of Henry VIII—and Surrey was not 
so punished. He was merely confined to the grounds of Windsor Castle 
for a time, and Henry VIII paid no heed to the accusation that the 
Howards were holding treasonable sympathies. 

The success with which Surrey repeatedly used attack as the best 
means of defense does not prove that he always acted upon forethought, 
but it does suggest that he may have deliberately chosen to protect the 
lives and the influence of the members of his family by making himself 
liable to such dire punishment in order to prove to the king how strongly 
the Howards resented even the suggestion that they were not loyal to 
the crown. At least the events which followed were all he could have 
wished. When, soon afterwards, the death of Tane Seymour offered the 
opportunity, the Howards were able to destroy much of the power of the 
‘new men.” So successful were they that before long Parliament passed 
the conservative “Six Articles” and Catherine Howard’s head wore a 
crown. So impregnable was the position of Norfolk and Surrey by 1541 
that not even the axe which cut off Queen Catherine’s head could sever 
Henry VIII’s trust in them.” 

Surrey’s imprisonment in 1542 has also been cited as evidence of his 
impetuosity. In July of that year the Privy Council ordered his arrest 
for having challenged John 4 Leigh to mortal combat. The cause of this 
quarrel is unknown,” but the fact that at about this time Leigh had been 
charged with treasonable association with Cardinal Pole suggests that 
in clearing himself he had attempted to arouse suspicion of the Howards. 
Possibly Surrey was repeating his previously successful method of re- 
futing suspicion. But he did not tempt Fate a second time; he did not 
issue his challenge in the precincts of the court. In any case, the action 
taken at the time does not warrant our taking the matter seriously. Sur- 
rey was merely confined for a bit over a fortnight in the Fleete and the 
Warden ordered to permit him to have only “twoo off his servantes to 
attende upon him, and to suffer none to resorte to bankett wyth him.’ 


1 Correspondance politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillec, par M. Jean Kaulek 
(Paris, 1885), p. 352 ff.; L. and P., xv1, no. 1488 (18); ébid., xvi, no. 362 (66). 

2 Nott (op. cié., 1, p. 1), without the slightest evidence, suggests that this quarrel was 
caused by Leigh’s slighting remarks to Surrey relating to the “Faire Geraldine.”” Bapst 
(op. cit., p. 257) notes that John a Leigh had been charged with association with Cardinal 
Pole (British Museum, Cotton MS. Cleopatra E. vt. fol. 394; State Papers of Henry VIII, 
I, pt. 2, nos. 134 and 135). Leigh succeeded in clearing himself of the charge, but as Bapst 
suggests, although admitting that Surrey’s name is nowhere mentioned in the records, 
Leigh might have attempted to involve Surrey. 

% J. R. Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council (London, 1890), 1, 17. 
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Misunderstanding has also caused Surrey’s Satire on London to be 
taken as an example of overweening egotism. The fact is, however, that 
the affair to which this poem relates proves that Surrey was merely 
human and had a sense of humor. During December, 1542, and the fol- 
lowing January, Surrey was one of the convivial young gentlemen who 
gathered at the house of Mistress Arundell in London. On several occa- 
sions, after they had dined and wined well, the merrymakers sallied 
forth into the streets in search of diversion. At least twice they used 
stone bows to torment the citizens who exposed themselves in the streets, 
and when no more human targets were present, they turned to shooting 
at window panes and acting in general as young men of every age act 
when disporting themselves. In consequence, the citizens lodged com- 
plaints with the Privy Council against the aristocratic young rowdies, 
and although reluctant to take action, the Council finally imprisoned 
the mischief makers for a month or so.™ Instead of being indignant that 
the Privy Council should presume to question his treatment of mere 
citizens and their property, Surrey acknowledged that he was in the 
wrong.™ That the Privy Council should be forced to take action in such 
a matter, however, was amusing. In consequence, the same spirit of 
deviltry that had led Surrey into the streets to seek mischief prompted 
him to put his tongue in his cheek and write his Satire on London. There 
can be no doubt that he had a sense of humor—which makes it unlikely 
that he was in any way related to Ralph Roister Doister. 

Surrey’s military achievements also offer the strongest evidence that 
he was not a “folish prowde boye.’”? Unlike some sixteenth-century 
monarchs, Henry VIII did not let the claims of birth influence his choice 
of military commanders. He placed in command those whom he thought 
to have the greatest abilities; he left in command only those who were 
successful. That under Henry VIII Surrey rose to be “Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the King on Land and Sea of all the Continental possessions of 
England’™ is strong evidence of his ability, even if we did not have 
specific proof of the sound judgment which he exercised in carrying out 
his military duties. 

Usually Surrey’s principle in war, as in private life, was that attack 
is the best means of defense; but he followed this policy with discrimina- 
tion. In 1544, when the English forces before Montreuil were forced to 
retreat before the approach of an overwhelming French force, Surrey’s 
duties as Marshall of the Field?’ included the supervision of the removal 


* Tbid., p. 104; Bapst, op. cit., p. 273. 

% L. and P., xvi, pt. 1, no. 327(2); Dasent, op. cét., 1, 104. 

* Bapst, op. cit., p. 314; from Acts of the Privy Council, 31 August, 1545. 

*” Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Henry VIII (London, 1649), p. 511. For a full 
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of the English ordinance and stores and the closing of the rear. Impulsive 
acts or mistakes in judgment by the Marshall of the Field would have 
brought disaster. But so skilfully did the English withdraw that they 
sustained no loss. Given command of Boulogne in September, 1545, 
Surrey found the organization of the English forces there and the de- 
fenses of the city in a very bad state. By his success in reorganizing the 
English forces and strengthening the defenses he proved again that he 
was a competent general as well as a successful leader of sudden attacks.”* 

None of the records of Surrey’s actions before November, 1546, if 
examined without preconceived ideas of what one will find there, offers 
positive grounds for believing that Surrey was a “‘folish prowde boye.” 
On the contrary, the acceptable evidence indicates that his actions con- 
tributed so materially to the maintaining of his family’s power and in- 
fluence that possibly we are justified in believing that he acted with un- 
usual acumen. 

Our knowledge of the events which immediately preceded his execu- 





description of the duties of the Marshall of the Field see Francis Markham, Five Decades of 
Epistles of Warre (London, 1622). 

28 The correspondence at this time between the Council of Boulogne and the king and 
Privy Council furnish this information. Much of this is printed by Nott, op. cit., 1, 170ff.; 
see also records of this date printed in L. and P., xx and xxt, ad loc.; Dasent, op. cit., 1, 
ad loc.; State Papers of Henry VIII, x, pt. 5, ad loc.—The records of Surrey’s military career 
show that only once did forces which he commanded suffer a definite repulse. (Surrey was 
not in command of the attack upon Montreuil, September, 1544.) This was in a skirmish, 
for it can be called nothing more, which took place before Boulogne on January 8, 1546. 
Even in this skirmish his tactics were succeeding admirably, in spite of the superior num- 
bers of the enemy, and the French were on the point of being routed when the English 
second line suddenly retreated leaving several men of high rank in the first line to be killed 
because they were not supported. No final explanation for this failure of the second line 
has been found, but it seems quite probable that some of Surrey’s rivals within his own 
ranks caused it. (Such action was not unknown at the time.) In spite of the failure of his 
support, however, Surrey was almost entirely successful in accomplishing the objective 
of the skirmish—only twenty of the carriages laden with French provisions reached their 
destination, and the French, prevented from bringing up supplies, were forced to retreat 
to Montreuil. (In this connection see State Paper Office, French Correspondence, v1, no. 2; 
printed in Nott, op. cit., 1, letter xv1; to this Nott has appended the French account of the 
skirmish by Du Bellay.) The effect of this military reverse, if it can be called that, on Sur- 
rey’s later life has been magnified out of all proportion to the facts that can be determined. 
The data are very confusing and contradictory concerning the attitude of the king and the 
Privy Council toward this loss, but certainly there are no positive grounds for the almost 
unanimous assumption of earlier writers that the loss of this one skirmish was the direct 
cause of Surrey’s downfall. In fact, the assumption becomes absurd if we note that Surrey 
continued to receive grants from the king (L. and P. xx1, pt. 1, nos. 716 and 970), and his 
advice on matters pertaining to Boulogne was sought and followed as much as six months 
later. (Ibid., no. 1397; British Museum, Cotton MS. Titus B.ii. 58; printed in Nott, op.cit., 
1, letter xxtx.) 
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~~ tion supports this view. That Surrey at this time openly asserted that his 
uve father, the Duke of Norfolk, would be “meet to rule’”* Prince Edward 
id during his minority on the throne has been cited as a foolish act. Such an 
45, interpretation is not justifiable.*° Henry VIII’s health was visibly failing, 
le- and the necessity of determining who was to act as regent when the 
he nine-year-old Edward VI came to the throne was in everyone’s mind and 
o the possibilities on everyone’s lips.*' If in this matter Surrey did quarrel 
vit openly with one Mr. Blage,** he may have been attempting to use again 
if the method by which he had so successfully called the king’s attention 
we to the Howards’ traditional loyalty to the crown. 
J But nothing any man could do could stem the tide of affairs which 
» then made inevitable the waning of the influence of the Howards. To- 
- ward the end of 1546 Henry VIII’s physical and mental powers were 
- ' sinking so rapidly that it is impossible to determine whether the “new 
' men” had aroused the king’s fears that the Howards would after his 
- » death attempt to seize Edward VI’s throne for themselves, or whether 
~ | the dying king had sunk into such a stupor that Edward Seymour™ 
of ' was merely stamping the king’s signature on documents he himself had 





prepared.** However authority for the action was obtained, word was 
given out that a pardon would be granted to anyone who could sub- 
stantiate charges against the Duke of Norfolk or Surrey. That the 
official investigation could not find, in spite of the most diligent effort, 
the slightest bit of evidence to support a just indictment for treason*’ 
argues very strongly for the wisdom and discretion with which Surrey 
had conducted himself. 

Such was the state of affairs, however, that Surrey was convicted of 
treason on evidence as false as that upon which many estimates of his 
character have been based. The “new men” knew that Henry VIII 
could not live much longer, and they feared that without his authority 
as a living king the conservatives led by the Howards would be able to 

% 1. and P., xxt, pt. 2, no. 555 (4). 

* Although Surrey’s assertion of his father’s right to be regent to Edward VI is alluded 
to in the records of the search for evidence against Surrey, the Privy Council was unable to 
find anything treasonable in his so doing. The fact was not mentioned in the indictment 
brought against Surrey; see note 39 below. 

= Cf. A. F. Pollard, History of England, 1547-1603 (second impression, London, 1911) 
(printed as volume v1 of The Political History of England, edited by William Hunt and 
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Reginald L. Poole), pp. 4-5. % L. and P., xx1, pt. 2, nos. 555 and 605. 

® L. and P., xxi, pt. 2, no. 568. * At this time Earl of Hertford. 

* Cf. A. F. Pollard, History of England 1547-1603, pp. 5-6, where he discusses the 
validity of Henry VIII’s will. 






* Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, op. cit., p. 562. 
*' The indictment contains only the spurious charge that Surrey’s quartering of the 
royal arms of Edward the Confessor on his escutcheon was treason; see note 39 below. 
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take from them their recently acquired power.** Consequently, they 
determined to make use of Henry VIII’s authority while they could. 
Surrey was charged with treason and hurriedly brought to trial (January 
13, 1547) on the spurious indictment of unlawfully quartering the royal 
arms of Edward the Confessor upon his escutcheon.**® Although no record 
of the evidence presented at his trial has been discovered,*® Surrey could 
not have lacked the means to justify his bearing these arms. His right 
was sanctioned both by writ and by long usage.’ Of Surrey’s conduct, 
however, there are records. He pleaded “not guilty” and insisted on 
defending himself before a court made up of men® whose presence pro- 
claimed that the verdict had already been reached. Exercising a self- 
control rare under such circumstances, he kept the court sitting from 
“‘nyne of the clocke in the forenoune till five of the clocke at night’ 
while he defended himself against the ridiculous evidence offered against 
him.“ Nevertheless, he was condemned“ and brought to the block six 
days later (January 19, 1547).“ 


% Cf. A. F. Pollard, History of England, 1547-1603, pp. 4-7, where he discusses the 
source of the powers of the Privy Council. 

%° “The Earl of Surrey’s Inditement and Judgment,” Baga de Secretas, Pouch xiv; 
printed by Nott, op. cit., 1, appendix no. xxx. 

 Dasent, op. cit., 1, 106, contains the following item of July 5, 1547: “This day Sir 
Robert Sowthwell, Master of the Rolles, deliverde uppe a bag of bokes sealed with his 
seale, wherein were conteigned writinges concerning the attaindre of the Duke of Norfolk 
and th’erle of Surrie his sonne, to the saide Sir Robert and other learned men hertofore 
deliverid to peruse, which bag it was hereapon ordred to be bestowed in the Studie at 
Westminster Palays where other recordes do lye.’”’ The exact contents of the bag remain 
unknown, but the fact that the “writings” had been “perused” with the knowledge of the 
administration suggests that this action was taken to expurgate all traces of illegality, or 
irregularity, from the records of the action taken to remove Norfolk and Surrey. British 
Museum, Harleian MSS., no. 1453, fol. 69, contains a coat of arms over which is written 
“Howard Earl of Surrey, for which he was attainted.” The heraldic mistakes in the coat 
of arms, however, are so apparent that the validity of the statement is extremely doubtful. 

“ Records of this inherited right are so numerous that I cite but one example of sanction 
by writ and one of sanction of usage: Patent Rolls, 17 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 2; Frederic 
Harrison, Annals of an Old Manor House (London, 1893), p. 176. 

@ L. and P., xxt, pt. 2, no. 697; cf. Bapst, op. cit., p. 358 ff. 

® Charles Wriothesley’s Chronicle, 1485-1559, Camden Society, New Series, x1 (1885), 
1, 177. 

“ Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1577), 1, 1610-11; here the account of the inquest and the 
account of the trial are so intermingled, however, that it is impossible to separate them. 

“ He received the usual sentence for treason, “‘to be taken back to the Tower and thence 
led through the city of London to the gallows at Tiborne, hanged, disembowelled, etc.” 
(L. and P., xxi, pt. 2, no. 697.) Instead of being executed according to the sentence, how- 
ever, he was permitted to have his head cut off on Tower Hill—a courtesy customarily 
granted to condemned traitors who had held high position at court. 

“ Rapin’s History of England, translated by N. Tindell (London, 1729), vm, 701, con- 
tains the following note, “Henry Howard . . . died much pitied, being a Man of great 
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Surrey’s death was the result, not of the unbending pride of a “‘folish 
prowde boye,” but of the tragic conflict which has inevitably accom- 
panied the shifting of power from one group to another. Born the heir 
to the leadership of the conservative nobility, he was trained to accept 
and fulfill the responsibilities of his inheritance. Because he attempted 
to do so, he had to die. As his father’s experience was to show, Surrey 
could not have saved himself in the autumn of 1546 even if he had re- 
nounced the principles by which he lived.*? The incidents which are 
usually cited as examples of Surrey’s rashness rest upon unwarranted 
assumptions. The astuteness of his military strategy and his discretion 
as a military leader make certain that he had great abilities and used 
them wisely in public as well as in private life. In the light of this concep- 
tion of his character and actions perhaps we should do well to reéxamine 
his poetry. 

Epwin CasApy 

Brown University 





Parts and High-Courage, with many other noble Qualities. His Sentence was generally 
condemned as an Act of high Injustice and Severity which loaded the Seymours with a 
popular Odium that they could never overcome.” Although this statement undoubtedly 
exaggerates, it is indicative of the contemporary attitude towards his execution; cf. 
Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1577), m1, 1611. 

4? The Duke of Norfolk permitted himself to be persuaded by the Privy Council to 
acknowledge in writing that he was guilty of treasonable acts which he had not com- 
mitted. Knowing that there was no chance to receive a just trial, he sought to follow the 
example of Gardiner, who earlier had secured the king’s pardon for treason which he had 
not committed by confessing and throwing himself upon the king’s mercy (see Nott, op. 
cit., I, cxiii.). For once, however, the wily duke was trapped by his own guile. He escaped 
execution at this time only because Henry VIII died too soon. As a peer of the realm and 
a member of the House of Lords, he could be tried only by that body; before his trial and 
execution could be completed (L.and P.xx1, pt.2, no.759.) the death of Henry VIII forced 
the “new men” to proceed carefully. Having his written confession of treason, however, 
they felt that they could justify keeping him in prison, and in the Tower he remained 
until Mary came to the throne. 














XLII 
DIALOGO EM DEFENSAM DA LINGUA PORTUGUESA 


HE first Portuguese grammar was that of Fernao de Oliveira, which 

appeared in 1536, and the first linguistic discussion in dialogue form 
in Portuguese was the Dialogo em louvor da nossa linguagem of Joao de 
Barros, which was published with his grammar in 1540.' Though Fernio 
de Oliveira mentioned Nebrija, there is no evidence that Joao de Barros 
knew anything about Juan de Valdés or his Dialogo de las linguas. The 
Dialogo of Joao de Barros is a dialogue between a father and son, in which 
the son merely asks questions; it is, therefore, more expository than 
argumentative. 

In 1574 the historian, Pedro de Magalhées de Gandavo published 
another Dialogo, which is thoroughly argumentative and is designed to 
prove the superiority of Portuguese to Spanish chiefly on the ground of 
its greater similarity to Latin. The conversation is carried on by Pet- 
ronio, a Portuguese, and Falencio, a Castilian, each speaking his own 
language. Although the author mentions Joaéo de Barros and was un- 
doubtedly familiar with the Dialogo em louvor da nossa linguagem, his 
argument is entirely his own. 

As the first word indicates, Gandavo’s Dialogo is included in the same 
volume with his Regras que ensinam a maneira de screver a orthographia 
da lingua protuguesa. A second edition of the two works appeared in 
Lisbon in 1592 and a copy of it is in the Harvard Library. The Dialogo 
printed herewith, has been copied from this edition: 

The text is reproduced unchanged with the following exceptions: 

1. No effort has been made to keep the same number of words per line or to 
follow the pagination of the original. 

2. Whenever the proper names, used to indicate the speaker, occur in abbrevi- 
ated form, they are printed in full. They usually occur in the center of a page. 

3. All long /’s are printed s. 

4. A few commas have been removed and a few inserted in conformity with 
modern usage. 

5. Conjunctive pronouns following the verb have been uniformly printed as 
one word with the verb. 

6. The letter u has been changed to v when it has purely consonantal value; 
4 has been resolved to que; n resulting from upturned u, and u resulting from 
upturned n, have been corrected. 

7. Two letters that have been inserted are placed in brackets. 

8. Other corrections are given in foot-notes. 

1 A second edition of this Dialogo appeared in Lisbon in 1785; a copy of it is in the Boston 
Public Library. A modern edition was published at Coimbra in 1917 by Professor Luciano 
Pereira da Silva, but is already out of print. 
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SEGUESE HUM DIALOGO EM DEFENSAM DA LINGUA PORTUGUESA SOBRE a qual tem 
disputa hum Portugues com hum Castelhano, onde por se tratar desta materia 


A usa cada hum de sua lingoagem na maneyra seguinte. 

hich Interlocutores 

om : Petronio Portugues. Falencio Castelhano. 

\de Petronio. LEMBRAME, senhor Falencio, que os dias passados nos achamos em 


casa de Flaminio, nosso amigo, onde revolvendo certos livros de diversas lin- 





wa  guagés, a que menos vos quadrou & mais vituperastes, foy esta nossa Portu- 
The »  guesa de que todos praguejaes, sendo ella em si tam grave & tam excellente assi 
: "na prosa como no verso que sé a latina lhe pode nesta parte fazer ventagem. 
ich : Quisera logo entéo (como sabeis) provarvos esta verdade, & mostra[r]vos per 
an r rezdes Claras quanto esta nossa excede 4 vossa: mas porque o tempo nem o lugar 
 _eram pera esta disputa, nam fomos cum ella mais por diante. Pelo que assentamos 
1ed (F (se vos lembra) de concluir esta questa o primeiro dia que nos vissemos. 
to Falencio. Por cierto, sefor Petronio, que no es poco de agradecer el amor que 
[of [— \  enesso mostrais a vuestra naturaleza. Porque siendo essa opinion tan contraria 
et- de todos y conoscida vuestra lengua por la mas tosca y grossera del mundo, 
wn —  quereis defenderla y sustétar el cdtrario: lo que yo creo que no sera, sino con 
n- » algunas apparentes razones o argumentos sophisticos de que suelen usar los 
his fem hombres sabios & de buenos ingenios para que se juzguen por buenas y verda- 
deras sus opiniones. 

Petronio. Pouca necessidade tenho eu, senhor Falencio, de buscar pera esta 
og disputa argumentos dessa qualidade, avendo tata & tao verdadeiras razées que 
a 7 nesta parte me favorecé & com verdade posso alegar. Mas ja que temos movida 
in ) esta questam, & o tempo nos da lugar pera a concluir, agora vos peco me digais, 
g0 > qual he a razdo que tendes pera julgar por tosca & grosseyra esta nossa lingua, 


* que em estremo folgarey de a ouvir. 

Falencio. La causa, sefior Petronio, de vuestra lengua ser juzgada por essa (no 

to + solo de todas las naciones del mundo, mas aun de los mismos Portugueses que la 

7) posseen) es porque en su principio como se puede ver en el lenguage de algunas 

ri. > historias y chronicas antiguas de Portugal, usavan muchos vocabulos muy 
)  differétes y improprios de su natural significacion y origen. Y despues conosci- 

endo los hombres por el tiempo adelate la impropriedad y poca policia deste 





h > lenguage, vinieron poco a poco appurandolo con dirivar y componer vocabulos 
7 de diversas lenguas ayuntandolos a la suya: y ansi con favor de las agenas 

as supplieron muchos defectos que ella en si tenia. Por donde se no puede llamar 
verdadero Portugues el que agora en estos tiépos usais, sino el antiguo que en 

.; + principio se usava, como ya tégo dicho. Y por esso con razon llaman todos a 
n esta lengua barbara, que en la realidad de la verdad lo es, pues de si es tan pobre 


| | y tan poco polida, que sin ayuda de las otras quedaria tan ruda y tosca, que en 
estos tiempos no se poderia oir ni aun entender de los mismos Portugueses. 
Petronio. Nessa opiniao no consentirei eu, nem vos, senhor Falencio, devieis 
de ir com ela mais por diante: porque aveis de saber que esta nossa lingua foi 
inventada como foram as outras linguas. E se algia nesta parte a fovoreceo* foi 


? Read: favoreceo. 
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a Latina, da qual todos estes nossos vocabulos ou a mayor parte delles trazem sua 
origem. E assi a linguagem que nesse antiguo tempo se usava neste nosso Portu- 
gal a que vos chamais tosca & ruda est4 claro em muitos vocabulos ser mais 
chegada ao latim que esta que agora usamos porque hoje em dia ha neste reino 
lugares onde ainda se usa delles como antiguamente, pelo que se pode affirmar 
com verdade que n& era outra cousa esta maneira de falar se nao hum latim cor- 
rupto. Mas como a gente pelo tempo adiante fosse em cricimentos, & os homés 
tevessem necessidade de exercitarem esta lingua em varios negocios cada vez a 
forao mais apurando descrobrindo nella outros vocabulos que ainda que nio 
sam latinos como estes antiguos que atras deixamos, todavia soam melhor aos 
ouvidos da gente polida, & sam mais proprios & accomodados pera segnificarem 
aquilo que queremos que outros que aja em nenhiia lingua. Ora naqueles em que 
seguimos o latim, nao ha que reprehender, pois claramente se ve que quanto mais 
a elle chegamos, tanto melhor parecem & mais authorizada fica nossa linguagem 
pella qual raz4o se nfo pode negar ser este o natural, & verdadeiro portuges que 
agora usamos: no qual se desapassionadamente quiserdes por os olhos, & notar 
a ethymologia & significacam de algiis vocabulos desta nossa lingua, achareis que 
em muytas partes faz ventagem 4 vossa, como logo vos posso mostrar em hum 
nosso vocabulo que agora me lembra (allem doutros muitos que aqui nao alego 
por escusar proluxidades) & he que dizemos olhar, & vos mirar: pois se o instru- 
mento com que vemos chamamos olhos, com razam dizemos olhar & vos cha- 
maislhe ojos & dizeis mirar. O qual verbo nado pode ser conveniente, nem con- 
forme a sua significac4o, sem dizerdes ojar, ou chamardes aos olhos miros. Outras 
muitas impropiedades de vocabulos ha desta maneira em vossa lingua que muy 
raramente ou nunqua se acharam na nossa. E allem disso outros temos ca de 
que vos la careceis, sem os quaes nfo podeis por nenhum modo bem explicar 
aquillo que elles significam, convem 4 saber, dizemos geito, saudade, lembran¢a, 
praguejar, enxerga, agasalhar, &c. E nos nam carecemos daquelles com que vos 
quereis significar estes & os mais que ha. E por todas estas razdes, & outras 
muytas que alegarey, nam se pode a esta nossa lingua chamar pobre nem gros- 
seira, pois na realidade da verdade o nam he, nem pessoa que sentir bem della 
avera que tal confesse. 

Falencio. Bien se, sefior Petronio, que siempre en vuestras razones, y argu- 
mentos os aveis mostrado hombre de grande ingenio: mas aunque con el pre- 
tendais escrever las mas, no dexare de sustentar esta opinion de vuestra lengua 
ser la que digo, hasta no ver cdtra mi otras mas vigentes que me obligen a con- 
fessar el contrairo. Y por esso os suplico me digais ya que ella es tan dilicada y 
excelente como dizis, y tiene tanta gravedad en su estylo: qual es la causa porque 
todas las naciones del mundo la aborrecen tanto y la tienen en tan poco. 

Petronio. A causa desse aborrecimento & desprezo (ou por melhor dizer in- 
vejo), senor Falencio, naceo de ella ser em si tao difficultosa que de maravilha 
vimos estrangeiro algum que a podesse bem tomar, ainda que neste Reino an- 
dasse muitos annos & trabalhase pela apréder quanto humanamente fosse pos- 
sivel. E daqui vem a todas as nacées aborreceremna tanto, & nam na poderem 
gostar por lhe ser (como digo) tao pouco facil, & de tam roim desistam. 
Falencio. Luego si assi es, muy mejor es la Castellana y mas util a todos: pues 
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sua no hay nacion en el mundo que no la tome con mucha facilidad y la tenga en 


rtu- - mucha mas estima que la vuestra, la qual con razon se deve lhamar grossera y 
nais [| _— tosca, ya que es tan escrabosa y difficil de tomar, que no aprovecha a nadie 
sino [el uso della sino a sus naturales. 

mar Petronio. Antes hiia das provas que eu tenho de ella ser melhor & muito mais 
cor- _  dilicada que a vossa, he por essa difficuldade que vés lhe achais, porque vemos por 
més experiencia que quato as cousas sam milhores, & mais excellentes, tanto he mais 
2a [— __ trabalhoso & difficil ao homem alcangallas. Quanto mais se esta nossa lingua fora 
nio [| ifficultosa por causa de ser barbara & grosseira, de crer he que a mesma diffi- 
aos _ culdade tiveramos em tomar as outras linguas que tem os estrangeiros em tomar 
rem - a nossa, Mas pelo contrairo he ella tal & de tanta preminencia que a todos os 
que ' naturaes abilita & dispoem de maneyra que em pouco tempo & com muyta 
ais : facilidade (como claramente se vé por experiencia) tomam qualquer lingua 
em __ estranha, & nisto fazem ventagem a todas as outras nacées. 


Falencio. Esso no niego yo, ni dexo de conoscer, sefior Petronio, la razon que en 








ue { 
* ' essa parte teneis, pooque’ he visto muchos Portugueses en Castilla hablar nuestra 
que ; légua, como si fuera de su naturaleza suya. Y en Italia por el conseguiente algunos 
um i vi de que en ella no difirian de los mismos Italianos. Mas esso tambien se puede 
ego | teferir a sus buenos ingenios y habilidades que tienen de su naturaleza y no a la 
ru- _  dispusicion de su lengua. 
ha- Petronio. Dizeime, senhor Falencio, se hum homem nido for bom musico & 
on- tever roim voz, por muito habil & sentido que seja, podera bem contrafazer a 
ras _ outros quaesquer musicos que ouca. 
uy ; Falencio. Esso mal podra ser, si el no tiene boz que le ayude. 
de : Petronio. Pois de crer he que se os Portugueses teverio ruim lingua & fora tao 
car ___ grosseira como dizem que no contrafezeram com ella tambem as outras linguas 
6a, _ nem thes aproveitara nesta parte seu bom ingenho. 
708 ’ Falencio. Pues sefor Petronio, ya que essa misma gracia es atribuida a la 
ras capacidad de vuestra misma lengua y por virtud della sois tan habilissimos en 
Ds- _ tomar las agenas, qual es la causa porque los mismos Portugueses siendo ella 
lla ’  suya la desdefian y por su boca confiessan ser [e]lla la mas tosca y barbara del 
mundo? 
ru Petronio. A isso vos respondo, senhor Falencio, que esta nacéo Portuguesa 
re- pela mayor parte he mais affeigoada as cousas dos outros Reinos que as da sua 
ua ‘> mesma natureza, cousa que se nam acha nas outras nacées, porque todas en- 
n- grandecem sua lingua & fazem muito pelas cousas que quadram nella, sos os 
ly - portugueses parece que negam nesta parte o amor a natureza. E de aqui evem‘ 
ae + a muitos dizerem mal de sua lingua & consentirem na opinido dos estrangeiros, 
© que realmente se pode attribuir mais a ignorancia que a razam algiia que a 
n- + __ isso os mova. Porem os homés de bom juizo que bem a sentem, nam podem 
ha deixar de a engrandecer muito & confessar comigo que a ella se deve mais louvor 
n- | | que 4 vossa. 
s ia Falencio. Creo yo, sefior Petronio, que deven ser muy pocos, o quica ningunos, 
m | __ los que quieran assentir con vos en essa opinion. Porque hombres Portugueses 





® Read: porque. * Read: avem. 
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muy principales y de grande ingenios escrivieron y aun oy dia escriven sus obras 
en Castellano por ser lenguague mas appazible y dulce y sonar mejor a los oydos 
que la vuestra: y esto es tan notorio y manifiesto que hasta los nifios vuestros 
naturales conoscen y confiessan esta verdad. 

Petronio. Nam he bastante razam essa que alegais pera que vossa lingua por 
esse respecto mereca ser perferida a nossa, porque aveis de saber que cada lingua 
per si tem hum estylo mais proprio & em que melhor parece, como he a Grega 
nos versos, a Latina nas oracdes, a Toscana nos sonetos, a Portuguesa nas 
comedias em prosa & no verso heroyco, a Castelhana nas trovas redondas & 
garridas que naturalmente parecem feitas & inventadas pera ella. E de aqui veo a 
muitos Portugueses vendo quéo bem parecia neste estylo & que nella se achava 
mays facilmente consoantes pera verso exercitaremna por seu passatempo em 
eglogas, cancgées, elegias & cantos pastorijs, que sam materias leves & accom- 
modadas ao estylo da mesma lingua. Mas cousas graves & de importancia nio 
me dareis nenhum Portugues antiguo né moderno que as tratasse nem escrevesse 
em vossa lingua. E se quereis saber qué pouca necessidade temos della, vede o 
estyllo das comedias & dos versos do nosso verdadeiro Portugues Francisco de 
Sa de Miranda que foy o primeiro que nesta nossa Lusitania o descubrio com 
tamanha admiracam que de todos em geral ficou confessada esta verdade. Vede 
a Asia de aquelle famoso & excellente escriptor Ioéo de Barros que por ella em 
Veneza est4 preferido a Ptolomeu. Vede a primeira & segunda parte da Imagem 
da vida Christaa de aquelle doctissimo varéo frey Hector Pinto que agora em 
nossos dias sahio a luz. Vede o estylo da linguagem de Lourenco de Caceres, de 
Francisco de Moraes, de Iorge Ferreira, de Antonio Pinto & de outros illustres 
vardes que na prosa tanto se assinalario, descobrindo com seus ingenhos pere- 
grinos o segredo da gravidade & fermosura deste nosso Portugues. Pois se no 
verso heroyco vos parece que a vossa lhe pode fazer ventagem: vede as obras do 
nosso famoso poeta Luis de Camées de cuja fama o tempo nunqua triumphara, 
vede a brandura das de aquelle raro espiritu Diego Bernardez: vede finalmente as 
do doctor Antonio Ferreira de que o mundo tantos louvores canta: & em cada 
hum destes authores achareis hum estylo tao exellente & tao natural & accom- 
modado a esta nossa lingua que forcadamente aveis de vir a decervos dessa vossa 
opinido & confessar comigo ser ella indigna desse nome que vos lhe dais. Pois se 
quereis ver a lingua de que he mais vezinha & donde manou, lede a arte da 
grammatica da lingua Portuguesa que o mesmo Jodo de Barros fez, & o mesmo 
podeis ver no livro da antiguidade de Evora de Mestre Andre de Resende, onde 
claramente se monstra que com pouca corrupco leixa de ser Latina. En fim, que 
se algiia com razdo se pode chamar barbara he a vossa, a qual toma da lingua 
Arabia, & a mayor parte dos vocabulos falais do papo, com aspiracdo, & assi 
fica hiia linguagem imperfecta, & mais corrupta do que vos dizeis que a nossa he. 

Falencio. Pues sefior Petronio, ya que con el artificio de vuestras razones 
quereis ahogar y confundir las mias, y pensais quedar vencedor y triumphar de 
mi opinion: agora os quiero provar en como la nuestra lengua es mas propinqua 
al latin que la vuestra, con algunos vocabulos que aqui offerecere, conviene a 
saber. Dezis hontem, nos hayer, el latin heri. Dezis engenho, nos ingenio, el 
latin ingenio. Dezis dores, nos dolores, el latin dolores. Dizis cores, nos colores, 
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el latin colores. Dezis calmas, nos calores, el latin calores. Dezis paixdes, nos 
passiones, el latin passiones. Dezis pessoa, nos persona, el latin persona. Enfin 
otros muchos vocabulos ay en nuestra lengua que differen muy poco o quasi 
nada de la latina, de los quales la vuestra es muy remota, como en estos os 
tengo mostrado. Pues como la lengua latina sea madre de la otras lenguas y mas 
copiosa y excellente de todas quantas ay (como sabemos) aquella que mas seme- 
jante y propinqua fuere a ella, essa sera mejor y mas singular que las otras. 
Petronio. Se com esse razAo vos parecce, senhor Falencio, que tendes concluido, 

aindo vos provarey que a nossa he mais chegada ao latim que a vossa, como se 
pode ver em outros muitos vocabulos nossos de que a vossa tambem se desvia: 
alguns dellos sa6 estes que se seguem. Vos dizeis lengua, nos lingua, o latim 
lingua. Dizeis pluma, nos penna, o latim penna. Dizeis temprano, nos cedo, 0 
latim cito, Dizeis lexos, nos longe, o latim longe. Dizeis afios, nos annos, o Jatim 
annos. Dizeis dafio, nos damno, o latim damno. Finalmente que se quantos me 
acorrem vos quisesse a qui dizer, seria cousa infinita de nunqua acabar, porque 
(como digo) a mayor parte dos vocabulos pronunciaes com aspiracées, por onde 
fica vossa lingua muito mais remota & desviado do latim que a nossa: & se nao 
vedeo nestes que agora vos direy. Vos dizeis hembra, nos femia, o latim femina. 
Dizeis hierro, nos ferro, o latim ferro. Dizeis hiel, nos fel, o latim fel. Dizeis hado, 
nos fado, o latim fato. Dizeis huir, nos fugir, o latin fugere. Dizeis hazer, nos 
fazer, 0 latim facere. Pois de aqui podeis infirir quanto melhor & mais grave he 
a nossa lingua; & se quiserdes saber quanto nesta parte excede nao somente a 
vossa, mas ainda as outras de que no tratamos, a este proposito vos contarey 
que hum dia em Paris se acharéo nia certa parte homens de diversas nacées, 
os quaes vierfo a disputar de suas linguas, & cada hum fez versos em latim 
buscando vocabulos mais semelhantes a sua, & nenhia se achou que mais parti- 
cipasse do latim que a nossa: porque dez ou doze versos se fezerio que néo 
discrepao da lingua latina cousa algiia nem da Portuguesa: does quaes me 
lembrao estes que se seguem. 

O quam divinos acquiris terra triumphos,5 

Tam fortes animos alta de sorte creando. 

De numero sancto gentes tu firma reservas. 

Per longos annos vivas tu terra beata. 

Contra non sanctos te armas furiosa Paganos. 

Vivas tu semper gentes mactando feroces, 


Quae AEthiopas Turcos fortes Indos das salvo. 
De Iesu Christo sanctos manstrando® Prophetas. 


Ficaréo todos tao enleados quando nestes versos virfio a perfeicao desta lingua 


5 These eight lines are found in the Dialogo em louvor da nossa linguagem of Joao de 
Barros, who introduces them with the following remark: ‘‘Que se péde desejar na lingua 
portuguesa que ella tenha? conformidade com a latina? nestes versos feitos em louvor da 
nossa pdtria, se péde ver quanta tem, porque assy sam portugueses que os entende o 
portugues, a ta latinos que os na estranhar4 qué souber a lingua latina.’’ But he does not 
tell the story of the contest of “homens de diversas nagdes”’ in Paris. The only differences 
between the two versions are “perpetuo” for “tu semper,” “que’’ for “quae,” and “mon- 
strando” for ‘“‘manstrando.” 6 Read: monstrando. 
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que n4o poderdo deixar de a confessar por melhor & mais chegada ao latim de 
todas. E assi tambem vos, senhor Falencio, divieis de cair na conta & acabar de 
conhecer que por todas as vias he ella mais polida & delgada que a vossa. 

Falencio. Aunque con todas essas razones Os parezca que aveis provado fuerca 
contra las mias, com todo esso no creo, sefior Petronio, que totalmente sean bas- 
tantes para deshacer mi opinion. Porque suppuesto que en essos versos se 
muestre vuestra lengua t4 cerca del latin, tambien se de espacio pensassemos en 
la nuestra, podria ser que hallassemos vocabulos con que hiziessemos otros tan- 
tos o mas en nuestro lenguage y tan latinos como essos que aveis alegado. 

Petronio. Nao me parece, senhor Falencio, que sera possivel achardes vocalos 
tao perfectamente latinos nem que taobem parec4o em vossa linguagem que vos 
sirvao pera versos desta qualidade. 

Falencio. Y que razon avra, Sefior Petronio, para que tan perfectamente ios 
no hallemos en la nuestra, aviendo entre ambas de una a la otra tan poca difier- 
encia. 

Petronio. Porque alem de as aspiracdes que usais vos corromperem (como ja 
disse) a semelhanca que a vossa lingua podia ter com a latina, tendes nella muitas 
syllabas que se dobrao per duas letras vogaes que o latin, nem nos nunqua usa- 
mos: como he tierra, suerte, muerte, fuerte, luengo, cierto, & otros infinitos 
vocabulos, nos quaes a nossa segue o latim, & nao descrepa delle cousa algiia, & 
a vossa totalmente parece que nelles se esmerou em se desviar delle, como se 
desta maneira ficasse mais perfecta. 

Falencio. Ora, senhor Petronio, vos lo teneis muy bien hecho, y hasta aqui 
disputado sabiamente como hombre de grade ingenio, y que no dessea poco 
engrandecer las cosas de su naturaleza. Y por esso demos fin a nuestra disputa, 
y seamos amigos como siempre lo fuymos, que lo de mas poco nos importa. 

Petronio. Dessa maneira, senhor Falencio, ja que contra minhas razdes nio 
tendes mais que argoir & o campo fica meu, demos por concluida nossa questio, 
que isto he tarde & vaose fazendo horas. Por isso nao me detenho mais fiquamos 
embora, que outro dia nos veremos. 

FINIS 
EpwIn B. WILLIAMS 


University of Pennsylvania 
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XLIV 


A TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF MARLOWE’S AND 
SOME OTHER ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


HE anonymous plays, The Tragical Reign of King John, Arden of 

Feversham, Soliman and Perseda, The First Part of the Contention 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, and The True Tragedy of 
Richard Duke of York, contain numerous parallels to Marlowe’s Edward 
II and The Massacre at Paris, which have frequently been urged as 
proof either that he wrote some of these anonymous plays or that he 
borrowed from them. When all such parallels are brought together, 
however, acceptance of them as proof of Marlowe’s borrowing would 
prove him to have been a greater borrower than previously supposed 
or than his admirers will admit.' 

The investiga:ion? which brought these parallels together has shown 
that many words and expressions claimed as private property for indi- 
vidual authors are not such, and that theories of authorship based on 
these claims are poorly founded. In the course of the work, consequently, 
all theories of authorship based on such evidence have been suspended. 
The parallels remain, however, and challenge interpretation as the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle invite arrangement into pattern.’ If they make a 
rational sequence, they may afford a clue to chronology. But even well- 
known cases the interpretation of which has been widely accepted need 
to be restudied, as will be shown in two parallels to lines in Edward II. 

The printing of The Troublesome Reign of King John in 1591 furnishes 
a starting point. The full title, The Troublesome Reign of John King of 
England, with the discovery of King Richard Cordelion’s Base Son (vul- 


1 That Marlowe borrowed on occasion cannot be doubted. The line, ““Because he loves 
me more than all the world” in Edward II differs slightly from ‘‘Because she loved me 
more than all the world” in The Spanish Tragedy. The line in Edward IJ, “And let these 
tears distilling from mine eyes,”’ bears a suspicious resemblance to a passage in Greene’s 
Alphonsus of Aragon, ‘‘the salt brine tears,/Distilling down poor Fausta’s withered 
cheek.”’ Bellamira’s lament over her enforced chastity in The Jew of Malta echoes a similar 
lament of the courtesan in Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra. 

? The investigation grew from a mistrust of the conclusions announced by Dugdale 
Sykes after applying a vocabulary test to some of these plays, and was undertaken to learn 
if one can determine individual vocabularies and mannerisms of style for Elizabethan play- 
wrights. It proceeds by comparing the anonymous plays word by word with the usage of 
Kyd and Marlowe as recorded in Crawford’s concordances, and noting resemblances and 
differences. The data thus obtained are supplemented by reading in critical and scholarly 
comment, and by numerous readings of each play alongside the plays of Greene, Peele, 
and Lodge, and other Elizabethan literature dramatic and non-dramatic. 

* The very words parallel passage provoke controversy. The truth, cynically stated, is 
that everybody uses parallel passages but mistrusts them in the hands of others. 
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garly named, the Bastard Fawconbridge): also the death of King John aj 
Swinstead Abbey, suggests at once the full title of Marlowe’s The Trou)e- 
‘some Reign and lamentable death of Edward the second, king of England: 
with the tragical fall of proud Mortimer. The long scene showing the for- 
mation of the conspiracy against John resembles in its general progress 
if not expression similar though shorter scenes in Edward II. The scene 
of John’s resignation constantly echoes that of Edward II’s. Further- 
more, the similarity between 7.R. 141,‘ ‘That see these tears distilling 
from mine eyes,” and E£.JJ, 2669, ‘‘And let these tears distilling from 
mine eyes,”’ is so great as almost to prove deliberate imitation. So also 
in the case of the following: 


T.R. 1085 Proud and disturber of thy country’s peace 
E.II 1176 Thou proud disturber of thy country’s peace 


T.R. 2647 To end this life, and thereby ease my grief 
E.II 2660 Then come sweet death, and rid me of this grief 


To these evident cases should be added the following, in which the re- 
semblance is not so close: 


T.R. 525-526 Misgoverned gossip, stain to this resort 
Occasion of these undecided jars 
E.IT 1025 Here comes she that’s cause of all these jars 


T.R. 833-834 O would she with her hands pull forth my heart 
I could afford it to appease these broils 

E.II 1933-34 Here man rip up this panting breast of mine 
And take my heart in rescue of my friends 


T.R. 998 So I scorn to be subject to the greatest Prelate in the world 
E1II 392 Why should a king be subject to a priest 


T.R. 1004-5 And he that contradicts me in this, I’ll make*® him hop headless 
EII 91-95 Beseems it thee to contradict thy king? 
Frown’st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 


‘ Line numbers to Marlowe’s plays, here and elsewhere in the article, refer to Tucker 
Brooke’s edition of Marlowe’s works (Oxford Press, 1925). Line numbers to the Tragic 
Reign are my own to the version printed in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Library, second edition, 
Vol. v (1875), and do not include the two prologues. Throughout this article I have taken 
the liberty of modernizing the spelling even when quoting an unmodernized text. Some of 
the plays mentioned were, at the time of writing, available only in modernized editions. 

5 This list includes cases of all but the weakest degrees of parallelism. They are presente: 
in the order of occurrence. Only those short-phrase or single-word parallels are included 
which the concordances show to be infrequent or lacking in Marlowe and Kyd and also 
are in the notes taken from other authors. 

® Hop headless is found in the York-Lancaster plays. It occurs in Lodge’s Alaru»: 
Against Usurers, printed in 1584. 
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hn at : This sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows, 
- a - And hew these knees that now are grown so stiff. 
aNd ; 
» for. T.R. 1016-20 Then I, Pandulph of Padoa, Legate from the Apostolic See, 
gress do in the name of Saint Peter and his successor our holy 
Om Father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee accursed, discharging 
eed every one of thy subjects of all duty and fealty that they 
ther- owe thee... 
ling EII 199 For this offence be thou accurst of God. [Spoken by the Bishop 
from of Coventry] 
also 356 Or I will presently discharge these Lords 
Of duty and allegiance unto thee. 
T.R. 1071-72 And offered Austria’s blood for sacrifice 
Unto his father’s ever-living soul 
E.II 2667-68 Sweet father here, unto thy murdered ghost 
I offer up this wicked traitor’s head 
T.R. 1083-84 Thus hath the God of Kings with conquering arm 
e re- . ° 
Displaced the foes to true succession 
EI 1805-6 Successful battles gives the God of Kings 
To them that fight in right and fear his wrath 
; 6T.R. 1115 Thus right triumphs, and John triumphs in right 
_  EJI 1695-97 Thus after many threats of wrathful war 
: Triumpheth England’s Edward with his friends 
; And Triumph Edward with his friends uncontrolled 
' T.R. 1180 Her passions stop the organ of her voice 
) Ell 337 Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech’ 
Id j T.R. 1545-46 Sith we have pruned the more than needful branch 
That did oppress the true well-growing stock 
dless : E.II 1470-72 That from your princely person you remove 
a That Spenser, as a putrifying branch 
That deads the royal vine. 
T.R. 1701-4 By my prescience ere Ascension day 
mime Have brought the sun unto his usual height, 
agical ea 
ition, Of crown, Estate, and Royal dignity 
iahon Shalt thou be clean despoiled and dispossessed. 
me of > Ell 265-266 and yet ere that day come 
ns. j The king shall lose his crown. 
= > TR. 1727 Why so, then he may feel the crown but never see it. 
1 also EJI 2068 But that I feel the crown upon my head 
—_ " The line in 7.R. seems really a blend of the line from E.I7 and lines 859 and 3242 from 


Tamburlaine, “And death arrests the organ of my voice,” and “And sorrow stops the 
passage of my speech.” 
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T.R. 1825 
EIT 2557 


T.R. 1870 


E.II 1080-81 


T.R. 1984 
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Sweet Jesus save my soul, forgive my rash attempt 
Assist me sweet God, and receive my soul 


Here shouldst thou perish on my rapier’s point 
Upon my weapon’s point here shouldst thou fall 
And welter in thy gore 


Or will they each of them become a King? 


E.II 365-366 Make several kingdoms of this monarchy 


T.R. 1993 
E.II 2064 


T.R. 2018 


E.II 1785-86 





T.R. 2025 
EII 616 


T.R. 2029 
EII 333 


T.R. 2046-47 


2055-56 


And share it equally among you all. 


Thinks long to see their new-elected king 
But seeks to make a new elected king. 


These curses (good my lord) fit not the season 
O no my lord, this princely resolution 
Fits not the time. 


My lord, these motions are as passions of a mad man 
Diablo, what passions call you these? 


Was ever King as I oppressed with cares 
Was ever King thus overruled as I 


Philip, as thou hast ever loved thy King 
Dissemble with the nobles 

Then Philip show thy fealty to thy King 

And ’mongst the Nobles plead thou for the King 


E.II 508-509 And therefore as thou lovest and tendrest me 


T.R. 2061 
Ell 626 


T.R. 2574 
E.II 1972 
1557 


T.R. 2785 
E.II 1910 


T.R. 2789 
E.II 1629 


T.R. 2825-26 


EJII 241 


T.R. 2851 
E.JII 2227 





Be thou my advocate unto these peers 


Thus mightst thou hope to plead with good success 
Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good success 


My soul doth fleet, world’s vanities farewell 
Spenser, I see our souls are fleeted hence 
Farewell, vain world 


Yet Lodowick revive thy dying heart 
O never more lift up this dying heart 


And follow time’s advantage with success 
And there stay time’s advantage with your son 


And the rancor of his heart breaks out in his countenance 


His countenance betrays he is displeased*® 


It will depose myself a King from reign 
I hear of late he hath deposed himself 


8 The Marlowe concordance shows rancor only in Locrine and Edward III. The phrase 
rancorous minds occurs in line 835 of Edward IT. 
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T.R. 2889 
EJI 2651 


T.R. 2930 

E.II 1849 
1204-5 
1268 


T.R. 2936-38 
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Who will not say, he rather lived too long 
Nay to my death, for too long have I lived 


O let me see my father ere he dies 
Shall I not see the king my father yet 
Intreateth you by me, yet but he may 
See him before he dies 

To see thee ere I die 


With sight of them his Nobles here 
With daggers in their hands, who offer up 
Their lives for ransom for their foul offence 


Ell 634-636 My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair, 


That wait attendance for a gracious look, 
And on their knees salute your majesty. 


The scene of the monk’s decision to murder King John and that of 
the actual murder resemble closely similar though shorter scenes in The 
Massacre at Paris and contain parallels. 


T.R. 2734 
M.P. 1143 


T.R. 2737 
M.P. 1147 


T.R. 2928 
M.P. 552 


T.R. 3008 
M.P. 1243 
575 


And merit heaven by killing of a King 
That for my conscience sake will kill the King 


For why, the deed is meritorious 
And the deed is meritorious 


His sight doth fail; lift up yourself my Lord 
O hold me up, my sight begins to fail 


That by succession is our lawful King 
For he is your lawful King and my next heir 
It is my due by just succession 


There are other parallels also: 


T.R. 160 
M.P, 978 


T.R. 767 
M.P. 211 


T.R. 1081 
M.P. 319 


T.R. 1084 
M.P. 721 


T.R. 1176 
M.P, 197 


Young man, thou needst not be ashamed of thy kin 
*Twere hard for me if I should doubt my kin 


A man of noted valour through the world 
Madan, it will be noted through the world 


So do I tread upon thy cursed self 
The Duke of Guise stamps on thy lifeless bulk 


Disperst the foes to true succession 
To plant the true succession of the faith® 


To aggravate the measure of our grief 
To aggravate our sudden misery 


* To plant the true succession of the crown and true succession in other phrases octur in 
The Battle of Alcazar. But M.P. seems the more likely source for T.R. since the following 


line in T.R., 1085, imitates Edward II. 
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T.R. 1198 


M.P. 653 


T.R. 1609-10 
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Arthur is safe, let John alone with him 


Tush man let me alone with him 


But heavens in our conduct rooting hence 
The false intruders, breakers of world’s peace 


M.P. 1125 And root Valoys his line from forth of France 

274 Upon the cursed breakers of our peace 
T.R. 1626 We ask to guerdon all our loyalties 
M.P. 68-69 Now shall I prove and guerdon to the full 

The love thou bear’st unto the house of Guise 
89 And then I’ll guerdon thee with store of crowns 

T.R. 1720 I will not buy your favours with my fear 
M.P. 774 Shall buy that strumpet’s favour with his blood 

703 Shall buy her favours even with his dearest blood 
T.R. 1761 Who, living, aimed shrewdly at my crown 
M.P. 903 For his aspiring thoughts aim at the crown 
T.R. 1844 Leave childish tears brave lords of England 
M.P. 1249 Henry thy King wipes off these childish tears 
T.R. 1943 To set a King beside his regal Seat 
M.P. 475 By due descent the Regal seat is mine 
T.R. 2349 Thanks to you all of this religious league 
Re. .3 I wish this union and religious league 
T.R. 2367 All that are present of this holy league 
M.P. 844 That am a juror in the holy league 
T.R. 2537 Bids me give Physic to a sickly soul 
M.P. 1033 Ah this sweet sight is physic to my soul 
T.R. 2690 And murder him that seeks to murder you 
M.P. 31 That seeks to murder all the Protestants 
T.R. 2941 We humbly thank your royal majesty 
M.P. 277 I humbly thank your royal majesty 









These lists include 32 parallels between The Troublesome Reign and 
Edward II and 22 between it and The Massacre at Paris, enough, even 
when the debatable ones are rejected, to establish a connection between 
Marlowe’s plays and the anonymous play, and to show that one author 
was imitating the other. This study assumes that the anonymous author 
was the borrower. The Tragical Reign would then date later then Edward 
II and The Massacre at Paris; and, since it was printed in 1591, both of 
Marlowe’s plays would have to date earlier. 

The borrowings from Marlowe indicate that the author of The Trouble- 
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some Reign was a chronic imitator. The presence, therefore, of many 
similarities and parallels between The Troublesome Reign and Peele’s 
Edward I indicates that Peele is the creditor. These include the use of 
such words as Mother Queen (which had appeared in 7.R. 1 and M.P. 
133 and which Peele himself had used in The Tale of Troy in 1589), 
Acon (instead of the usual form Acre), Palestine, Albion (all three of 
which might derive from a common source), the reference to Briareus 
in a short figurative passage, and the opening of both plays with the 
Queen Mother’s welcome to her returning son (both of which might be 
imitated from the Quezn’s welcome to Henry III in The Massacre at 
Paris). There are, also, closer parallels in the language of the two plays:'® 


T.R. 214-215 This is my doom, and this my doom shall stand 
Irrevocable, as I am king of England 
El 115 Since what I do shall rest irrevocable 
174 And this sentence is irrevocable 


T.R. 525 Misgovern’d gossip, stain to this resort 
EI 190 and he receive the reward of monstrous treasons and villainy, 
stain to the name and honour of his noble country 


T.R. 893 Send foul contagion to infect this clime 

EI 132 This clime o’er-lowering with black congealed clouds 
That take their swelling from the marish soil 
Fraught with infectious bogs and misty damps 


T.R. 1082 And leave thy body to the fowls for food 
EI 185 Hang in the air for fowls to feed upon 


T.R. 1301-02 Come on, sir Friar, pick this lock, this gear doth cotten hand- 
‘ some 
EI 150 Why, so: now it cottens, now the game begins" 


T.R. 1364 How now, a Prophet! Sir prophet whence are ye 
| El 106 What, not Morgan Pigot, our good Welch prophet” 





T.R. 1631 My word is past, receive your boon my Lord 
EI 164 My word is Pass’d—I am well agreed 


and > T.R. 1662 The heavens frown upon the sinful earth 
ven » EI 188 The angry heavens frown’d on Britain’s face 
een + T.R. 1675-76 Decide in ciphering what these five moons 
hor Portend this clime 
h 
7 1 Here the references to Peele are to pages in the first volume of A. H. Bullen’s two- 
ove volume edition of Peele’s works (London, 1888). 


1 of 4 Cottens occurs in Preston’s Cambyses. . 
% The resemblance in wording here is strengthened by the general resemblance of the 
context in both plays, the entrance of the prophet. 








T.R. 1917 
EI 176 
T.R. 1936 
El 97 

110 

210 
T.R. 1969 
EI 185 
T.R. 2464 
El 92 


184 


T.R. 2695 
El 99 


T.R. 2898 
EI 202 
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O heavens, what may these miracles portend 


Confound my wits, and dull my senses so 
Hello, Edward! How are thy senses confounded 


To make thee great and greatest of thy kin 
Follow the man that means to make you great 
Must be advanced to be the highest of your kin 
And be the highest of his kin 


There let him hang and be the Raven’s food 
Hang in the air for fowls to feed upon 


Shall be remunerated to the full 
That nobles strive who shall remunerate 
The soldiers’s resolution with regard 

We will remunerate his resolution 


And seek some means for to pastime the King 
Let us like friends pastime us on the sands. 


My tongue doth falter 
That while this faltering engine of my tongue 


Recognition of such a relationship between Edward I and The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John immediately raises the question of relationship 
to Edward II and The Massacre at Paris. A number of excellent paralle|s 
testify that some relationship exists. 


EI 123 
E.Il 1176 
M.P. 706 


EI 125 


E.II 1549-50 


EI 129 
E.Il 1468 
T.R. 850 


EI 186 
E.II 1774 


EI 208 
E.II 1964 


EI 210 
E.II 2669 


Where is the proud disturber of our state 
Thou proud disturber of thy country’s peace 
Against the proud disturber of the faith 


Seize on me, bloody butchers with your paws, 
It is but temporal you can inflict 

Tyrant, I scorn thy threats and menaces, 

Tis but temporal that thou canst inflict 


T’ avoid the fusion of our guilty blood 
That if without effusion of blood 
With much effusion of our English blood 


That havocks England’s sacred royalty 
That havocks England’s wealth and treasury 


Hence, feigned weeds! unfeigned is my grief 
Hence feigned weeds, unfeigned are my woes 
The luke-warm spring distilling from his eyes 
And let these tears distilling from mine eyes 


Which was the original, Marlowe or Peele? Marlowe in Tamburlaine had 


borrowed at least one phrase from Peele. 
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The answer is, perhaps, to be found in the passage in Edward JI, 
963-997, containing the Wild O’Neil and The Haughty Dane lines, 
which will be shown later to have possible significance as topical allusions 
to contemporary affairs. The passage reads in part: 


; Lan. 
Mor. 
Lan. 


Lan. 


Look for rebellion, look to be deposed. 

Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 

And lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates, 

The wild O’Neil, with swarms of Irish kerns, 
Lives uncontrolled within the English pale, 

Unto the walls of York the Scots have made road, 
And unresisted, drove away rich spoils. 


Mor. Ju. The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas, 


While in the harbor ride thy ships unrigged 
What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors. 
Who loves thee? but a sort of flatterers 

Thy gentle Queen, sole sister to Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 


i It continues with a statement that the peers have deserted the king, 


that libels are circulated against the king, and closes with a detailed 
reference to the Scottish inroads. It is denunciatory to extreme, and if 
directed at contemporary affairs, was an undoubted attack on the ad- 
ministration. 


Edward I opens with a speech by the Queen Mother, which at line 11 


ee or 





launches into a praise of England. 


Illustrious England, ancient seat of kings 

Whose chivalry hath royalised thy fame, 

That sounding bravely through terrestrial vale, 
Proclaiming conquests, spoils, and victories, 
Rings glorious echoes through the farthest world; 
What warlike nation, trained in feats of arms, 
What barbarous people, stubborn or untamed, 
What climate under the meridian signs, 

Or frozen zone under this brumal plage, 

Erst have not quaked and trembled at the name 
Of Britain and her mighty conquerors? 

Her neighbor realms, as Scotland, Denmark, France, 
Awed with their deeds and jealous of her arms, 
Have begged defensive and offensive leagues. 


Here is answer, charge by charge, to the Marlowe indictment. France 
Scotland, and Denmark, named by Marlowe as having the advantage 
of England, are stated by Peele to have begged “defensive and offensive 
leagues.”’ England signed a treaty with Denmark in 1590. Furthermore, 


this very opening scene of Edward I a few lines later shows the king es- 
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tablishing a hospital for his wounded soldiers and demanding contribu- 
tions to it from his courtiers instead of allowing them to “lie groaning 
at the gates.” The play goes on to show the conquest of Scotland and 
Wales, a king devoted to his queen, and a Mortimer proving a patriot. 

There is, then, some justification for considering Edward II the earlier 
and Edward I a play deliberately written to offset the gloomy picture 
presented by Marlowe. Of course, the argument might work the other 
way. But in the attempt to arrange the pieces of the puzzle into pattern 
Edward I will be placed between Edward II and The Troublesome Reign. 

A number of less ¢' \ious parallels suggest that Edward I followed 
even The Massacre at aris. 


El 89 And tear down lime and mortar with their nails 
M.P. 100-102 Set me to scale the high Pyramides 

And thereon set the diadem of France 

I'll either rend it with my nails to naught 


El We'll rouse him from his hold, and make him soon 
Dislodge his camp 
M.P. Intending to dislodge my camp with speed 


El G4 And seeing by doom of heaven it is decreed 
And lawful line of our succession 
M.P. 575 It is my due by just succession 


EI 114 How factions waste the richest commonwealth 
And discord spoils the seats of mighty kings 

M.P. 1048-50 Hath he [Guise] not made me in the Pope’s defence 
To spend the treasure that should strength my land 
In civil broils between Navarre and me? 


This comfort, Madam, that your Grace doth give 
Binds me in double duty whilst I live 

The many favours which your grace hath shown 
From time to time, but specially in this, 

Shall bind me ever to your highness’ will 


El 176 Villain, thou diest, God and my right have prevailed 
M.P. 795 Thus God we see doth ever guide the right 
(said immediately after the slaying of Joyeux] 


EI 183 And beat these braving Scots from England’s bounds 
M.P. 1126 And beat proud Bourbon to his native home 


EI 199 Sweet queen, this sinking is a surfeit ta’en 
Of pride 
M.P. 960 Surcharged with surfeit of ambitious thoughts 


If Edward I follows The Massacre at Paris as well as Edward II and 
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precedes The Troublesome Reign of King John, then it is possible to arrive 
at a tentative dating. The Troublesome Reign was printed in 1591 and 
must have been produced earlier. It parallels Edward J and must there- 
fore have been written after Edward I was produced. Edward I, however, 
must have been written after the production of The Massacre at Paris, 
which, however earlier it may have started, must have been finished after 
the death of Henry III of France on August 2, 1589. Therefore, The 
Massacre of Paris must have been produced early in 1590, Edward J 
at least towards the middle of the year, and The Troublesome Reign of 
King John not earlier than the latter part of 1590 or before March 24 of 
1591. Since Edward IT is earlier than both Edward I and The Trouble- 
some Reign and must have preceded The Massacre at Paris, it cannot 
have been produced later than 1589. 

Dating Edward ITI as not later than 1589 is confirmed by two parallels 
between it and Fair Em. 


F.E. 1. iii® Ah Em! the subject of my restless thoughts 
The Anvil whereupon my heart doth beat 
EII 609 My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow 


F.E. wi How near this parting goeth to my heart 
IV. iii It would go near her heart 
ElI 603 Did never sorrow go so near my heart. 


Since Greene ridiculed Fair Em in the introduction to his Farewell to 
Folly in 1591, it is presumably as early as 1590, and any play it echoes 
would date correspondingly earlier. 

Another set of parallels raises a more difficult question of dating and 
has inspired contradictory interpretations. 


E.II 2302-5 Immortal powers, that knows the painful cares 
That waits upon my poor disturbed soul, 
O level all your looks upon these daring men 
That wrongs their liege and sovereign, England’s king 


Wounds of Immortal powers that know the painful cares 
Civil War That wait upon my poor distressed heart, 
O bend your brows and level all your look 
Of dreadful awe upon these daring men 


Paradise considers Lodge’s version in The Wounds of Civil War the 
original and dated that play 1586. Robertson considered the version in 
Edward II and earlier and argued that Edward II therefore should be 
given a very early date. He placed it before Tamburlaine. Neither theory 
disturbs the provisional dating here as earlier than 1589. . 


18 Quotations are from Brooke's edition in The Shakespeare A pocrypha (1918). 
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Two other well-known sets of parallels, when reéxamined, lend some 
additional support to this early date, one between Edward II and The 
True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, the other between Edward J] 
and the First Part of the Contention between the Houses of Lancaster and 
York: 


ElII 970 The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas 
T.T. 209 ‘Stern Fawconbridge commands the narrow seas. 


E.II 966-967 The wild O’Neil, with swarms of Irish kerns 
Lives uncontrolled within the English pale 

Con. 1013-16 “The wild O’Neil my Lords, is up in arms 
With troops of Irish kerns that uncontrolled 
Doth plant themselves within the English pale 
And burns and spoils the country as they go. 


Both passages in Edward II have been interpreted as later than those 
they parallel, and an early date in consequence has been assigned the 
so-called York-Lancaster plays. Fresh investigation, however, shows 
that this interpretation has been made on too little evidence. Since “the 
haughty Dane” is an anachronism in Edward II and since there was 
an historical Fauconbridge at the time of the events shown in The True 
Tragedy, scholars have considered the Marlowe line the imitation. Such 
interpretation, however, fails to explain how a man like Marlowe came 
to write a line so apparently stupid. Can the line be a topical allusion 
to contemporary events? Elizabethans had an interest in Denmark. The 
most obvious example, of course, is the old Hamlet, which existed as 
early as 1589. On August 20 of the same year, James VI of Scotland, 
the heir to the English throne, married Anne of Denmark. Fair Em, 
which deals with a fictitious marriage between William the Conqueror 
and a Danish princess, cannot be much later, for Greene ridiculed two 
lines of it in 1591. Part of the action of Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes 
is laid in Denmark, Sir Clyomon himself being a Danish prince, and the 
King of Denmark one of the characters. English actors had visited 
Denmark as early as 1586. The Troublesome Reign of King John and 
Edward I mention it as one of the important countries of Europe. 
None of these facts, however, explains the line in question, nor do the 
various histories of England throw any light on it. Relations between 
the two countries seem to have been steadily amicable. They exchanged 


“4 The line numbering is my own to the version printed in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare's 
Library, v1, 2d ed. In quoting, I have used the single line as it appears in the second edition 
of The True Tragedy in 1600. 

& The line numbering is my own to the version printed in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Lib- 
rary, V, 2d ed. I quote the lines, however, as they appear in the second edition of The 
Contention in 1600; in the first edition of 1594 the last line is misplaced. 
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embassies and kept representatives at each other’s court. In 1587, for 
instance, the King of Denmark"* had offered his services as mediator 
between England and Spain. Denmark at that time was a larger country 
in area and occupied a position of greater power in Europe than at any 
time since. The king, Frederick II (1571-88), was a forceful man and 
“before he died was able to enforce the rule that all foreign ships should 
strike their topsails to Danish men of war as a token of his right to rule 
the seas.’””'? Denmark had for generations controlled all the Scandinavian 
peninsula as well as the land included in modern Denmark and much 
of modern Germany bordering on the North Sea, and by virtue of this 
control had collected a tax from all vessels sailing the intervening waters 
—the so-called Sound Dues,'* which lasted to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. These payments had caused much discussion between 
England and Denmark from the time of Edward IV. As English trade 
developed with Russia and the Baltic provinces, numerous causes for 
friction arose. Frederick II even claimed taxes on ships sailing around 
Norway to Russia, and in 1583 Elizabeth ordered English traders to 
pay these taxes. Matters were complicated by the depredations of Eng- 
lish pirates, which afforded Denmark grounds for counter-complaint. 
Frederick stoutly maintained his point on all occasions and did not 
hesitate to close the Sound in reprisal. By 1586 the friction between the 
two countries had increased. The King and the court were reported to 
be very pro-Spanish.'® In that year also occurred a case of piracy in 
which Martin Dering, a Dane, lost his ship to Diggory Piper, an English- 
man, a case that dragged through the English courts two years.” In 
1586, too, the Danes had complained of port dues in England and had 
asked for the release of two Icelandic ships detained in England. In the 
same year, Frederick II, wishing an ambassador to arrive in England 
unexpectedly, detained all English and Dutch ships in Denmark twelve 
hours. In 1587, he complained to Elizabeth against the slow procedure 
of English courts, charged neglect of the things he brought to her atten- 
tion, and hinted at reprisal.” He also detained Dutch vessels until he 
received satisfaction for the Dutch capture of his chancellor, Rantzau, 
on a diplomatic visit to the Prince of Parma.” The Dutch complained 
to Elizabeth and asked her assistance. 

% State Papers, Foreign, 1586-88, p. 369. 

1’ Bain, Robert Nisbit, “Denmark,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. (1910), vim, 32. 

18 Hill, Charles E., The Danish Sound Dues and the Command of the Baltic (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1906). 

9 S. P. Foreign, 1586-87, p. 252. 

20 Deardoff, Neva Ruth, “English Trade in the Baltic during the Reign of Elizabeth” in 
Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period (University of Pegnsyl- 
vania, 1912), p. 274. 21S. P. Foreign, 1586-88, p. 357. 2 Tbid., p. 60. 
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Though the details are not clearly at hand, relations evidently grew 
acute, for on May 22, 1587, Richard Douglas wrote Archibald Douglas 
that the King of Denmark was making warlike preparations, and in 
June of the same year Prospero Pellegrini wrote Giacopo Manucci that 
frequent reports from Germany by way of Venice brought news of an 
impending break between Denmark and England.” Matters dragged on 
without the break, but in January, 1588, Frederick II threatened to 
settle matters himself if Elizabeth did not see that satisfaction was done 
for complaint made to him daily of English piracy. The death of 
Frederick the following April relieved the tension. Later in the same 
year the Danish Council acting as a regency made a treaty with Eliza- 
beth, settled some matters, and agreed to postpone until the new king’s 
majority the discussion of others in dispute.* There were still com- 
plaints,* but never so threatening a stage as from 1586 to 1588. 

So “The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas,”’ even if anachro- 
nistic in Edward IT, meant something to its audience and was a topica! 
allusion to contemporary international relations. The matters involve: 
must have been known to Londoners by report from travelers, shipping 
men, and merchants, even if the diplomatic exchanges were unknown. 
The line has more significance than “Stern Fauconbridge commands the 
narrow seas,” for Fauconbridge, though mentioned in the chronicles, is 
not shown even in them to have played an outstanding part in the 
events dramatized in The True Tragedy, and his actual career did not 
belong where it is mentioned in the play. “The haughty Dane” line 
would have had its greatest appeal when matters were at a crucial stage 
or were still fresh in the public mind. It leaves the date of the play 
about where the other parallels place it—not later than 1589. 

The other set of parallels deals with O’Neil’s activities in Ireland. The 
version in The Contention states that The O’Neil has invaded the English 
Pale and is ravaging the country. During Elizabeth’s reign the English 
Pale embraced the modern counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, and Kil- 
dare. Spenser, in A View of the Present State of Ireland, made a special 
point of the fact that the Pale-did not extend further north than Dun- 
dalk.?? The O’Neil, that is, chief of the clan, from 1567 to his resignation 


% Hatfield Papers, Part 3, p. 257 and p. 263, in Hist. MSS Commission Report, tx. 

™* S. P. Foreign, 1586-88, p. 494. 

% Camden, William, The History of the Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth, Late 
Queen of England. Translation (London, 1675), p. 421. 

% Cheyney, E. P., “England and Denmark in the Later Days of Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
J. Mod. Hist. (1929), pp. 9-39. 

17 The Works of Spenser, edited by R. Morris with a memoir by John W. Hales, the 
so-called Globe edition (London, 1904), p. 616. 
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in 1593 was Sir Tirlogh Luineagh** O’Neil, whose territory lay outside 
the Pale in the county of Tyrone in Ulster and who made his head- 
quarters in the neighborhood of Lough Neagh, which lies in Eastern 
Ulster about midway on the north and south line. Throughout his long 
career he was turbulent, but his turbulence was exercised in Ulster and 
his belligerency vented itself on his Irish neighbors. He worried every 
governor in turn, but by 1580 he had been content with the English 
acknowledgment of his native hereditary rights and, though at times 
threatening, he did nothing that could be characterized by the words in 
The Contention.*® Nor, apparently, did any other O’ Neil. 

It is true that the O’Neil’s aided Edward Bruce in his invasion*® of 
Ireland during the reign of Edward II, but they did not invade the 
English Pale. Marlowe’s words, however, say nothing about a military 
invasion. They imply a peaceful or at least undisputed residence. But 
Tirlogh Luineagh O’Neil did not live in the Pale, though he attended 
Parliament at Dublin. 

Since the words in neither passage can refer to Tirlogh Luineagh 
O’Neil and since those in The Contention are historically incorrect, can 
the passage in Edward II refer to any other O’ Neil? 

Hugh O’Neil, who later became Earl of Tyrone, returned to Ireland 
in 1568 and was established by Sir Henry Sidney in what is now the 
county of Armagh (not in the Pale). In 1574 he assisted the Earl of 
Essex against the MacPhelim branch of the O’Neils, and in 1580 com- 
plained that Tirlogh Luineagh O’Neil, with whom he had been quarrel- 
ing—in O’Neil territory—had driven him to the woods. In 1585 he sat 
in the Irish Parliament as Earl of Tyrone. By March, 1588, he had 
fallen out with the governor, Sir John Perrot, who proclaimed a hosting 
against him, but he quickly submitted and went to Dublin. That same 
year he made war on Tirlogh Luineagh O’Neil, but was routed. In 1590 
he was back in London under some restraint. The deputy in Ireland 
wrote that the Pale had felt great good and security in his neighborhood. 
In 1593 Tirlogh Luineagh O’Neil, now grown old, resigned to Tyrone 
the chieftancy of the clan.” 

Marlowe may have used “The O’Neil’”’ mistakenly with Tyrone in 
mind. If so, the lines would seem best applicable to Tyrone’s visit to 


%8 These two names are spelled variously, but all spellings represent the same pronuncia- 
tion of the original Irish words. 

%* For the career and activities of Tirlogh Luineagh O’Neil, see Bagwell, Richard, Jre- 
land Under the Tudors, 3 vols. (London, 1890), esp. Vol. m1. 

* Curtis, Edmund, A History of Medieval Ireland from 1110 to 1513, (L., 1923), p. 229. 

* Besides the history by Bagwell, previously mentioned, the article on Hugh O’Neil, 
Earl of Tyrone, in D.N.B. has served as authority for this sketch. 
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Dublin in 1588, and to have been written while the visit was fairly 
recent. They would have little point after Tyrone’s return to England 
in or shortly before 1590. They therefore leave the date of Edward I] 
as not later than 1589.” 

Since the traditional date of 1588 for Doctor Faustus is not disturbed 
by the relationships to other plays, discussion of those relationships is 
here postponed. The Jew of Malta and Dido remain to be placed in the 
chronology. Parallels in Arden of Feversham, which this investigation 
dates 1591 as will be later shown, would indicate that the Jew of Malta 
cannot be later than 1590 or early 1591. 


Ard. 691-696 a leane faced writhen knave 
Hawk nosed and very hollow eyed 
With mighty furrows in his stormy brows; 
Long hair down his shoulders curled; 
His chin was bare, but on his upper lip 
A mutchado, which he wound about his ear. 


J.M. 1744-45 A fellow met me with a muschatoes like a Raven’s wing 
1858-60 He sent a shaggy totter’d staring slave 
That when he speaks, draws out his grisly beard 
And winds it twice or thrice anout his ear 












To these may be added: 


Ard. 391 Was ever silly woman so tormented 
J.M, 1912 Was ever Jew tormented as I am 


Ard. 421 Aye, Ales, and it was cunningly performed 
J.M. 1132 True; and it shall be cunningly performed 


Ard. 534 Good fortune follow all your forward thoughts 
J.M. 2122 May all good fortune follow Calymath 


Ard. 1917 Why, Master Arden, know you what you do 
JM. 317 Why, know you what you did by this device 


% Those interested in pushing further the topical allusions in Edward II might find in 
the Bannockburn passage (lines 990-997) a reference to an occurrence on June 27, 1585, 
as told by Camden (op. cit., p. 313). At a meeting between Sir John Foster and Thomas 
Carre (Ker) of Fernihurst, English and Scottish wardens of the Middle Marches respec- 
tively, the Scots came armed in battle array with ensigns spread and drums beating, in 
number above 3000. The English numbered less than 300. A tumult ensued, the Scots 
fired, Russell, an Englishman, was slain, the English fled, and the Scots pursued them 
four miles into England. Lines 2328-29, 

O miserable is that commonweal, where lords 
Keep court, and kings are locked in prison, 
might cloak an allusion to factional troubles in Scotland during the 1580's. 

% The line numbering is my own to the text of Arden of Feversham printed in Brooke’s 

The Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
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Rupert Taylor 


Ard. 2120 Twas more for fear of him than love of you 
J.M, 1826 Rather for fear than love 


Ard. 2130 But I had rather die than bid him welcome 
J.M. 599 For I had rather die than see her thus 


Some resemblances indicate that the author of The Troublesome 
Reign may have known The Jew of Malta: 


T.R. 560 Good words, sir sauce, your betters are in place™ 
J.M. 1256 Go to, sirra sauce, is this your question 


T.R. 973 How much I scorn thy new-made Duke and thee 
J.M. 545 We now are almost at the new-made nunnery® 


T.R. 985 With him who stands accurst of God and man 
1175 Who stand accursed in our mother church 
J.M. 296 Who stand accursed in the sight of heaven 


T.R. 2436 Every man shall reap the fruit of his desert 
JM. 841 No doubt your soul shall reap the fruit of it 
847 Tis likely they in time shall reap some fruit 


T.R. 2460 This to converse with John that is accurst 
J.M. 922 Converse not with him, he is cast off from heaven 


T.R. 2517 Betake yourself to arms, my troops are prest 
J.M. 2002 Now, Gentlemen, betake you to your arms 


T.R. 2597 It loaths I live, I live and loath my life 
JM. 501 No, I will live: nor loath I this my life 


T.R. 2600 Why die I not? Death scorns so vile a prey 
J.M. 406 Why pine not I, and die in this distress 


T.R. 2983 That was the chiefest enemy to France 
J.M, 1015 His father was my chiefest enemy 


There are no strikingly obvious parallels to the Jew of Malta in Ed- 
ward I, Since the latter play has such strong parallels to Edward II and 
The Massacre at Paris, it seems that Peele did not know The Jew of 
Malta and that it must have been produced contemporaneously with 
his own. The Jew of Malta would, therefore, date some time in 1590 
between The Massacre at Paris and The Troublesome Reign of King John. 


* This line seems modeled on one in Edward I. The resemblance to The Jew of Malta 
lies in the vocative, sir sauce. 

% New-made also occurs in J.M. 551, 1249. The concordances show it used elsewhere 
only in The Contention, The True Tragedy, and once in Marlowe’s translation of Ovid, and 
in The Murder of John Brewen. 
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The parallels between The Troublesome Reign and Dido indicate that 
some form of Dido was known as early as 1590: 






T.R. 514 Nor came I hither with intent of wrong 
D. 258 We come not, we, to wrong your Libian Gods 






T.R. 539-540 Peace, Arthur, peace, thy mother makes thee wings 
To soar with peril after Icarus 

D. 1651-52 I’ll frame me wings of wax like Icarus 
And o’er his ships will scar unto the Sun 


T.R. 673 And chill cold fear assails thy times of rest 
D. 555 And dipt it in the old king’s chill cold blood 


T.R. 876 Madam, good cheer, these drooping languishments 
D. 1479 If that be all, then cheer thy drooping looks 


T.R. 900 He takes a truce with Elnor’s damned brat 
1190 Elnor’s proud brat hath rob’d me of my son 
D. 811 Here lies my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat** 


T.R. 1196 Now, Lewes, thy fortune buds with happy spring 
D. 86 But first in blood must his good fortune bud 


T.R. 1783 Ah dull conceited peasant, knowest thou not 
D. 716 O dull conceited Dido, that till now 


T.R. 1907 And give him burial as befits his state 

D. 1584 Which if it chance, I’ll give him burial 

T.R. 2004 Why do the winds not break their brazen gates 
D. 62 Then gan the winds break ope their brazen doors 


T.R. 2022 I would be loath to leave our Highness thus 
D. 1489 How loath I am to leave these Libyan bounds 


T.R. 2642 And swallowed up the most of all our men 
D. 363 Thinking the sea had swallowed up thy ships 




























The tentative chronology of Marlowe’s plays, as it thus emerges, 
leaves the two parts of Tamburlaine in their traditional place as pro- 
duced before the publication of Greene’s Perimides, which was regis- 
tered March 29, 1588, and Faustus in its traditional date of 1588. It 
shows that Edward II must have been written not later than 1589, and 
that some form of Dido was known in 1590, but cannot set more exact 
dates for either. It definitely places The Massacre at Paris in early 1590) 
and The Jew of Malta following it the same year. This would indicate 
that Marlowe’s known dramatic work was done by the end of 1590. 



















* Brat is a frequent word in Greene’s plays. 
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The study has not entered into questions of style. Nor does it give any 
hint as to Marlowe’s occupation after 1590. 

Once set up, even tentatively, the chronology provides a scheme into 
which other plays may be fitted. For instance, it dates Fair Em as 
following Edward II and preceding Greene’s attack on its author in 
Farewell to Folly in 1591. The Taming of a Shrew contains parallels to 
Tamburlaine and Faustus.*’ The absence of parallels to Marlowe’s other 
plays would date it earlier than their appearance, perhaps late 1588 or 
early 1589, especially since it may have furnished some phrases to 
Greene and Nashe in Menaphon and the Preface to Menaphon in 1589. 

Greene’s plays, because of parallels to Marlowe’s, invite testing by 
the chronology. Alphonsus of Aragon, considered the earliest because of 
general amateurishness, has been dated 1588, shortly after Tamburlaine, 
which it parallels and mentions.** But compare the following: 


A.of A. 213 Rise up, my friend, thy pardon soon is got 
EII 1032 Your pardon is quickly got of Isabel, 

A.of A. 800 To fly this country, banish’d and forlorn 
E.II 595 Then let her live abandon’d and forlorn, 


| A.of A. 999-1001 Fausta, what means this sudden flight of yours? 


Why do you leave your husband’s princely court, 
And all alone pass through these thickest groves, 


, Ell 253-255 Madam whither walks your majesty so fast? 


Queen Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 
To live in grief and baleful discontent, 
LA, of A. 1622-3 O sacred prince, if that the salt brine tears 
Distilling down poor Fausta’s wither’d cheeks, 
§ Ell 2669 And let these tears distilling from mine eyes, 
| A.of A. 956 This heart, this hand, yea, and this blade should 
be, 


ETI 719-720 But whiles I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 
I will not yield to any such upstart, 


If Greene is the imitator in these passages, then Alphonsus of Aragon 
must be dated as late as 1590.** If Greene’s lines are considered the 
originals, then the play would remain as belonging to 1588 and Marlowe 


* Boas, F. S., ‘The Taming of a Shrew’ Being The Original of Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of 


) the Shrew’ (London, 1908), pp. 91-98. 


* Line numbers are my own to the text printed in Thomas H. Dickinson’s edition of 


> Greene’s Plays, Mermaid Series (London and New York, n.d.). 


* So late a date would explain the lack of the promised second part of this play as due 
to Greene’s difficulties with the actors at about this date, and to his failure to perform 
the task once amicable relations were renewed. 
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would prove the imitator.“° The earlier date is somewhat supported by 
a few resemblances between Alphonsus of Aragon and Fair Em. For 


instance, the set of parallels, 


A.A. 1393 Born underneath the planet of mishap 
F.E. m1. i. 50f. Born to mishap, myself am only she 
On whom the Sun of Fortune never shined 
But planets ruled by retrograde aspect 
Foretold mine ill in my nativity, 


Tia ale ee eRe 


in which Greene’s line may have suggested some imagery in a passage 
built on a pattern familiar to English drama after Faustus. The author 
of Fair Em, though using a different plot pattern, may have imitated 
the close of Greene’s play in the close of his own. Alphonsus, scorned 
by Iphigena, “taunted in most spiteful sort” (line 1705), professes to 
loathe her, rejects her even when she begs him on her knees to accept 
her, but finally, at his father’s instance, retracts his refusal, takes her to 
wife, and receives her father Amurath’s blessing with the promise, 


he Ua inca de ech Mea: Nid eS lec ns 


for her dowry, when her father dies, 
Thou shalt possess the Turkish empery. 


In the last scene of Fair Em, William the Conqueror refuses to marry 
Blanche, declaring that Mariana’s deceit has made him “abhor their 
sex,”’ but, after hearing the case of Em and Manvile, changes his mind 
and accepts Blanche with the blessing of her father, who says, 


Here, take my daughter Blanche; 
And after my decease the Denmark crown.“ 
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A Looking Glass for London and England has such resemblances to 
Faustus as to indicate a definite relationship, especially in the scene of 
the Usurer’s repentance, L.G.L.E., v. ii. Besides parallels to lines in 
Marlowe’s Faustus® and the Stage Directions after line 2063, ‘The Evil 
Angel tempts him, offering the knife and rope,”’ which visualize Faustus, 
632-633, 





exes 





Poison, guns, halter, and envenomed steel 
Are laid before me to dispatch myself, 


4° Acceptance of Marlowe’s imitation of Greene here might weaken the theory on which 
this tentative chronology was built. In the plays already discussed, however, parallels 
such as these have been supported by stronger parallels and more similar parallels. 

41 Since real plots are few, likeness of situation may be pushed too far in seeking to 
establish relationships. But the author of Fair Em is suspected of having taken ideas for 
plot from Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. It seems not too much, then, to suspect 
him of having pilfered from Alphonsus of Aragon. 

«@ Faustus, lines 439, 620, 623, 626, 692, 1356, 1370, 1381, 1421. 
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this scene of the Usurer’s repentance resembles in general pattern the 
death scene of Faustus, and in lines 2055 and 2059-60, 

You mountains, shroud me from the God of truth 

Cover me, hills, and shroud me from the Lord: 

Swallow me, Lycus, shield me from the Lord, 


recalls lines 1438-39 of Faustus, 


Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God. 


Since the scene in Faustus is an integral part of the play and the scene 
in A Looking Glass for London and England might be omitted entirely 
from its context without loss, it seems reasonable to accept Marlowe’s 
as the original.* 

There are some probable parallels between Marlowe’s Edward II and 
A Looking Glass for London and England. 


L.G.L.E. 2015 My soul is buried in the hell of thought 


2044 The hell of sorrow haunts me up and down 
EII 412 Is all my hope turned to this hell of grief 

2538 I feel a hell of grief: where is my crown 
L.G.L.E. 1215 Thou art unmeet to look upon a king 


EII 2248-49 I tell thee ’tis not meet that one so false 
Should come about the person of a prince. 


A stronger case occurs in Edward IT, lines 1030-31, 


Would Lancaster and he had both caroused 
A bowl of poison to each other’s health, 


which may echo the poisoning of the King of Paphlagonia at the end of 
Act 11in A Looking Glass for London and England, in which Alvida says, 


That, will he swear it to my lord the king, 
And in a full carouse of Greekish wine,“ 
Drink down the malice of his deep revenge. 


* The issue is not so simple as it seems. Lodge in his Alarum against Usurers in 1584 had 
written, “You shall desire the mountains to fall upon you and the hills to cover you from 
the fearful indignation of the Lord of Hosts.” (Hunterian Club ed., p. 51.) This passage 
more closely resembles Marlowe’s than does that in the play, and might evidence imitation 
on Marlowe’s part of the Alarum against Usurers. But why did not the passage in A Looking 
Glass for London and England more closely resemble Lodge’s earlier expression? Perhaps the 
resemblance between Marlowe and Lodge is purely fortuitous, for each could derive from 
Revelations v1.i2-13 and Hosea x. 8. 

“ This line itself echoes Tamburlaine 2966-67, 

And happily with full Natolian bowls . 
Of Greekish wine. 
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There is also one strong parallel to The Massacre at Paris: 


LG.L.E. 22 And beat proud Jeroboam from his hold 
M.P. 1126 And beat proud Bourbon to his native home. 


The student here faces three possibilities: first, that this play antedates 
all of Marlowe’s; second, that it follows Tamburlaine, which it paralle's, 
but precedes Edward II and The Massacre at Paris, to which it furnished 
models or phrases for lines; third, that it followed all of Marlowe’s plays. 
The first would credit Greene with initiating the blank-verse drama and 
the conquering hero, a likelihood scholarship will be slow to accept. The 
third has been urged by some. The second seems the more plausible, 
although it seriously complicates the problem of finding a successful test 
for chronology and casts uncertainty on all findings. According to it, 
A Looking Glass for London and England would certainly not date earlier 
than the earliest part of 1589, but more likely would belong to 1588 
following Faustus. — 

Greene’s Orlando Furioso followed the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in July, 1588, if Gayley’s® interpretation of lines 80-90 is correct. |t 
parallels and imitates Tamburlaine but has no striking parallels to 
Faustus. The resemblance of lines 721-722, 

Org. Ah, my lord, Orlando— 
Mars. Orlando! What of Orlando? 


to the dialogue of Lluellen and Guenther on page 11 of Edward I, 


G. Edward, O Edward! 
Ll. And what of him? 


G. But Elinor, ‘thy Elinor! 
Ll. And what of her, 
and of line 723, 
He, my lord, runs madding through the woods, 


to Queen Elinor’s lines in Edward I (page 136), 


What grief, what piercing pains, like young man’s love 
That makes me madding run this to and fro 


establishes for Orlando Furioso a further limit of early 1590, which is 
supported by the parallelism between line 1302, 


What, was I mad? what Fury hath enchanted me? 
and line 291 of The Troublesome Reign of King John, 


“ Gayley, C. M., in Representative English Comedies, From the Beginnings to Shakes- 
peare (New York, 1903), p. 408. 
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What headstrong fury doth enchant my son? 


Lines 167-169, 


Whose choice is like that Greekish giglot’s love 
That left her lord, Prince Memelaus, 
And with a swain made ’scape away to Troy 


recall the same story as lines 1183-84 in Edward II, 


That like the Greekish strumpet trained to arms 
And bloody wars, so many valiant knights, 


and may have inspired them. But there is danger of self-deception of 
finding here what one is looking for. The same is true of lines 1343-47, 


but of so haughty thoughts 
As naught can serve to quench th’ aspiring flames 
That burns as do the fires of Sicily 
Unless I win the princely diadem 
That sits so ill upon the coward’s head, 


in which one can find vague resemblances to Guise’s long soliloquy in 
The Massacre at Paris, to the single line 930, “‘For his aspiring thoughts 
aim at the crown,” and to the sentiment in line 990, ‘‘So will I triumph 
over this wanton king.” It is perhaps safe to say only that Orlando 
Furioso is most probably contemporary with Faustus and belongs to 
1588. 

Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay has been considered by some“ 
as earlier than Fair Em, chiefly on the theory that Fair Em burlesqued 
it, and that Greene in retaliation ridiculed Fair Em and its author.‘ 
Gayley, judging Greene’s play earlier than Fair Em, arrived at Decem- 
ber, 1589,** as the date of production, a date which Dickinson accepted 
also. Other considerations support the year if not the month and day. 
Greene makes Edward return a bachelor from the Holy Land, and puts 
his meeting with Elinor of Castile and his betrothal to her after the 
return. Peel’s Edward I showed Edward and Elinor returning as man 
and wife from the Holy Land, and reported the death of a son during 


“ Dickinson, op. cit., xxxix, for a summary of the correspondences of the two plays. 

‘It might be noted that the author of Fair Em, after first referring to William the 
Corqueror as “the Norman Duke,” later, with no explanation or justification, calls him 
“the Saxon Duke.’’ This may be a thrust at Greene, who in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
Act 1. Scene ii, associated “the Saxon Duke” with “the Almain Monarch” and Castile, 
and Saxony with the same in Act mr. Scene ii, without providing any speeches for such a 
character or any part in the action. The author of Fair Em would then seem to imply that 
Greene’s stage directions must be intended for the King of England, who was present in 
those scenes, and would thus be chafing Greene for historical inaccuracy. This, however, 
may be very far-fetched. 48 Gayley, op. cit., pp. 411-412. 
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their absence. It is not likely that Greene, even using the utmost of 
romantic license, would have so written after the other situation had 
been given so great publicity as the London stage afforded. Edward /, 
furthermore, contains some possible verbal parallels to Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. The Troublesome Reign of King John contains others, 
such as: 
T.R. 1700-01 But on some other knowledge that I have 

By my prescience ere Ascension day 
F.B.F.B. v. iii I find by deep prescience of my art 


and the dying prophecy of John, 
T.R. 2908-10 From out these loins shall spring a Kingly Monarch 


Whose arms shall reach unto the gates of Rome 
And with his feet treads down the strumpet’s pride, 


which resembles the Prophecy of Friar Bacon in Greene’s play, 


F.B.F.B. v. iii From forth the royal garden of a king 

Shall flourish out so rich and fair a bud 
Whose brightness shall deface proud Phoebus’ flower 
And overshadow Albion with her leaves. 


These additional considerations, then, point to 1589 as the latest and 
most probable date for Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

James IV, almost universally accepted as Greene’s last play, does not 
fit so easily into the chronology. General opinion places it not later than 
1590, the date accepted by Gayley, Dickinson, and Miss Hudson,* not 
to mention others. Gayley set July for the time of actual composition. 
Miss Hudson allows the period including summer and early fall. The 
play as it stands contains several resemblances to Edward I and The 
Troublesome Reign of King John. The opening scene resembles Scene iii 
in Edward I. The conference of the nobles in Act 1. Scene ii, together 
with Queen Dorothea’s request to them, recalls the conference of the 
nobles at St. Edmundsbury in The Troublesome Reign and the defense 
of the king to the nobles by the Bastard. Individual lines throughout 
James IV seem reminiscent of Edward I and The Troublesome Reign, 
but time has not permitted the identification of the echoes. If further 
study should prove the existence of genuine parallels to these two plays, 
then James IV must be dated preceding Edward J in early 1590 or even 
earlier, or following The Troublesome Reign and therefore not earlier 
than 1591. The earlier date would give more topical significance to 
Queen Dorothea’s lines in Act 1v. Scene iv, “Shall never Frenchman say 


“Hudson, Ruth, ‘“Greene’s James IV and Contemporary Allusions to Scotland,” 
PMLA, xvii, 652-667. 
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an English maid/ Of threats of foreign force will be afraid,” for these 
lines had little significance after the accession of Henry of Navarre to 
the throne of France, and Elizabeth’s prompt sending of men and money 
to aid him. The data presented by Miss Hudson, however, make a date 
of 1589 unlikely, unless she has misinterpreted the data. Perhaps further 
research may discover that Dorothea’s lines may refer to some French- 
man’s explanation of Elizabeth’s parsimony, for though she sent men 
and money, she did not send as much as was asked or as promptly. The 
data presented by Miss Hudson lose little force if the date of composition 
is postponed after the production of Edward I and The Troublesome 
Reign into the early part of 1591. Nothing more definite can be said at 
this time. 
One passage in James IV indubitably connects it with a group of plays 

not yet mentioned. In Act v. Scene i, Queen Dorothea says, 

Woe’s me, for him I mourn! 

Help, now help, a sudden qualm 

Assails my heart. 


She says this after Lady Anderson’s words, “Our court is desolate, our 
prince alone/ Still dreading death.” In Arden of Feversham, after the 
murder but before the discovery, Mosbie proposes a toast to Arden, at 
which Ales exclaims (line 2251): 

Ales My husband! 

Frank What ails you, woman, to cry so suddently? 

Ales _ Ah, neighbours, a sudden qualm came over 

My heart. 


Some four lines later Greene bids her, ‘‘Fear not, Mistress Arden, he’s 
well enough,” but she answers, 


Tell me not: I know he is not well; 
He was not wont for to stay thus late, 
Good Master Franklin, go and seek him forth. 


In James IV Nano bids the Queen, “Hope for the best,’”’ but she does 
not accept comfort so readily and urges Nano to the court with a message 
to the Lords that she is well and that they must guard the king. Line 
1464 of Arden, “So fierce a qualm yet ne’er assailed me,” more nearly 
approaches the wording in James IV, but the connection is different. 

ln the opening scene of The First Part of the Contention between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, Duke Humphrey halts in his reading of 
the marriage treaty. The King asks, 


How now uncle, what’s the matter that you stay so suddenly? 


The Duke replies, 
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Pardon my Lord, a sudden qualm came over my heart, 
Which dims mine eyes that I can read no more. 














In Soliman and Perseda, line 710, Lucina asks, 
What ails you, madam, that your color changes, 


and Perseda replies, 
A sudden qualm: I therefore take my leave. 


Here are passages in four separate plays bound together by a single 
word qualm and a general similarity of context. The word qualm does 
not occur in the undisputed plays of Marlowe or Kyd. It occurs in 
A Looking Glass for London and England, line 1104, 


to ease a woman when a qualm of kindness comes too near the stomach, 


and in the opening scene of Frair Bacon and Friar Bungay, 


Or that a qualm did cross his stomach then, 
But straight he fell into his passions. 


The infrequency of the word elsewhere*® and the fact that it occurs 
in three different plays by Greene indicate that his use of it in “a sudden 
qualm assails my heart” is the original of ‘so fierce a qualm ne’er yet 
assailed me” in Arden. If so, it dates Arden of Feversham 1591, a date in 
keeping with the fact that Arden of Feversham contains a great number 
of parallels to Edward II and The Massacre at Paris, many of which 
have been published, and also some echoes of Edward I and The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John, as well as some of the other plays of Greene. 
The entry of Arden of Feversham in the Stationers’ Register on Apri! 3, 
1592, gives further evidence for the 1591 date of production. 

The following are some of the resemblances between Arden of Fever- 
sham and The Troublesome Reign of King John: 

Ard. 19 Can any grief be half so great as this 


T.R. 2646-47 Grief upon grief, yet none so great a grief 
To end this life and thereby rid my grief 





Ard. 76-77 NowI remember whereupon it came. 
Had we no talk of Mosbie yesternight. 
79 And thereof came it, and therefore blame not me 
T.R. 204-207 Twas thus I warrant and no otherwise. 
She lay with Sir Robert your father, and thought upon King 
Richard my Son, and so your brother was formed in this 
fashion. 


5° It occurs in Promos and Cassandra, Part 1, scene vi: 
Tis but some usual qualm you have, pitiful Dames, to fear. 
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The heavens can witness and the world can tell 
The world can witness in his brother’s time 


You'll venture life and die with him you love 
I venture life to gain my liberty 


Might I without control 

Enjoy thee still, then Arden should not die 
Sweet youth, but that I strived for a crown 
I could have well afforded to thine age 
Long life, and happiness to thy content 


The rancorous venom of thy misswollen heart 
the rancor of his heart breaks out in his countenance 


Why, Mistress Arden, can the crabbed churl 
A will, indeed, a crabbed woman’s will™ 


But frolic, woman, I shall be the man 

Shall set you free from all this discontent 
Frolic, young prince, though I your keeper be 
Yet shall your keeper live at your command 


Or count me false and perjured whilst I live 
False as thou art and perjured King of France 


Have sworn my death if I infringe my vow 
Or else she dies: I’ll not infringe my vow 


Black night hath hid the pleasures of the day 
And sheeting darkness overhangs the earth 
And with the black fold of her cloudy robe 
Obscures us from the eyesight of the world 
By this time night had shadowed all the earth 
With sable curtains of the blackest hue 

And fenced us from the fury of the French 


As ever coistrel bought so little sport 
Shamst thou not, coistrel, loathsome dunghill swad** 


Disturbed thoughts drives me from company 
Disturbed thoughts, foredoomers of mine ill 


What troublesome fray or mutiny is here 
Would breed a mutiny in people’s minds 


5! The concordances show crabbed to be an infrequent word. It occurs also in Selimus. 
8 The concordances show coistrel to be infrequent; it occurs also in The Contention and 
Soliman and Perseda. ‘ 
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Ard. 891 Whose earth may swallow up this Arden’s blood 
T.R. 907-908 Is all the blood yspilt on either part 
Closing the crannies of the thirsty earth 


Ard. 971 That thus thy gentle life is leveled at 
T.R. 2070 For life and land and all is leveled at 


Ard. 976 Do lead thee with a wicked fraudful smile 
T.R. 705 Have made upon the coward fraudful French 





















Ard. 986 If love of me or care of womanhood 
T.R. 146 For honour and regard of womanhood 






Ard. 1000 And Mosbie’s name a scandal unto mine 
T.R. 336 How that my scandal grows by means of you 






Ard. 1006 She will amend and so your griefs will cease 
T.R. 2051 He will amend and right the people’s wrongs 


Ard. 1251 And whither doth contemplation carry me 
T.R. 266-267 Fond man, ah whither art thou carried? 
How are thy thoughts ywrapt in honour’s heaven! 


Ard, 1283-84 Such deep pathaires like to a cannon’s burst 
Discharged against a ruinated wall 

T.R. 1578-79 As is the echo of a cannon’s crack 
Discharged against the battlements of heaven 


Ard. 1312 Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses forth 
T.R. 1575 Curse, ban, and breathe out damned Orisons 


Ard. 1467 You eat at dinner, cannot brook with you 
T.R. 596 Ill may I thrive and nothing brook with me 


Ard. 1547 O, how she’ll chafe when she hears of this 
T.R. 1823 How will she weep at tidings of my death 





















a i Sa pare aiid 







Ard. 1596 —they’ll be your ferryman to long home 

T.R. 1948 Were he dispatched unto his longest home 

Ard. 2386 And frown not on me when we meet in heaven 

T.R. 2572 Farewell my Lords: witness my faith when we are met in 






heaven. 








The obvious resemblances between Edward I and Arden of Feversham 
are few and chiefly verbal: 


Ard, 215 So looks the traveler to the basilisk 
EI 177 Away! his sight to me like the sight of the cockatrice. 


Ard. 989 And cooch dishonor as dishonor buds 
El 121 And thereby hopes to coach his love on earth 
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Ard. 1005 Gentle Arden, leave this sad lament 
El 88 Take comfort, Madam; leave these sad laments 


Ard. 1137 Lop not away his leg, his arm, or both 
EI 174 I must lop his longshanks 


Ard. 1397 Aye, io the gates of death to follow thee 
El 99 By sea and land, yea, in the gates of death 


Ard. 1517 I am your beadsman, bound to pray for you 
El 99 And be my bedesman, father, if you please 


Ard. 1633 I'll lay my life, this is for Susan’s love 
EI 196 But I’ll lay my life, I know the reason 


Ard. 1934 He whom the devil drives must go perforce 
EI 150 He needs must go that the devil drives** 


Ard. 2033 Patient yourself, we cannot help it now 
El 88 Patient your highness: ’t is but mother’s love 


Ard, 2398 Shakebag, I hear, hath taken sanctuary 
EI 108 was driven to take sanctuary™ 


Ard. 2447 But bear me hence, for I have lived too long 
RI. 2413 Die, wretch! haste, death, for I have lived too long.® 


Many of the parallels between Arden of Feversham and Marlowe’s 
plays have been published. The most important of those between Soli- 
man and Perseda and Marlowe’s Edward II, The Massacre at Paris, 
Dido, and The Jew of Malta follow: 


Sf. @ To equal it; receive my heart 
Ell 162 Therefore to equal it receive my heart 


S.P. 200 Even to the verge of gold abounding Spain 
EJI 1640-41 Ah sweet sir John, even to the utmost verge 
Of Europe, or the shore of Tanais 


8 Cf. The Spanish Tragedy, line 1908, “Needs must he go that the devils drive.” 

Of course, the lines in both Arden of Feversham and Edward I may derive independently 
from The Spanish Tragedy. Crawford, in his Marlowe concordance gives a line which he 
lists as 2 Faustus, 1489, “He needs must go that the devil drives.” 

“4 Sanctuary seems a common word, but the concordances quote it only from Arden of 
Feversham and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York. The context does not often 
demand it. 

% Cf. Edward IT, 2651, “Nay, to my death, for too long have I lived.” 

Arden of Feversham and Edward I agree in avoiding the inversion of the earlier line. 

® Line numbers are my own to the text printed by F. S. Boas, The Works of Thomas 

Kyd, Oxford, 1901. 4 
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Come therefore, gentle death, and ease my grief 
Then come, sweet death, and rid me of this grief 


578-579 It is not meet that one so base as thou 


2248-49 


618 
1595 


1173 
1875 


1395 
482 


1571-72 


Shouldst come about the person of a King 
I tell thee ’t is not meet, that one so false 
Should come about the person of a prince 


That makes the brother Butcher of his brother 
A brother, no, a butcher of thy friends 


This face of thine should harbour no deceit 
Father, thy face should harbour no deceit 


If forced from faith, for ever miserable 
And so am I for ever miserable 


My gracious Lord, when Erastus doth forget this favor, 
Then let him live abandoned and forlorn 


594-595 And when this favour Isabel forgets 


.P, 2106-07 


1929-30 


- 1613-14 


493 


. 2179 


1290-91 


411 


. 697 


604 


Then let her live abandoned and forlorn 


Ah heavens, that hitherto have smiled on me, 
Why do you unkindly lour on Soliman 

O my stars, 
Why do you lour unkindly on a king 


-Is it not better that Erastus die 


Ten thousand deaths than Soliman should perish 
No, rather will I die ten thousand deaths 


This day shall be the period of my bliss. 
O must this day be period of my life! 
Center of all my bliss! 


Hanging her head as partner of my shame 
Hence strumpet, hide thy head for shame 


If willful folly did not blind mine eyes 
Blinds Europe’s eyes and troubleth our estate 


And all my former love is turned to hate 
And all my former time was spent in vain 


Ah, Ferdinand, the stay of my old age 
Now thou art dead, here is no stay for us 


When they should gaze against the glorious sun 
As men that stand and gaze against the sun 


Then stab the slaves and send their souls to hell 
Stab him, I say, and send him to his friends in hell 
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So let their treasons with their lives have end 
And end thy endless treasons with thy death 


Ah, Brusor, see where thy Lucina lies 
Boy, look, where thy father lies 


How could thy heart harbour a wicked thought 
think they Henry’s heart 
Will not both harbour love and majesty 


To the red gilled fish: I repute myself no coward 
Where thou shalt see the red gilled fishes leap 


Only to feed men’s eye with vain delight 
To feed her eyes with his engraven fame 


Thou canst not teach their eyes to wound their hearts 
As every touch shall wound Queen Dido’s heart 


Then let him go; I’ll shortly follow him, 

Not with slow sails, but with love’s golden wings; 
My ship shall be borne with tears, and blown with sighs: 
So will I soar about the Turkish land, 

Until I meet Erastus, my sweet friend: 

And then and there fall down amid his arms 

And in his bosom there pour forth my soul. 

How can ye go when he hath all your fleet? 

I’ll frame me wings of wax like Icarus, 

And o’er his ships will soar unto the Sun, 

That they may melt and I fall in his arms 

I may pour forth my soul into thine arms 


How long shall Soliman spend his time 

And waste his days in fruitless obsequies 
How long shall I with grief consume my days 
And reap no guerdon for my truest love 


Were there no ships to cross the seas withal, 

My arms should frame mine oars to cross the seas; 
And should the seas turn tide and force me back 
Desire should frame me wings to fly to him 
How can ye go when he hath all your fleet 

Or else I’ll make a prayer unto the waves 

That I may swim to him like Triton’s niece: 

O Anna, fetch Orion’s harp, 

That I may tice a Dolphin to the shore 

And ride upon his back unto my love 

I’ll frame me wings of wax like Icarus 

Run for Aeneas, or I’ll fly to him 
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SP. @ Nor will I up into the brightsome sphere 
J.M. 1095 But rather let the brightsome heavens be dim 


S.P. 462 that am to make enquiry after it 
J.M. 1384 Nor make enquiry who hath sent it them 


S.P. 685-686 So both our hearts are still combined in one 
Which never can be parted but by death 
J.M. 1082 Nothing but death shall part my love and me 


S.P. 687 And, if I live, this shall not be forgot 
J.M. 2172 Yourselves shall see it shall not be forgot 


S.P. 1588 And therefore angry heavens will be revenged 
JM. 2126 Oh villain, Heaven will be reveng’d on thee 


To these parallels should be added the general resemblance between 
Perseda’s rebuke of Erastus, lines 776-813, in Soliman and Perseda, and 
Guise’s rebuke to his wife, lines 686-703 in The Massacre at Paris. 

The parallels between Soliman and Perseda and The Troublesome 
Reign of King John follow: 


S.P. 9 And loud laments, to tell a dismal tale 
T.R. 1411 A dismal tale fit for a fury’s tongue 


S.P. 105 Amongst these worthies will Erastus troop 
T.R. 2289 I cam not, Lord, to troop as traitors do 


SP. 174 And yet my stars did bode my victory 
T.R. 1770-71 What Planet governed my nativity 
To bode me sovereign types of high estate 


SP. Wi But swear upon thy dudgeon dagger 
T.R. 2696 I'll set a dudgeon dagger at his heart 


S.P. 421 Give him a Fidler’s fee, and send him packing 
T.R. 1790 For heaven’s health send Satan packing hence 


SP. .533 Upon a paltry isle of small defence 
T.R. 2331 Where after some assault and small defence 


S.P. 543 Whose blood hath been manured to their earth 
T.R. 2320 Brought me along your well manured bounds 


SP. S77 Not for thy threats, but for myself, I say 
T.R. 150-153 Not for my self, nor for my mother now 
But for the honor of so brave a man, 
Whom he accuseth with adultery, 
Here I beseech your Grace 


What dismal Planet guides this fatal hour 
Some dismal Planet at thy birth-day reigned 
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Could ransom from fell death’s tyranny 
Death’s dish were dainty at so fell a feast 


And thou misdoubts, perhaps, that I’ll prove coy 
Misdoubt not Lords the truth of my discourse 


742-744 Thou foolish coward, flies? Erastus lives, 
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The fairest shaped but foulest minded man 
That e’er sun saw within our hemisphere 
He lives, my Lord, the sweetest youth alive 


But scalding sighs, like blasts of boisterous wind 
And scalding sighs blown from a rented heart 


To check they fraudful countenance with a blush 
Have made upon the coward fraudful French 
[Fraudful occurs also in Arden of Feversham.] 


For this thy perjured false disloyalty 
False as thou art, and perjured King of France 


And yet not worthy blame 
Is it not slackness in me worthy blame 


But hopes the coistrel to escape me so 
Shamst thou not coistrel, loathsome dunghill swad 
[Coistrel occurs in Arden and The Contention also} 


Is this the man that thou hast so described 
Is this the man? It is, my Lord. 
Is this the man that doth contemn the Pope 


And spare me not, for then thou wrongst my honor 
Thou wrongst my honour, and that thou mayest see 


Aye, that’s the grief, that we are parted thus 
Aye, there’s the grief, confusion catch the brain 


Now for these Laides: their lives’s privilege 
Hangs on their beauty: they shall be preserved 
I speak not only for eyes’ privilege 


To countercheck his heart by turning Turk 
The great commander counterchecks my charge 


Doomed to thy self by thine own wilfulness 
By wilfulness, thy living and thy land 


My word is past, and I recall my passions 
My word is past, receive your boon, my Lords. 
[The phrase occurs also in Edward J.] . 
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S.P. 1565 Remove the cause, and then the effect will die 
T.R. 1713 Cut off the cause and then the effect will die*’ 


S.P. 1627 And if this take effect, thou shalt be Viceroy 
T.R. 1564 Tell me, how hath thy office took effect 


S.P. 1833 The rest I dare not speak, it is so bad 
T.R. 1417 Be deaf, hear not, it’s hell to tell the rest®* 


S.P. 1984 No, let her lie, a prey to ravening birds 
T.R. 1078 Lie there a prey to every ravening fowl 


S.P. 1995 A brave Cavalier, but my approved foeman 
T.R. 2188 Should I not name the foeman of thy rest 


T.R. 2015 I could take the rule upon me 
T.R. 454 He took upon him rule, and almost reign 


SP. 2152 For now I feel the poison gin to work 
T.R. 2850 The Monk, the Devil, the poison gins to rage 


S.P. 2170 And boils, like Etna, in my frying guts 
T.R. 2858-59 To tumble on and cool this inward heat 
That rageth as the furnace sevenfold hot*® 


There are no striking parallels between Soliman and Perseda and 
Edward I sufficiently obvious to be caught in reading the two plays in 
sequence. Those observable include such resemblances in vocabulary 
and phrase as pastime (as a verb), stroke of death, the people warlike 
(S.P.) and warlike nation (E.I.), pure good will, scorn to fight, love and 
honour the man, cooch (as a verb), and aland, which the concordances 
show to be never or rarely used by Kyd and Marlowe in their undoubted 
plays. 

These parallels indicate that Soliman and Perseda was not written 
earlier than 1591. There is little other evidence; the play seems un- 
usually barren of topical allusions. Haleb’s advice to Soliman, at line 
530, not to call home his forces from Persia and Poland to attack a place 
so insignificant as Rhodes might parody advice given Elizabeth by some 
of her councillors not to withdraw her forces from France and The 
Netherlands to attack her opponents in Ireland, but the records avail- 
able do not show it. ‘“The sable weed” and melancholy of Erastus at the 
beginning of Act 1v might be claimed as copied from the Ur-Hamlet, 


57 This is a translation of a Latin phrase, Ablata causa, tollitur effectus. The Latin form 
occurs in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
58 A better parallel to the line in Soliman and Perseda is in Arden of Feversham, 1295, 
And then—conceal the rest, for ’tis too bad. 
5% These last two sets of parallels, of course, bear some resemblance to the poison scenes 
in The Massacre at Paris. 
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but no one seems to have made the claim. Basilisco’s description of the 
ceremony by which he was made a Turk, may have come from some 
narrative of travel such as that of Thomas Sanders published by Hak- 
luyt. Piston’s joke at line 1665, “What, Seignour Tremomundo, that rid 
a pilgrimage to beg cake-bread,” may be a punning reference to the 
defeat of Tremblecourt, one of the French Leaguers, in 1591. Camden® 
tells of his defeat by Sir Roger Williams in 1591 but does not give the 
month. The sketch of Sir Roger Williams in D.N.B. gives May as the 
month in which he defeated the League. If this is a real topical allusion, 
then Soliman and Perseda would have to date later than May, 1591. 
Another possible bit of evidence to confirm such a date occurs in the 

possibility of a parallel to Spenser’s The Tears of the Muses: 
S.P. 8-12 Here means the wrathful muse, in seas of tears 

And loud laments, to tell a dismal tale; 

A tale wherein she lately hath bestowed 

The husky humour of her bloody quill, 

And now for tables takes her to her tongue. 
T.M. O! who shall powre into my swollen eyes 

A sea of teares that never may be dryde, 

A brasen voice that may with shrilling cryes, 

Peirce the dull heavens and fill the ayer wide, 

And yron sides that sighing may endure, 

To wail the wretchednes of world impure?™ 


The Complaints, in which The Tears of the Muses appeared, was regis- 
tered December 29, 1590, and the book itself printed in 1591. 

Soliman and Perseda and Arden of Feversham have so many parallels 
to each other, which have been published, that some students think them 
the work of the same author. The parallels, at least, show that one play 
was written before the other. Both plays, moreover, contain many 
parallels to The First Part of the Contention between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, the so- 
called York-Lancaster plays. 


Ard, 74 Nay love, there is no credit in a dream 
Con. 203 Nay, Nell, I’ll give no credit to a dream 


Ard. 79 Thereof came it, therefore blame me not 
T.T. 624 I know it well Lord Warwick, blame me not 


Ard. 180 Away, I say, and talk not to me now 
Con. 199 Away, I say, and let me hear no more 
1213 Away, I say, that I may feel my grief 


® Camden, op. cit., pp. 448-449. ®t The opening stanza of Melpomene’s complaint. 

® Away, I say is not reported in Kyd’s undoubted plays. In Marlowe’s it occurs in 
Edward IT, only, at line 328, “Away I say with hateful Gaveston,” where the meaning 
is somewhat different. 
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So looks the traveler to the Basilisk 
So looks the pent up lion on the lamb 


We'll make him sure enough for coming here 
But I’ll make thee sure cnough, now I have thee 


Hell fire and wrathful vengeance light on me 
hell fire and vengeance go along with me 


To put in practice our intended drifts 
To put in practice and to gather head 


Yet all my labour is not spent in vain 
And is all our labour then spent in vain 
Your labour is but spent in vain 


He revels it among such filthy ones 
To revel it with him and new new bride 
[Revel occurs also in T.R.] 


A lean-faced writhen knave 
As lean-faced envy in her loathsome cave 


We'll kill him 
Ay thy mother, thy sister, thy brother, or all thy kin 
Had he been slaughterman of all my kin 


See Master Franklin here’s proper stuff 
here’s good stuff, how now my Lord Protector 


Sirra let me hear no more of this 
Have done I say and let me hear no more of that 
Away I say and let me hear no more 


I am the very man 
Markt in my birth hour by the destinies 
To give an end to Arden’s life on earth 
I am the man must bring thee to thy death 
A foul misshapen stigmatic, markt by the destinies to be 
avoided 


Is deeply trenched in my blushing brow 
deep trenched furrows in his frowning brows 
[the only instances of trenched in the concordances] 


What o’clock is’t, sirrah? 
Almost ten. 
Sirrah what’s o’clock? Almost ten, my lord 


I had a fearful dream that troubled me 
But I was troubled with a dream tonight 
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What? are the doors fast lockt and all things safe? 
I cannot tell; I think I lockt the doors. 

I like not this, but I’ll go see myself. 

This is the door but soft methinks ’t is shut 

But soft the gates are shut, I like not this 


This night I dreamed that being in a park 
This night when I was laid in bed I dreamed that 


God grant this vision bedeem me any good 
God grant these dreams to good effect be brought 


My golden time was when I had no gold 
To hinder me from the golden time I look for 


Though then I wanted yet I slept secure 

Nor never shall I sleep secure one night 
and thinkst thou then 

To sleep secure? 


And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt 
Iron of Naples, hid with English gilt 


I'll bite my tongue if it speak bitterly 
And bite thy tongue that slander’st him with cowardice 


Make love to you. Why ’t is unpardonable 
On ’t is a fault too too unpardonable 
[only instances of the word] 


Then with thy lips, seal up this new made match 
The match is made, she seals it with a curtsy 


I pray your, sir, list to Aesop talk 
let Aesop fable on a winter’s night 


And in that hope I’ll leave you for an hour 
And in that hope I cast mine eyes to heaven 


The horse halts downright. It were not good 
For why hath Nature 
Made me halt downright 


lining of wenches petticoats 

Item, a gown, a kirtle, a petticoat, and a smock 
That you might still have kept your Petticoat 
[only instances of the word] 


But now when serious matters are in hand 
I must to Londom on a serious matter 
[only instances of the phrase} 
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. 2252-53 


Con. 


Ard. 


i 


Con. 


Ard. 
Con. 


Ard 


hr. 


50-51 


2279 
1107 
1336 
2078 


2280 
2079 


2338 
928 


Chronology of Marlowe’s Plays 


No, no such a fool as will rather be/hought than get his way 
Hough him for running, and to conclude 
{only instances of the word] 


And boldly beard and brave him to his teeth 
Brave thee and beard thee too.™ 


Ne’er shall my heart be eas’d till this be done 
And bear it patiently to ease my heart 


Can satisfy my grief or ease my heart 
It could not slake mine ire or ease my heart 


I have broken a Serjeant’s head with his own mace 
Brain him with his own mace 
[said of the captive sergeant] 


And run at Arden for I have sworn 

That these mine eyes offended with his sight 
Shall never close till Arden’s be shut up 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps 

I vow by heaven these eyes shall never close 


And twice or thrice I thought to have murdered him 
Which he had thought to have murdered wrongfully 


You Master Greene shall single Franklin forth 
Now Clifford since we are singled here alone 
And single Edward from his strongest guard 


What ails you woman to cry so suddenly? 

Ah, neighbors, a sudden qualm came over my heart 

How now, uncle, what’s the matter that you stay so suddenly? 
Pardon, my Lord, a sudden qualm came over my heart 


See Susan where thy quondam master lies 

You are our quondam King, King Edward hath deposed 
As for yourself our quondam Queen 

O dismal sight, see where he breathless lies 


Sweet Arden smeared in blood and filthy gore 
all smeared and weltered in his lukewarm blood 


I was so afraid, I knew not what I did 
Oh pardon, God, I knew not what I did 


8 Neither verb is shown in the undoubted plays of Kyd. Both verbs occur separately in 
Marlowe. 
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. 2344 I fear me he was murdered in this house 
[followed by reasons] 

. 1238 It cannot choose but he was murdered 
[preceded and followed by reasons] 


. 2378 Confess this foul fault and be penitent 
. 1752 Call Warwick patron and be penitent 


. 2384 And would my death save thine thou shouldst not die 
912 O would my death might stay these civil jars 
952 O would my death their minds could satisfy 


. 2398 I hear hath taken sanctuary 
. 1621 Until I come unto the sanctuary™ 


. 2447 But bear me hence, for I have lived too long 
723-725 Away 
With her. 
Even to my death, for I have lived too long® 


My blood be on his head that gave the sentence 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads 


The painter fled and how he died we know not 
But how he died God knows, not Henry 


41 But shall I, like a mastless ship at sea 
908 How like a mastless ship upon the seas 


42 Go every way, and not the way I would 
910 Now leaning this way, now to that side drive 


Te The sudden Frenchman, and the big-boned Dane 
. 1858 The big-boned traitor Warwick hath breathed his last 


186 The golden fleece is that we cry upon 
. 1541 Then cry King Henry with resolved minds 


. 245 That from the warlike wrinkles of my front 
. 1821 The wrinkles in my brow now filled with blood 


294 And at his best advantage stole away 
3 He slily stole away 


S.P. 339 And my Beaver closed for the encounter 
lac I cleft his Beaver with a downright blow 


* See parallels between Arden and Edward I, and note 54. 
% See the parallels between Arden and Edward I, and note 55. Observe that the Conten- 
tion line is nearer the line in Edward II. Arden, Edward I, and Contention avoid Marlowe’s 
inversion. The Arden line is the second of a ryhming couplet. 





Chronology of Marlowe’s Plays 


S.P. 352 Take the braginst knave in Christendom with thee 

T.T. 1175 Why he is the bluntest wooer in Christendom 

Con. 567 Then Sander sit there, the lyingst knave in in Christendom 
1836 It is the railingest knave in Christendom 


S.P. 498 But stay a while good death and let me live 
Con. 1295 O death if thou wilt let me live but one whole year™ 


S.P. 556 Infer a reason why it is not meet 
Sule 88 Inferring arguments of mighty force 


S.P. 598-599 To win thy life would be poor 
And live in bondage all my days 
T.T. 326 O let me live in prison all my days 


S.P. 650 And more than so: for he that found the chain 
Con. 1629 And more than so, thou hast most traitorously 
T.T. 1302 And more than so, my father’s cause 

{only instances of the phrase] 


S.P. 677 A blissful war with me thy chiefest friend 
T.T. 1255 Our Earl of Warwick, Edward's chiefest friend 


SP. Til A sudden qualm. I therefore take my leave 
Con. 2253 Ah, neighbors, a sudden qualm came o’er my heart 


SP. 718 And from my neck, her neck hath won the praise 
Con. 115 hath won thee immortal praise in England 


S.P. 726 I will forget thy former cruelty 
T.T. 1369 Yes, Warwick, I do quite forget they former faults 


S.P. 735 And come an hour hence to my lodging 

Con. 220 Some two days hence I guess will fit our time 

ta. Te To meet me at Saint Albans ten days hence 
1742 And do expect him two hours hence 


S.P. 781 To check thy fraudful countenance with a blush 
T.T. 1296 And bewray thy treasons with a blush 


Just as the parallels on Qualm linked Arden of Feversham, Soliman and Perseda, and 
The Contention together in a relation to Greene's James IV, so these parallels on -est knave 
in Christendom link the same three together. The similarly patterned line in The True 
Tragedy links it to them. All these lines seem patterned on line 766 of The Massacre at Paris, 

And sure, if all the proudest kings in Christendom. 

8? Cf. Tamburlaine, 2204-05, 

Ah that the deadly pangs I suffer now 
Would lend an hour’s license to my tongue. 

6 These are the only cases of hence in the temporal sense in the Marlowe concordance. 
Elsewhere it is spatial. The word is not shown in the Kyd concordance, which lists few 
adverbs. 
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Ah stay my sweet Perseda, hear me speak 
Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak 


Mar not our sport with your fooling 
Sharp winter’s showers will mar our hope for hay 


Dazzle mine eyes or is’t Lucina’s chain 
Dazzle mine eyes or do I see three suns 


Hitherto all goes well but if I be taken 
Trust me, my Lords, all hitherto goes well 
What follows now, all hitherto goes well 


Aye, marry, sir, the case is altered, aye, and haltered too 
Aye, but the case is altered now 


Oh, stay, no more, for I can hear no more 
O speak no more, for I can hear no more 


We may ourselves be famed for virtue 
As he is famed for mildness 


And be great Soliman’s adopted friend 
And this is he was his adopted heir 

I was adopted heir by his consent 
[only instances of the word] 


Aye, that’s the grief that we are parted thus 
Aye, there’s my grief, King Edward is surprised®® 


From East to West, from South to Septentrion 
Or as the south to the Septentrion 
{only instances of the word] 


First thanks to heaven and next to Brusor’s valour 
first thanks to heaven and next to thee my friend 


Which I’ll not guerdon with large promises 
With promise of high pay and rich rewards 


What can my tongue utter but grief and death 
That nothing sung to us but blood and death 


And both give me your hands 
Brothers, give me your hands, and let us part 
And give thy hand to Warwick for thy love 


® Cf. The Troublesome Reign of King John, 


Aye, there’s the grief, confusion catch the brain. 





Chronology of Marlowe’s Plays 


. 1570 Command my shipping for to waft you over 
. 1355 I charge thee waft me cross the channel safe 
1356 I waft thee to thy death, go Water, take him hence 
T. 1401 Shall waft them safely to the English coast 
2123 Away with her and waft her hence to France 
[only instances except in Jeronimo] 


S.P. 1683 As one prejudicial to their muliebrity 
T.T. 140 Think you that were prejudicial to the crown 


S.P. 1750 When he hath past the dangerous time of storms 
T.T. 1650 To help King Edward in this time of storms 


S.P. 1806 I here protest by heavens unto you all 
T.T. 1354 King Lewis, I here protest in sight of heaven 


S.P. 1850 Belike he thought we had betrayed his treasons 
T.T. 1296 And bewray thy treasons with a blush 
1480 Is Lewis so brave, belike he thinks me Henry 


S.P. 1875 Farewell Perseda, no more but that for her 
T.T. 1916 Then no more but this 


S.P. 1880 O save his life if it is possible 
T.T. 292 Lest heaven revenge it on thy head.” O save his life. 


S.P. 2106 Ah heavens that hitherto have smiled on me 
T.T. 850 Smile gentle heavens or strike ungentle death 
1859 And heaven this day hath smiled upon us all 


S.P. 2137 And now, Perseda, here I lay me down 
T.T. 846 I lay me down a little while to breathe 


S.P, 2158 Before his age hath seen his mellowed years 
T.T. 1303 even in the downfall of his mellowed years” 





S.P. 2172 I have revenged thy death with many deaths 
Con. 1984 Till I have furiously revenged thy death 


The parallels of The First Part of the Contention between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York” 


1 Cf. The Spanish Tragedy, 869, 
O save his life, and let me die for him. 
" Cf. The Spanish Tragedy, 329, 
My years were mellow, his but young and green 

™ Mere mention of these York-Lancaster plays provokes immediately the question of 
priority between them and Shakespeare’s Henry VJ trilogy, but the topic does not properly 
enter into this discussion. Obviously lines common to them and the triology and parallel 
to lines in other plays establish the same relationships for both groups. 
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to Marlowe’s plays are well known. The discussion, earlier in this article, 
of the parallels to “the haughty Dane” and “the wild O’Neil” passages 
in Edward II has shown the reasons for dating them later than Edward 
II. Since both plays are so imitative of Marlowe, it seems reasonable to 
assume that parallels to Dido, The Massacre at Paris, and The Jew of 
Malta result from imitation and that both date later than The Jew of 
Malta in mid 1590. Both plays, moreover, contain parallels to The 
Troublesome Reign of King John. 

As time has not permitted identification of them all, the following 
cases from The True Tragedy, except for one striking single-word parallel 
from The Contention, may stand for the whole list: 


Con. 1173 And I should rob the death’s-man of his fee 
T.R. 2261 He desperate was deathsman to himself 


T.T. 41-42 The proudest bird that holds up Lancaster 
Dares stir a wing if Warwick shake his bells 
T.R. 2162 Philip Plantagent, a bird of swiftest wing 
505 These are the prime Birds of this hot adventure 
1218 Now bald and barefoot Bungie birds 


TAs. oe And if I be not, heavens be revenged on me 
T.R. 1735 And heavens revenge his death 


T.T. 404-405 Alas poor York. But that I hate thee much 
I should lament thy miserable state 

T.R. 1961-62 Sweet youth but that I strived for a crown 
I could have well afforded to thine age 


io ee b In this the heavens doth figure some event 
T.R. 1689 Doth figure forth this Island Albion 


T.T. 516 I think it cites us, brother, to the field 
T.R. 1441 They fear thy fall and cite thee with remorse 


T.T. 586 Short tale to make, we at Saint Albans met 
T.R. 2230 Short tale to make, the See Apostolic 


T.T. 636 And of their feather many mo proud birds 
T.R. [see above 7.T. 41-42] 


T.T. 660 And craves your company for speedy counsel 
T.R. 1865 He craves your company, my Lords, in haste 


T.T. 704 Should lose his birthright through his father’s fault 
And must thy birthright bid the wedding bans 











912 


Chronology of Marlowe’s Plays 


O would my death might stay these cruel jars 


832-833 O would she with her hands pull forth my heart 


939 


. 2646-48 


946-947 


. 1822-23 


486 


967 
414 


I. 1228 
-R. 1432 


. 1280 


990 


. 1444-45 


Fa. 
T.R. 


ye 
T.R. 


Baie 
T.R. 


Bees 
T.R. 


Tt. 
T.R. 


. 3011 


3019-20 


1455 
920 
1177 


1613 
550 


1812 
1817 


1849 
2572 


1898 
2168 


I could afford it to appease these broils 


Woe above woe, grief more than common grief 
Grief upon grief, yet none so great a grief 

To end this life and thereby rid my grief 

Was ever any so infortunate? 


How will my mother for my father’s death 
Take on with me and ne’er be satisfied 

My fall, my fall hath killed my mother’s son. 
How will she weep at tidings of my death 
The Mother Queen she taketh on amain 


Nay, stand not to expostulate, make haste 
Why stand I to expostulate the crime” 


O monstrous man to harbour such a thought 
Ah monstrous damned man! 


Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt 
and disannuls this election 


Let England be true within itself 

We need not France nor any alliance with them 

Let England live but true within itself 

If England’s Peers and people join in one 

Nor Pope, nor France, nor Spain can do them wrong 


Is it for a wife that thou art malcontent 
Lest worser wrack ensue our malcontent 
All malcontent come Constance for her son 


Aye, there’s my grief: King Edward is surprised 
Aye, there’s the grief, confusion catch the brain 


Ah, who is nigh? Come to me friend or foe 
Ho, who is nigh? some body take me up 


For Warwick bids you farewell to meet in heaven 
Farewell, my Lords: witness my faith when we meet in heaven 


Women and children of so high resolve 
Thrice welcome to this league of high resolve 


™ Expostulate does not occur in the undoubted plays of Marlowe and Kyd. It occurs in 
Peele’s David and Bethsabe, 1, 81 


Then do not thou expostulate with him 
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T.T. 1956 Why should she live to fill the world with words 
T.R. 768 Fill all the world with brawls and mutinies 


T.T. 2090-91 And two Northumberlands, two braver men 
Ne’er spurred their coursers at the trumpet’s sound 
T.R. 2749 A braver man did never live in France 


If The Contention and The True Tragedy are later than The Troublesome 
Reign, then all four plays, Arden, Soliman and Perseda, The Contention, 
and The True Tragedy, fall within the period including the year 1591 
and extending to the closing of the theaters on June 22, 1592. All four 
contain parallels to one another. The evidence of the parallels is con- 
flicting. One set indicates that one of two plays is the earlier; another 
set indicates that the second of the same two plays is the earlier. Only 
minute investigation could finally determine priority, and even that 
might prove inadequate. If Soliman and Perseda dates after May, 1591, 
perhaps Arden of Feversham belongs to the earlier part of the same year. 
Then The Contention would follow Soliman and Perseda, and The True 
Tragedy might date as late as 1592. 

Two considerations contribute to this arrangement. One is that Soli- 
man and Perseda contain a number of good parallels to Selimus and 
Locrine. Cursory examination of the notes to The Contention and The 
True Tragedy shows some parallels to Selimus and Locrine, which do 
not seem striking and which may prove, on close examination, to be 
accidental. Then Selimus and perhaps a revision of Locrine might follow 
Soliman and Perseda. All this, of course, is conjecture. Nothing more is 
justified until time permits thorough study of Selimus and Locrine, in 
relation not only to these plays but also to the whole field covered in this 
article. 

The other consideration is that lines 1444-45 of The True Tragedy, 


Let England be true within itself, 
We need not France nor any alliance with them, 


though apparently modeled after lines in The Troublesome Reign, con- 
tain a topical reference to Anglo-French affairs. Elizabeth had sent men 
and money to aid Henry IV of France in 1589 and continued her aid for 
several years. Henry evaded guarantees for the money and other re- 
quests of Elizabeth. By 1591 dispute had begun. The lines would reflect 
the feeling at least of some Englishmen who had grown impatient with 
the French and were ready to withdraw from any relations with them.” 


™ Before proceeding to a summary I wish to say again that this article aims only to set 
forth material, gathered during another investigation and to indicate its possible meaning, 
in the hope that it may contribute something to the discovery of a way to truth. Readers 


‘ 





688 Chronology of Marlowe’s Plays 


If this chronology is valid, these conclusions follow: 

1. Plays were published sooner after production than has previously 
been supposed. 

2. The dramatic work of Marlowe was done by the end of 1590. 

3. Unless Edward II changed hands, the history of Pembroke’s Men 
goes back at least to 1589. 

4, The so-called York-Lancaster plays come at the close of the first 
period of Elizabethan blank-verse drama, which ended with the closing 
of the theaters on June 22, 1592, and that is true of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI if his plays are considered the originals. 

5. If the York-Lancaster plays are the sources of Shakespeare's 
Henry VI, Shakespeare’s plays follow the plague of 1592-93. 

RUPERT TAYLOR 

Clemson College 





are reminded of the simile of the jig-saw puzzle. Some mistakes may have occurred. My 
notes, still incomplete for the original purpose, are not catalogued, and since they cover 
word by word 12,900 lines of the five plays used, with references to all the plays of Marlowe 
and Kyd, and include notes from Greene’s and Kyd’s plays, Greene’s and Lodge’s prose, 
Euphues, and other Elizabethan literature, there is room for error. The reader interested 
chiefly in making a case has only to cancel in the lists those parallels he considers weak. 
Evidence to prove that words I have admitted are common in other Elizabethan writings 
will only advance the original purpose of my investigation, and will therefore be welcome. 
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PLOT STRUCTURE IN PEELE’S PLAYS AS A TEST 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


S'* EDMUND CHAMBERS writes that ‘“Peele’s hand has been 
sought in nearly every masterless play of his epoch.’ The evidence 
advanced for such attributions has usually consisted mainly of parallel 
passages and verbal tests, with the result that plays as different in 
structure as The Troublesome Reign of King John and King Leir have 
been fathered upon Peele by the same critic.? Most scholars have been 
inclined to overlook the importance of structure as a meansof determining 
authorship, though the dramas of Jonson and Shakespeare structure 
appears to be as much a constant as style or characterization. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that Peele’s known plays reveal a fairly 
constant type of structure, and that this type can be used as a deter- 
minant in considering the authorship of anonymous plays. 

Peele’s known plays are:* The Arraignment of Paris, Edward I, The 
Old Wives Tale, and David and Bethsabe. These plays were written in a 
period of crude and careless dramas,‘ and have been preserved to us, 
except for The Arraignment of Paris, in garbled texts. Though these 
conditions undoubtedly make it difficult to analyze the plays, we may 
judge Peele by the standards of other writers, for his work suffered no 
more from methods of writing and publishing than did that of Greene, 
Marlowe, or Kyd. 

1 The Elizabethan Stage (1923), m1, 462. 

2 Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes in Sidelights on Shakespeare (1919), and Sidelights on Eliza- 
bethan Drama (1924). 

*[ have not included The Battle of Alcazar (probably written about 1529) in this dis- 
cussion mainly because there is no certainty that Peele wrote the play. The ascription of 
it to him by Malone and Dyce has been followed by all subsequent scholars. The external 
evidence for this ascription rests on the doubtful and equivocal attributions of England’s 
Parnassus (1600), in which six lines from the play are assigned to Peele and one line is at- 
tributed to Dekker. Some nineteen parallels have been adduced between Peele’s known 
works and The Battle of Alcazar, of which about five are significant. These seem to show 
either that Peele is the author of the play or that he borrowed from it. The metrical evi- 
dence is somewhat adverse to the theory of Peele’s authorship, as is also the fact that the 
play contains no humorous material. On the whole, the ascription to Peele is probably cor- 
rect.—In note 22 below I have given my general conclusions about the structure of The 
Battle of Alcazar. 

* The Arraignment of Paris was published in 1584, but may have been written as early 
as 1582. See P. H. Chefiaud, George Peele (Paris, 1913), pp. 31-33, and Thorlief Larsen, 
“The Early Years of George Peele, Dramatist, 1558-1588,’’ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Section m (1928), 292-298. Cheffaud assigns Edward I to 1590-91, 
The Old Wives Tale to 1591-92, and David and Bethsabe to 1592. The last three plays, 
however, show evidence of revision at later dates. 
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690 Plot Structure in Peele’s Plays 


Very little has been written about Peele’s methods of construction. 
Professor T. M. Parrott writes that Peele “has . . . less sense of plot and 
structure in his serious work than any playwright of his day,’ and 
Arnold Wynne likewise finds that Peele’s plots lack unity and emphasis.‘ 
Cheffaud states that the dramatist shows an increasing tendency to com- 
plexity of action.’ The critics are at one in regard to Edward I, A. H. 
Bullen,* Henry Morley,* and Tucker Brooke"® having found the structure 
of the play very faulty. The Arraignment of Paris has received praise 
from J. A. Symonds" for “its artistic construction.” I have found no- 
where, however, any full discussion of the structure of Peele’s plays. 


1. The Arraignment of Paris, Peele’s earliest play, is little more than 
a succession of pageants and songs bound together by slight threads of 
plot, and constructed primarily for the purpose of paying an exaggerated 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth. There are four plots: the love affair 
between Paris and (none; the Colin-Thestylis story; the award of the 
apple by Paris; and the award of the apple by Diana. In addition there 
is a long introduction of some 194 lines, which has little bearing on any 
of these stories. Moreover, vv. 860-886" form another digression, while 
the plethora of songs and of lyric material"* further detracts from the 
unity of the work. 

Unity is also violated in The Arraignment by the poor development of 
the action and the author’s failure to integrate his plots properly. The 
Paris-CEnone story begins in Act 1, Scene ii, and ends in the middle of 
Act m1. The story dealing with Paris’ award of the apple begins in Act 
11 and is consummated in Act Iv, while the Colin-Thestylis plot is begun 
and concluded in Act 111. The account of Diana’s award of the apple 
starts in the middle of Act rv and continues through the remainder of 
the play. It is clear, then, that no one plot in the drama runs through 
more than three acts; one of them appears in only two acts; and the 
Colin-Thestylis story is taken up and concluded in one division. 

In reality, a large portion of the difficulty in the structure of this play 
comes from the sudden shift of interest in the middle of Act rv. Up to 
this time attention has been concentrated upon Paris and has been in- 
tensified by his dramatic arraignment before the gods. In Act rv, how- 
ever, Peele had to contrive some scheme for awarding the golden apple 

5 The Tragedies of George Chapman (1910), p. 690. 

* The Growth of English Drama (Oxford, 1916), pp. 172-173. 

1 George Peele (Paris, 1913), p. 171. ® The Works of George Peele (1888), 1, xxxii. 

* English Writers (1893), x, 79. 1 The Tudor Drama (1911), p. 338. 

11 Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama (1881), p. 570. 

12 All line references to Peele’s plays are to the Malone Society Reprints of the plays. 

1% There are eleven songs in the play, nine of which are given in the quarto. 
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to Queen Elizabeth, and Paris could have no part in such a scheme. 
Nevertheless, this exigency is only partly responsible for the fact that 
the drama is little more than a series of masques and pageants used to 
introduce a grand finale. 

I have referred above to the large number of songs in the play. Closely 
allied with this lyric quality is an emphasis on pageantry. The storm 
(vv. 383-384), the separate shows of Juno, Pallas, and Venus (vv. 488- 
489, 512-514, 534-549), the shepherds bringing in Colin’s hearse and 
singing (vv. 772-780), the concourse of the gods in Act Iv, and the ap- 
pearance and song of the Fates (vv. 1304-19) are really small pageants 
within the play. Unlike the lyric excrescences, they are dramatically 
effective and show that Peele was capable of producing stage effects. 

An interesting feature of the plot structure of The Arraignment is the 
balancing or contrasting of one plot with another. Thus Peele carefully 
draws a parallel between Paris’ treatment of (none and Thestylis’ 
behavior toward Colin. Paris deserts (Enone, who mourns because of 
his falseness, while Colin bewails the unkindness of Thestylis and dies. 

The most outstanding merit of The Arraignment from the dramatic 
point of view is the effective final scene. The compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, extravagant though it might be, formed a clever and uncon- 
ventional dénouement to a somewhat hackneyed plot. Nevertheless, The 
Arraignment is a poorly constructed drama. The lack of continuity in 
the plots, the absence of a main character, the shift in the course of 
action in Act Iv, and the lyrical digressions throughout the piece all 
bring out differing phases of one essential fact, namely, that the struc- 
ture of the play is non-dramatic. 

2. Edward I, from a structural point of view, is one of the worst of 
Elizabethan plays. It must be remembered, however, that the text is 
seriously corrupt and probably represents the second or third revision 
of the original version.“ But whether or not the play was revised, no 


4 A clear indication of the state of the text is given by the fact that vv. 2949-54 are 
almost surely an older version of vv. 2239-43. Cheffaud, who notes this duplication, thinks 
that vv. 725-727, 763-784, Sc. xv, and probably also vv. 785-806 show evidence of trans- 
position of scenes. He mentions also the curious error noted by Bullen that in Sc. xiii, vv. 
2175-76, Edward addresses David in a friendly fashion, although in a preceding scene 
David has shown himself to be a traitor. From this fact Cheffaud concludes that all the 
Robin Hood scenes and the comic passages are later additions made by Peele. One might 
equally well suppose that the scenes dealing with Queen Elinor’s perfidy are a later addi- 
tion, since vv. 808-832 have no connection with the context and since the Mayoress is first 
mentioned as being in Wales in v. 1869 although she must have come with Queen Elinor, 
whose arrival with her train is described in vv. 1102-6. Such a theory would also find sup- 
port in vv. 2952 ff. as contrasted with vv. 2239-41. If the former passage represents the 
original version of the play, Elinor did not in that version remain in Wales after the de- 
parture of Edward, but went with him into Scotland. In the present text of the play the 


. 
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one has ever questioned that the drama as it now stands is the work of 
Peele, and one may fairly expect a playwright in both original composi- 
tion and revision to construct a play with some semblance of unity and 
coherence. 

Edward I seems at first reading a maze of disconnected incidents; 
there are besides the main courses of action numerous digressions which 
impede the progress of the drama. A summary of the separable actions 
and of the digressions in the play is given below: 


Plots in the play: 


1. Edward-Lluellen. 

2. Queen Elinor’s pride and iniquity. 
3. Edward-John Baliol. 

4. Lluellen-Ellen-Mortimer. 

5. Gloster-Jone of Acon. 


Scenes and incidents having little or no connection with these plots: 


1. Edward’s arrival in England and the giving of largess to the wounded 
crusaders (vv. 1-252). 

2. The Friar’s combat with Lluellen, and the Harper’s prophecy (vv. 342- 
611). 

3. The Robin Hood scenes (vv. 1264-1542; 1908-2132). 

4. The Novice’s song to the Queen (vv. 1897-1907). 

5. The christening of the Prince of Wales (vv. 2133-81). 

6. The Friar’s hanging of his pikestaff (vv. 2381-96). 

7. The procession with David, Mortimer, Friar, and others (vv. 2630-67). 


From this summary it appears that the play contains a large number 
of plots even after all the extraneous incidents have been excluded. The 
mere number of plots, however, is not so important as the fact that 
there is no central plot. Among the first three stories, which are the 
most important, the first seems predominant; yet the pride and iniquity 
of Queen Elinor is allotted more space in the play and the plot of Ed- 
ward and Baliol runs a fair third. 

Further incoherence is added to the play by the fact that several of 
the plots do not reach a state of finality. The statement in v. 2945 that 
Lluellen has rebelled after having been killed before the eyes of the 
audience may be due to a garbled text, and so may the prediction in v. 
2946 that Baliol intends to brave Edward for the second time. In the 





Mayoress of London is murdered in Wales after Edward leaves for Scotland. A further 
difficulty not connected with either Queen Elinor or the Robin Hood scenes is to be found 
in vv. 2354 and 2363, in which Lluellen and David speak of getting ‘“‘the Bride,” who is 
evidently Lluellen’s wife Ellen; but Lluellen had recovered his fiancée in Sc. v, some twelve 
hundred lines earlier. 
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case of the Mortimer-Lluellen plot, however, we are left in doubt as to 
whether Mortimer ever won the hand of Ellen. As the play now stands, 
only two of the five plots reach a solution. 

Moreover, the two principal plots, the struggle between Edward and 
Lluellen, and Queen Elinor’s pride and iniquity, are faulty at various 
stages of their development. The former plot constitutes a sort of en- 
veloping action for the bulk of the play. It is closely connected with, 
and may be said to include, Lluellen’s attempt to free his betrothed wife 
from Edward’s power. The part of the story dealing with the earlier 
stages of the Welsh war is coherent enough, but the long Robin Hood 
digression interferes with the progress of the action, and the withdrawal 
of Edward from Wales weakens the play still further, though it allows 
Peele to shift the emphasis to the Lluellen-Ellen-Mortimer story. As 
noted, the Edward-Lluellen plot reaches no satisfactory conclusion. 

The plot second in importance and perhaps first in bulk, the story of 
Queen Elinor’s pride and iniquity, really consists of a string of unrelated 
events, all bringing out the same effect. Her pride in her coronation 
dress, her jealousy of the Mayoress of London, her complaint at coming 
into Wales, her boxing Edward on the ear, her scorn at the present of- 
fered her son by the Welsh barons, her requests that the men’s beards 
and women’s right breasts be cut off, her murder of the Mayoress of 
London, her sinking and reappearance, and her final confession of her 
past sins—each of these separate incidents is in turn taken up in order 
to develop the central theme of the plot, the iniquity of Queen Elinor.” 
Such a mode of development, however, is desultory, and not only fails to 
give a unified impression, but detracts from the unity of the drama by 
overburdening it with incidents. 

The plots, then, are hopelessly incoherent, but the structure is made 
infinitely worse by the fact that over one-third of the play, about 1100 
lines, has little or no connection with any of the plots mentioned above. 
Of this extraneous material, all except one hundred lines are in the 
three main digressions: Edward’s arrival in England, the Friar’s combat 
with Lluellen, and the Robin Hood scenes. With no central plot in the 
play, and since such a large number of plots lack development and are 
incoherent: »«rranged, the addition of all this digressive matter turns 
confusion into chaos. 

The play lacks, furthermore, proper distribution of emphasis; so great 
is this lack that the only distinction that I am able to draw in Edward 
I between plot and digression is that a plot involves a series of connected 


4% Most incidents in the Queen Elinor plot are also to be found in a ballad of unknown 
date, “A Warning-Piece to England against Pride and Wickedness.” This ballad is re- 
printed in The Works of George Peele, ed. Bullen, 1, 77-83. 
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incidents occurring intermittently throughout the play, whereas a digres- 
sion consists of an incident or group of incidents which are taken up 
and finished at once. Thus the Robin Hood scenes are incidents of a 
discursory character, though they are given much more space than either 
of the two minor plots. 

There is, of course, one unifying character in the play, Edward him- 
self, the drama being a chronicle of a certain portion of the life of this 
king; and the chronicle play in its earlier development was naturally 
prone to excrescences and want of regularity. In other chronicle plays 
of the time, such as The Contention, The True Tragedy, and Edward //, 
there are dominant themes even in the midst of much digression. In 
Peele’s play, however, there are such a large number of plots and so great 
an amount of digression that the reader is lost in a maze of incidents. 

Edward I does reveal that the dramatis had a sense of stage effect. 
One device is the paralleling of one situation with another very similar, 
a trick which has been noted in the discussion of The Arraignment. An 
example in Edward I occurs in Scene xii. Edward and David, disguised, 
meet Lluellen and Mortimer also in disguise, David having joined Ed- 
ward, and Mortimer having joined Lluellen under false pretenses. A 
fight occurs, in which Mortimer takes Edward’s part and David helps 
Lluellen. Edward gets Lluellen down and David overcomes Mortimer, 
so that the fight ends in a draw. A much slighter parallelism is to be 
found in the sudden and unplausible death of Jone, which comes as a 
pendant to the death of Elinor. 

Another dramatic trick of Peele is the liberal use of pageantry in the 
play. Edward I is particularly rich in scenic effects, as is witnessed by 
the stage directions in vv. 46-55, 117-119, 683-686, 1102-6, 1366-69, 
1595-99, 2134-37, 2630-32. Closely allied with the pageantry of the 
play is the use of songs. Six songs were sung in Edward J, though only 
one of them has been preserved in the text." 

To such devices as those just discussed and to the abundant use of 
trumpets, horseplay, and skirmishes must be due the well-attested suc- 
cess of Edward I, Overburdened with plots and digressions, badly organ- 
ized, incoherent in the development of the action, and lacking proper 
distribution of emphasis, the play, as regards structure, represents Peele 
at his worst. Though the drama cannot be considered typical of him, a 
playwright who would fashion such a work must be sadly deficient in 
the fundamental principles of dramatic construction. 

3. The Old Wives Tale, probably written about the same time as 
Edward I, is infinitely better organized, yet manifests many of the same 

4 The song is given in vv. 497-505. Mention of songs is made in vv. 681-682, 1368-69, 
1453, 1907, 2393-95. 
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peculiarities of structure. The play, however, differs sharply from all 
other plays of the period in the use of the induction. This device was 
not unknown under Elizabeth, as may be seen by the examples of 
James IV and The Taming of the Shrew, but Peele’s use of it is unusual 
in that the characters in the forepiece remain upon the stage throughout 
the play and are in close relation to the actors and to the plot. The play 
begins with a story told by Madge, an old woman, to two travelers. She 
has scarcely begun her tale when the actors appear and begin to act out 
her story. They proceed with occasional comments from the observers 
until the end is reached, where it appears that the play was merely the 
tale told by Madge. 

This use of the induction has been highly praised by Gummere, who 
says that Peele “was the first to blend romantic drama with a realism 
that turns romance back upon itself, and produces the comedy of sub- 
conscious humor.’’” Yet in spite of Gummere’s brilliant interpretation, I 
think Peele’s chief purpose in the induction was to give the effect of an 
old gossip’s fairy tale. At any rate, the induction is the one contribution 
which Peele made to Elizabethan dramatic art. 

The Old Wives Tale suffers, just as Edward I, from an excessive amount 
of action. There is, however, this distinction between the two plays: in 
The Old Wives Tale the plots are less numerous and are better integrated. 
There are four plots in the play:!* 


1. Sacrapant-Delia—the two brothers—Eumenides-Ghost of Jack. 
2. Sacrapant-Erestus-Venelia. 

3. Sacrapant-Lampriscus-Huanebango-Zantippa. 

4, Sacrapant-Lampriscus-Corebus-Celanta. 


Four plots are not an unusual number for an Elizabethan play, but it 
must be remembered that The Old Wives Tale contains only 1170 lines, 
of which nearly two hundred are given to the speakers in the induction. 
The development of four plots within less than a thousand lines in- 
volves, accordingly, an excessive amount of action. This fullness of in- 
cident is increased by the fact that the main plot involves six characters 
and three different actions, the search of the brothers, the quest of 
Eumenides, and the gratefulness of the Ghost of Jack. The lack of unity 
in the play is further accentuated by the presence of Madge and her 
friends on the stage and their comments during the progress of the play. 
Finally several digressions detract from the unity of the drama. One is 
the incident (vv. 441-475) in which the Friar serves Delia with a chine 

” Gayley, Charles Mills, ed., Representative English Comedies, I, 341. 

18 Tt is perhaps possible to consider the third and fourth plots as one plot, but inasmuch 


as two distinct stories are told and as the emphasis is rather upon the two love stories 
than on Lampriscus, it seems better to consider them two plots. 
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of beef and a pot of wine. Another is the incident at the tavern (vy. 
903-959) in which the penniless Eumenides suddenly finds his purse full. 

The plots in The Old Wives Tale are integrated better than in either 
The Arraignment of Paris or Edward I. Sacrapant, the conjurer, who 
brings about the complications in each of the stories, forms one link 
connecting all of the plots. In much the same way Erestus, known usually 
in the play as the Old Man of the Cross, is the chief character in the 
second plot and appears as adviser to characters in the other three 
stories. The second plot is further bound to the first by the part that 
Venelia plays in the overthrow of Sacrapant, and the third and fourth 
plots are closely linked by a number of unifying factors. 

Though the development of the plots is also managed with some at- 
tempt at orderly procedure, a distinct structural flaw is the lack of proper 
emphasis and proportion. This fault may be due in some degree to the 
corrupt text of the play.’® However, the fact that several important 
scenes are treated with the utmost brevity while unimportant incidents 
are developed fully suggests that Peele himself was also responsible for 
this weakness. 

The dénouement illustrates particularly well Peele’s disproportionate 
treatment. In the short space of 160 lines the following actions occur: 
Eumenides has wool stuffed in his ears and thus escapes the enchant- 
ments of Sacrapant; the Ghost of Jack comes in and takes Sacrapant’s 
wreath from his head and his sword from his hand, whereupon Sacrapant 
dies; then Eumenides, having had the wool extracted from his ears, digs 
until he comes upon a light, but finally has to wind a horn for assist- 
ance; thereupon Venelia enters, breaks the glass, blows out the light, 
and goes out again; the Ghost of Jack then draws a curtain and shows 
Delia asleep; Eumenides manages to awaken her and win her hand by the 
time that the Ghost of Jack is able to cut off the sorcerer’s head; then 
when Eumenides once more winds the horn, Venelia, the two brothers, 
and Erestus enter; the Ghost of Jack calls for his share in Delia, and 
Eumenides obligingly offers to cut the lady in two; however, the Ghost of 
Jack stays him and leaps down into the ground, whereupon all leave. 

The development of all this action in 160 lines shows that Peele had 
not learned the secret of placing emphasis where it is due. The dénoue- 
ment is the most important point in the play; yet the events occurring 
in it are given no more emphasis than the smallest incidents earlier in 
the play. On the other hand, the discussion of Wiggen, Corebus, the 
Churchwarden, the Sexton, and Eumenides concerning the disposition 
of Jack’s body is drawn out to a length of ninety-six lines, and the rather 


19 W. W. Greg, who edited The Old Wives Tale in the Malone Society Reprints, com- 
ments on the bad text of the quarto. See p. ix of the Malone Society Reprint of the play. 
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pointless scene involving Eumenides, the Ghost of Jack, and the Hostess 
contains fifty-six lines. As in Edward I, the humorous scenes are rather 
fully developed at the expense of situations more important to the plot. 

The dramatic virtues of The Old Wives Tale are much the same as 
those that have been noted in The Arraignment of Paris and Edward I. 
Peele shows a workmanlike knowledge of stage effects in the use of the 
voice and the flame of fire (vv. 670-671), the three appearances of the 
head at the well (vv. 784-785, 972-973, 983-984), the thunder and light- 
ning (vv. 500-501), and the furies (vv. 503, 773-775). Peele’s love of 
pageantry is shown in the magical appearance of the hostess and her 
table with fiddlers attending (vv. 916-919) and in the two appearances of 
the harvest men (vv. 306-311 and 640-650). 

Another device of which Peele is fond is the balancing of one plot 
against another. A striking instance in The Old Wives Tale is the nice 
parallelism between the fortunes of Corebus and of Huanebango. Both 
seek Delia and are overcome by Sacrapant; but Huanebango is rendered 
deaf, while Corebus is stricken blind. Huanebango is met at the well by 
Lampriscus’ shrewish daughter, whose tongue cannot offend his ears, 
while Corebus weds the ugly daughter, whose lack of beauty he cannot 
perceive. 

On the whole, The Old Wives Tale is Peele’s best constructed play. 
Its induction marks one real advance in dramaturgy, and the various 
plots are linked together and developed with some care. On the other 
hand, one finds in the play a profusion of plots and incidents, a halting 
and confused continuity of action, and a poor distribution of emphasis. 
Good scenes appear haphazardly in the play, and songs and pageants are 
brought forth between flashes of lightning. The play is a medley and a 
dream, and the paradox of it is that even its confusion seems artistic. 

4. David and Bethsabe, probably the last of the canonical plays of 
Peele, is a dramatic rendering, with a certain amount of amplification 
and a smaller proportion of abridgment, of 2 Samuel x1-x1x. 8, though 
there is introduced in the last scene the theme of Salomon’s sucession 
to the throne, which is taken from / Kimgs 1. 11-31. The structure of 
the play, accordingly, depends a great deal upon the Scriptures and upon 
the changes made by Peele in the Biblical narrative. There are four plots 
in David and Bethsabe: the affair between David and Bethsabe, the 
Ammon-Thamar-Absolon story, the rebellion of Absolon, and the settle- 
ment of the succession to the crown. The first two of these plots take 
up vv. 25-1002, the third vv. 1003-1719 and 1862-2011, and the fourth 
vv. 1720-1861. 

The number of plots in the play is by no means so confusing as the 
manner in which they are developed. Thus the first four scenes and the 
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first chorus furnish all the factors necessary for a complete play. We 
have the exposition, the initial incident in David’s summons of Bethsabe, 
rising action and complicating factors in David’s dealing with Urias and 
in the promise of Urias’ death, and the climax, falling action, and /é- 
nouement sketched in by the chorus. By the end of Scene vi, the David- 
Bethsabe plot is completed. 

The rebellion of Absolon assumes the foreground after the completion 
of the love motif. The initial incident in this plot comes in the return of 
Absolon from Gesur; then after several scenes of rising action, the climax 
comes when Absolon prefers the counsel of Cusay to that of Achitophe!. 
The catastrophe is consummated with the death of Absolon, though 
there are some anticlimactic pendants to it in the last two scenes. 

The David-Bethsabe and the David-Absolon plots are complete stories 
in themselves, and they are developed, as are the stories in The Arraign- 
ment of Paris, one after another. However, the third plot in order of 
importance, the revenge of Absolon on Ammon for the defilement of 
Thamar, is managed somewhat differently. In 2 Samuel the defilement of 
Thamar happens two years after the death of Urias, but in the play it is 
contemporary with David’s adultery. The explanation of the change, | 
think, is that Peele wished to balance the adultery of David and Bethsabe 
with the incestuous violation of Thamar by Ammon. 

A fourth and distinctly minor plot is the settlement of the succession 
to the throne upon Salomon. It is brought in for no dramatic reason and 
was probably not in the first version of the play.?° 

The plots in David and Bethsabe, then, are not properly merged, and 
the confusion is heightened by the liberal sprinkling of digressions in 
the work. The more palpable of these I list below: 


1. Vv. 851-875. The capture of Rabath. 

2. Vv. 1087-1103. Ithay’s devotion to David. 

3. Vv. 1330-1415. The cursing of David by Semei. 

4. Vv. 1664-1719. Joab’s speech after the battle and the strife between the 
messengers as to who should carry the news to David. 


If Peele shows little skill in the management of the play as a whole, he 
shows no more in the development of the individual plots. In the 
David-Bethsabe plot the initial incident is David’s discovering Bethsabe 
and sending for her. Then follows a short period of rising action, in 


% The quarto text of the play is almost certainly a radical alteration of Peele’s eriginal 
version, as I have tried to show in “‘The Text of Peele’s David and Bethsabe,” PMLA, 
xvi (1931), 659-671. However, since it is pretty clear that the quarto text is Peele’s 
throughout and is therefore a product of his invention, I have not thought it worth while 
to complicate this study of structure with the intricate and puzzling problem of what 
constituted the original version of the play. 
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which David attempts to conceal his crime by calling Urias home from 
the war. Up to this point the plot is handled capably. But here, when 
the rising action has not been completed, Peele throws his story over- 
board and takes up a new plot. We are told in the chorus: 

Vrias in the forefront of the wars, 

Is murthered by the hateful Heathens sword, 

And Dauid ioies his too deere Bethsabe, 

Suppose this past, and that the child is borne, 

Whose death the Prophet solemly doth mourne.™ 


As the play now stands, the first half of the story is fully depicted, 
and then at a high point of interest the narrative is suddenly stopped and 
the author briefly explains the conclusion of the story. 

In the same way, the David-Absolon plot is not logically developed. 
In the first place, there is in this plot little motivation for Absolon’s 
revolt: we are informed in a soliloquy of some fourteen lines that Absolon 
intends to make himself popular with the people; then we have a lapse 
in the story, the next scene picturing David in flight from Absolon. 
The climax of the plot is reached when Abolon prefers the counsel of 
Cusay to that of Achitophel. Soon after the climax comes the catas- 
trophe in the death of Absolon. Here the story should have ended. The 
last two scenes, so far as they concern the David-Absolon plot, are in 
the nature of an anticlimax. 

Another characteristic of the structure of David and Bethsabe is the 
liberal use of songs and pageantry. The play opens with one of the finest 
songs in Elizabethan drama, and stage directions in vv. 745 and 787-788 
call for songs now lost. Pageant effects are to be found in vv. 25-27, 
740, 787-788, 1020-22, 1160-62, 1536. It is clear from these examples 
that Peele had a keen sense of stage effect. 

David and Bethsabe is probably the last play written by Peele, and 
it is a significant comment upon his dramatic art that the drama in 
structure strongly suggests the miracle plays of medieval England. In 
Peele’s use of sources and in the inconsequent development of the plots, 
David and Bethsabe shows distinct likeness to the early cycle plays. 


The four canonical plays of Peele thus show a strong res¢mblance, 
particularly in structure. In each is a large number of plots, four stories 
being used in The Arraignment of Paris, The Old Wives Tale, and David 
and Bethsabe, and five in Edward I. Moreover, in each there is extraneous 
material. In much the same way every play shows structural weakness 
because the dramatist failed to combine and order his plots to the best 
advantage. In The Arraignment and David and Bethsabe the plots are not 


2 Vv. 591-595. 
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well integrated because the main threads of action are spliced, not inter. 
woven; one plot ends before another begins, so that each play gives the 
effect of presenting not one story but several. Though in Edward I and 
The Old Wives Tale the merging of the plots is more successful, the 
plots are developed by fits and jerks so that the effect of a smoothly 
running story is destroyed. A serious and fundamental lack of unity is 
characteristic of every play known to be by Peele. 

A discursive, haphazard, chronicle type of structure is indeed the 
norm to which Peele’s dramas conform, and a further element of weak- 
ness is the incoherent development of the individual plots. In The Ar- 
raignment the fate of Paris is left in doubt; in Edward J the Mortimer- 
Ellen story and possibly also the Edward-Baliol story lack conclusions; 
the development of the Erestus-Venelia plot in The Old Wives Tale is 
unsatisfactory; while the David-Bethsabe and the Absolon-David plots 
in David and Bethsabe show various defects in development. In working 
out even a single story, Peele was apt to burden the action with useless 
incidents or to arrive at a weak and straggling conclusion. 

Closely allied with the incoherent development of the single plots is 
a faulty proportion in dealing with certain scenes. In The Arraignment 
too much space is allotted to the reception of the goddesses by the rural 
deities; in the same way excessive emphasis is placed on the Robin 
Hood scenes in Edward I. The Old Wives Tale gives several examples, 
notably the dénouement, in which the action is developed in a very 
sketchy fashion. On the other hand, humorous scenes are overempha- 
sized. In David and Bethsabe the climax of the love affair of David in the 
death of Urias is related in a chorus, while the scene in which Urias is 
made drunk is over-elaborated. 

To what, then, may we attribute the popularity of Peele’s plays in 
his own day? The answer is that Peele understood the tricks of the stage 
of his time. Pageant effects appear in all his dramas, and no play con- 
tains less than three songs, while The Arraignment originally had eleven. 

One other characteristic of Peele is his fondness for balancing one 
plot against another. In The Arraignment Paris’ desertion of (none is 
balanced by Thestylis’ ill-treatment of Colin. In Edward I the duel of 
Edward and Lluellen is balanced by the duel of David and Mortimer. In 
The Old Wives Tale the Huanebango-Zantippa plot is contrasted with the 
Corebus-Celanta episodes, while in David and Bethsabe David’s adultery 
is paralleled by Ammon’s incest. 

These structural characteristics are to be found in all the plays so 
far discussed and may be considered typical of Peele.” It is not too 


2 Tt is here pertinent to ask whether The Battle of Alcazar shows the same structural 
features. This play has three plots, which are well integrated, and originally had five 
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much to expect, then, that any anonymous play attributed to Peele 
should show the same structural characteristics if it is to be accepted as a 
part of the Peele canon. The value of plot structure as a test for author- 
ship is, I think, very strong negatively, but not quite so strong when 
applied positively. So far as we know, Peele did not write well-con- 
structed plays; on the other hand, he cannot be held responsible for all 
the poorly constructed anonymous dramas of his period. 

Of the numerous plays that have been attributed to Peele, Titus An- 
dronicus, King Leir, and Alphonsus Emperor of Germany are, on the 
whole, well constructed.* In the light of the evidence presented in this 
paper, it is hard to understand how Peele could have been responsible 
for the construction of these plays. In the same way it can be shown that 
the structure of Jack Straw™ is utterly unlike that of any play known to 
have been written by Peele. It is worth emphasizing, I believe, that 
structure is often more important in determining authorship than are 
parallel passages. 

ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 

North Texas State Teachers College 

Denton, Texas 





spectacular sets of dumb shows: cf. W. W. Greg, Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgments: 
The Battle of Alcazar & Orlando Furioso (Oxford University Press, 1923). On the other 
hand, it has much digressive material, and Acts 1, m1, and tv are weak because of lack of 
action. There are strong moments at the beginning and at the end of the play, but the 
intervening acts are almost devoid of interest. In this respect as well as in the general out- 
lines of the main plots, The Battle of Alcazar resembles Greene’s Alphonsus, King of Ar- 
ragon. The pageantry of the dumb shows, the poor development of the plots, and the faulty 
distribution of emphasis suggest Peele as the author of The Battle of Alcazar, On the other 
hand, the exceptional unification of the plots and the scantiness of action in the play are 
not in accord with Peele’s habits of play construction. Nor does one find in The Battle of 
Alcazar the trick of balancing one plot or situation against another, a device which occurs 
in all Peele’s known plays. These differences from Peele’s known structural methods may be 
partly explained by the nature of the material which he was treating, but the fact remains 
that the play is not in Peele’s usual manner. Given the refractory source material of an 
African battle and asked to concoct hurriedly some sort of dramatic pageant, Peele might 
have constructed such a play. 

% The chief proponents of the theory that Peele wrote these plays are J. M. Robertson 
and H, Dugdale Sykes, though Robertson gives Peele only a part in each plgy. The 
ascriptions of Robertson are set forth in his Introduction to the Shakespeare Canon (1924); 
Mr. Sykes’s attributions are contained in Sidelights on Shakespeare (1919) and Sidelights 
on Elizabethan Drama (1924). See my criticism of the verbal evidence of Robertson and 
Sykes in StPh, xxx (1933), 473-496. 

% This play has been attributed to Peele by Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama, tt, 153; Hugo Schiitt, The Life and Death of Jack Straw, Kieler Studien zur eng- 
lischen Philologie (Heidelberg, 1901); H. C. Hart, The Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, 
Arden Shakespeare (London, 1909), pp. xxiv-xxix; and J. M. Robertson, An Introduc- 
tion to the Shakespeare Canon, pp. 251-252. 














XLVI 
TEXT SOURCES OF THE FOLIO AND QUARTO HENRY Vv] 


HE question of priority of the Folio and Quarto plays concerning 
Henry VI has long beena moot one. Miss Madeleine Doran (“ ‘Henry 

VI, Parts II and III,’” University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, tv, 188, 
August 15, 1928) and Mr. Peter Alexander (Shakespeare’s Henry \’] 
and Richard III, 1929) have contributed the most comprehensive recent 
discussion on the matter; but no one has yet investigated the question 
from the standpoint of sources. That is the purpose of this paper. Since in 
most instances the relation of the two different texts of the dramas to 
the histories is practically identical, it is worth while to notice only the 
passages in which the similarity of one text to Hall or to Holinshed' is 
closer than that of the other text. 

2 and 3 Henry VI reveal the following 52 resemblances to the histories 
which the Contention and True Tragedy do not even approximate: 
1. In the first speech of 2 Henry VI Suffolk tells of the marriage of 
Margaret by proxy in the presence of ‘Seven earls, twelve barons, and 
twenty reverend bishops” [1.i.6}—words which are surely based, with the 
addition of “reverend” for the rhythm, on the histories’ “seauen ear!s, 
twelue barons, twentie bishops” [Holinshed, p. 625; Hall, p. 205]. The 
same line in the Contention picks up the word “‘reverend”’ from the Folio 
but substitutes the halting “then the” for “twenty” [l. 15]. 
2. Henry’s contract with the French king in consideration for his mar- 
riage to Margaret shows three resemblances to Holinshed, closer than 
the Contention can reveal. In the Folio Margaret is to be crowned Queen 
of England “ere the thirtieth of May next ensuing’? [1. i. 49 f.]. The words 
in the histories are practically the same, and they are in the same order: 
“the thirtith of Maie next following” [Holinshed, p. 625; Hall, p. 205, 
omits “next following’”’]. According to the Contention Margaret is to 
be crowned “ere the 30 of the next month”’ [I. 53]. 
3. In the third place the Folio records that “the articles of contracted 
peace” are “For eighteen months concluded by consent [t1. i. 40-42]; the 

1 All references to Holinshed in this paper are to the 1587 edition: see my article on 
“2 and 3 Henry VI—Which Holinshed?” PMLA, t (September, 1935), 000. Italics through- 
out the paper are mine.—The selection of excerpts is not meant to convey the impression 
that they are additions or alterations in showing greater dependence on the Chronicles 
than the rest of the passage does. Citation of three lines of a seven-line speech, for instance, 
merely means that the remaining four lines in both Quarto and Folio are so similar to each 
other that it is impossible to ascertain which text is closer to the histories. Both texts may 
well be either very close to the Chronicles or very far from them. In fact, this whole paper 
is only part of a larger study which considers, line by line, the relation of both Folio and 
Quarto to Hall and Holinshed. 
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histories say that “a certeine truce... was concluded... for eighteen 
moneths’”’ [Holinshed, p. 625; Hall, p. 203]; the Contention changes the 
verb: “Here are the Articles confirmde of peace”’ [l. 45]. 

4, In the same article the Contention records that “the Dutches of Anioy 
and of Maine” [ll. 54 f.] are to be delivered over to King Reignier; the 
Folio, that “the duchy of Aniou and the county of Maine’’ [2 Henry VI, 
1. i. 50 f.] shall be given to Margaret’s father; the Chronicles report that 
“the duchie of Aniou and the countie of Maine” [Holinshed, p. 624; Hall, 
p. 204] are to be Henry’s payment for his queen. 

5. In the same scene of the Folio Gloucester replies to Winchester that 
Reignier’s “large style Agrees not with the leanness of his purse” 
[2 Henry VI, 1. i. 110 f.], and the words of the histories that “King 
Reiner hir father, for all his long stile had too short a pursse” [Holinshed, 
p. 625; Hall, p. 205] are remarkably similar. The Contention, which re- 
ports this part of the scene sparsely, has no allusion to these words of 
Gloucester. 

6. In the Folio Salisbury laments the loss of Anjou and Maine, for 
“These counties were the keys of Normandy” [2 Henry VI, 1. i. 114). 
The diction of both histories is different, but the thought is the same: 
“which countries were the verie staies and backstands to the duchie of 
Normandie” [Holinshed, p. 625; Hall, p. 205]. Fabyan’s account, how- 
ever, records in the same phraseology that these counties “are called the 
keyes of Normandy” [p. 617]. Again the Contention has no parallel to 
the history. 

7. Gloucester later in 2 Henry VI, 1. i, thinks it “a proper jest” 


That Suffolk should demand a whole fifleenth 
For costs and charges in transporting her!? 


The version of the histories is: ‘For the fetching of hir, the marquesse of 
Suffolke demanded a whole fifteenth.’* For the third time in Act 1, Scene i, 
the Contention has no parallel passage. 

8. A typical example of the closer resemblance of the Folio to the his- 
tories than of the Contention is the treatment of York’s acts in Ireland 
in each version. The histories tell of the rebellion in Ireland: 

But Richard duke of Yorke being sent thither . . . so asswaged the furie of the 
... people there, that he wan him . . . fauour amongst them.‘ 


Though not strikingly similar in diction, the thought of the Folio version 
is the same: 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 


* 2 Henry VI, 1.i.133-134. * Holinshed, p. 625; Hall, p. 205. 
‘ Holinshed, p. 629; Hall, p. 213. 
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In bringing them to civil discipline, . . . 
Have made thee fear’d and honour’d of the people. 


The Contention gets even farther away from the histories: 


Cosin Yorke, the victories thou hast wonne, 
In Ireland, Normandie, and in France, 
Hath wonne thee immortall praise in England.* 


9. In Scene iii Buckingham’s accusation of Gloucester is that “Thy 
cruelty in execution Upon offenders hath exceeded law” [2 Henry VJ, 
I. iii. 135 f.]. The histories record that “he had caused men, adiudged to 
die, to be put to other execution, than the law of the land assigned” 
[Holinshed, p. 627; Hall, p. 209]. The Contention makes no reference to 
such an accusation. 

10. In Act 1, Scene iv, of 2 Henry VI, John Southwell is included among 
the conspirators with the Duchess of Gloucester, while the histories refer 
here to Thomas Southwell [Holinshed, p. 623; Hall, p. 202]. The Con- 
tention makes no allusion to Southwell. 

11. The second scene of Act 11 is the famous account of the genealogy of 
the Yorks, which the Folio, following the histories closely, has recorded 
correctly but which the Contention has utterly confused. The historica! 
version is: 


Edward the third had issue, Edward prince of Wales; William of Hatfield, his 
second sonne; Lionell the third, duke of Clarence; Iohn of Gant, fourth, duke of 
Lancaster; Edmund of Langlie, fift, duke of Yorke; Thomas of Woodstoke, sixt, 
duke of Gloucester; and William of Windsor, seauenth.’ 


The author of the Folio has simply transformed the words of the histories 
into blank verse: 


Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons: 

The first, Edward, the Black Prince, Prince of Wales; 
The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, next to whom 

Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster ; 

The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of Y ork ; 

The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester ; 
William of Windsor was the seventh and last.* 


The Contention makes the fifth son second and omits William of Hat- 
field, the second son, adding “‘Roger Mortemor, Earle of March,” who 
was in reality the grandson of the third son of Edward III: 


5 2 Henry VI,1.i.194-196, © Contention, 1135-137. 7 Holinshed, p. 657; Hall, p. 2. 
8 2 Henry VI, 11.ii.10-17. 
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Edward the third had seuen sonnes, 

The first was Edward the blacke Prince, 
Prince of Wales. 

The second was Edmund of Langly, 

Duke of Yorke. 

The third was Lonell Duke of Clarence. 

The fourth was Iohn of Gaunt, 

The Duke of Lancaster. 

The fifth was Roger Mortemor, Earle of March. 
The sixth was sir Thomas of Woodstocke. 
William of Winsore was the seuenth and last.® 


Note that Holinshed under the reign of Edward III has another account, 
a little farther removed from both Folio and Quarto: 


He had issue by his wife queene Philip 7 sonnes, Edward prince of Wales, Wil- 
liam of Hatfield that died yoong, Lionell duke of Clarence, Iohn of Gant duke 
of Lancaster, Edmund of Langlie earle of Cambridge & after created duke of 
Yorke, Thomas of Woodstoke erle of Buckingham after made duke of Glocester, 
and an other William which died likewise yoong.'® 


12. York accounts for the first two sons of Edward III and for their 
heirs so that he may present his own claim to the throne as a descendant 
of the third son. Of the Prince of Wales the Contention records: 


Now, Edward the blacke Prince he died before his father, and left behinde him 
Richard, that afterwards was King, crownde by the name of Richard the second, 
and he died without an heire." 


The account of the Folio is similar: 


Edward the Black Prince died before his father 
And left behind him Richard, his only son, 
Who after Edward the Third’s death reign’d as king.” 


The historical version is closer to 2 Henry VI than to the Contention: 


The said Edward prince of Wales, which died in the life time of his father, had 
issue Richard, which succeeded Edward the third his grandsire." 


The earlier account of Holinshed is not so similar to either the Folio or 
the Quarto: 


King Edward, after the deceasse of his sonne prince Edward, created the lord 
Richard, sonne to the said prince, as heire to him, prince of Wales." 


13. Of Edward III’s second son Holinshed [page 657] reports that 


* Conteniton, ll. 723-733. 10 Holinshed, p. 412. 1 Contention, ll. 734-736. 
® 2 Henry VI, 11.ii.18-20. ™ Holinshed, p. 657; Hall, p. 2. “4 Holinshed, p. 411. 
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“William of Hatfield the second sonne of Edward the third, died withour 
issue.” The words of the Folio [2 Henry VI, 11. ii. 33] are almost identical: 
“But William of Hatfield died without an heir.”” The Contention, having 
substituted Edmund of Langley Duke of York for William of Hatfield 
as the second son, reports the death of Edmund, leaving two daughters, 
Anne and Elinor, who are not afterwards accounted for [ll. 737 {. 
Hatfield is not mentioned. 

14. In 2 Henry VI York explains his own immediate ancestry thus: 


The third son, Duke of Clarence, from whose line 
I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; 
Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March; 

Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor.® 


The historical version is almost identical: 


Lionell the third sonne of Edward the third, duke of Clarence, had issue Philip 
his daughter and heire, which was coupled in matrimonie unto Edmund Mortimer 
earle of March, and had issue Roger Mortimer earle of March, hir sonne and 
heire; which Roger had issue Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, 
Elianor.* 


Though historically York was the great-great-grandson of the third son 


of Edward III, the Contention [ll. 739 f.] makes him the grandson by the 
statement that ‘“Lyonell Duke of Clarence died, and left behinde Alice, 
Anne, and Elinor.” 
15. Of the first son, Edmund Earl of March, the Folio says: 

This Edmund in the reign of Bolingbroke, 

As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; 

And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 

Who kept him in captivity till he died.!” 


The historical account is similar: 


Edmund earle of March in the time of . . . king Henrie the fourth, by his coos- 
ines the earle of Northumberland, & the lord Persie, he being then in captiuitie 
with Owen Glendouer . . . , made his title & righteous claime to the destruction 


of bothe the noble persons."® 


The Contention confuses the historical Edmund Earl of March with the 
Duke of York: “In the raigne of Bullenbrooke, the Duke of Yorke did 
claim the Crowne, and but for Owin Glendor, had been King.’”® 

16. Holinshed continues the genealogy: 


% 2 Henry VI, 11.ii.34-38. 6 Holinshed, p. 657; Hall, p. 2, omits the last Roger. 
17 2 Henry VI,1.ii.39-42  %* Holinshed, p. 656; Hall, p.2. | Contention, ll. 749-751. 
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And the said Anne coupled in matrimonie to Richard earle of Cambridge, the 
sonne of Edmund of Langleie, the fift sonne of Edward the third, and had issue 
Richard Plantagenet, commonlie called duke of Yorke. . . . To the which Rich- 
ard Duke of Yorke, as sonne to Anne daughter to Roger Mortimer earle of 
March, sonne and heire to the said Philip, daughter and heire of the said 
Lionell, the third sonne of king Edward the third, the right, title, dignitie 
roiall, and estate of the crownes of the realmes of England and France, and the 
lordship of Ireland, perteineth and belongeth afore anie issue of the said Iohn of 
Gant, the fourth sonne of the same king Edward.” 


Just as Holinshed has done, the Folio finishes York’s genealogy and then 
repeats the whole story in brief: 
His eldest sister, Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth son. 
By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger Earl of March, who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king.”! 


The Contention omits two generations and makes Richard the son of the 
youngest of three daughters, failing to account for the two older sisters 
as it has not accounted for the two daughters of Edmund of Langley, 
whom it names Edward III’s second son: 

Lyonell Duke of Clarence died, and left behinde Alice, Anne, and Elinor, that 


was after married to my father, and by her I claime the Crowne, as the true 
heire to Lyonell Duke of Clarence, the third sone to Edward the third.” 


17. The punishment of the conspirators in Act 11. iii. 7-8, of the Folio 
follows Holinshed rather closely. Of the witch the Folio states that she 
is to “be burn’d to ashes,” and the conspirators are to “be strangled on 
the gallows.’’ The histories have the report that “‘Margerie Iordeine was 
burnt in Smithfield, and Roger Bolingbrooke was drawne to Tiborne, 
and hanged and quartered.” The Contention, however, does not record 


the punishment of Eleanor’s conspirators. 


18. The punishment of the Duchess is described by the histories in the 
following manner: 


She was iudged to doo open penance in three open places within the citie of 
London. (Polychronicon saith she was ioioined to go through Cheapside with a 


2 Holinshed, pp. 657 f. 2 2 Henry VI, 11.ii.43-52. 2 Contention, ll. 739-742. 
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taper in hir hand) and after that adiudged to perpetuall imprisonment in the 
Ile of Man, under the keeping of Sir Iohn Stanlie knight.” 


The Contention shows a striking similarity of diction: 


First for thy hainous crimes, thou shalt two daies in London do penance bare- 
foote in the streetes, with a white sheete about thy bodie, and a waxe Taper 
burning in thy hand. That done, thou shalt be banished for ever into the //e o/ 
Man.* 





The King’s judgment upon Eleanor in 2 Henry VI is briefer; but to- 
gether with later lines, the passage is closer to the histories than the 
Contention is: 

You, madam,... 

Shall, after three days’ open penance done, 

Live in your country here in banishment, 

With Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of Man. 


The information given by the Contention may have been garnered, too, 
from the stage direction in 2 Henry VI, 11. iv. 16: “Enter the Duchess 
of Gloucester, in a white sheet, and a taper burning in her hand,” or 
from such lines in Scene iv as indicate the Duchess’s punishment; ¢.¢., 


RIAA AE BRAT SANTOR is CAE: TE I ‘ 


Uneath may she endure the flinty streets, 

To tread them with her tender-feeling feet,” 
or: 

Methinks I should not thus be led along, 

Mail’d up in shame, with papers on my back.”’ 


19. The Queen’s attitude towards Gloucester’s protectorship as re- 
vealed in Act 11. iii, of 2 Henry VI, though not even mentioned in the 
Contention, has a notable basis in the histories. In the Folio text Mar- 
garet says: 





I see no reason why a king of years 

Should be to be protected like a child. 

God and King Henry govern England’s realm. 
Give up your staff, sir, and the King his realm.” 






The historical account is: 


This ladie disdaining that hir husband should be ruled rather than rule, could not 
abide that the duke of Gloucester should doo all things . . . least it might be 
sai’, that she had neither wit nor stomach, which would permit and suffer hir 
hu«band being of most perfect age, like a yoong pupill to be gouerned by the 








% Holinshed, p. 623; Hall, p. 202. Hall omits the excerpt from Polychronicon. 
* Contention, ll. 788-791. % 2 Henry VI, 1.iii.9-13. % 2 Henry VI, t1.iv.8-9 
7 Tbid., 11.iv.30-31. % Tbid., 11.iii.22-31. 
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direction of an other man. . . .The queene . . . excluded the duke of Gloucester 
from all rule and gouernance.”® : 


20. In the first scene of Act m1 one of the accusations brought against 
Gloucester shows similarity of diction between Holinshed and the Folio 
—a resemblance not conspicuous in the Contention. Holinshed’s version 
is: “Suerlie the duke . . . got him hatred of such as feared condigne re- 
ward for their wicked dooings.’*® The Folio repeats the word condign: 

Unless it were a bloody murderer, 

Or foul felonious thief that fleec’d poor passengers, 

I never gave them condign punishment." 


The Contention does not include the important word: 
A murtherer or foule felonous theefe, 
That robs and murthers silly passengers, 
I tortord above the rate of common law.” 


21. Of the five charges brought against Suffolk in Act tv, Scene i, of 
2 Henry VI, all are found in the histories as well, but only one is re- 
peated in the Contention. The histories record the following accusations: 
They began to make exclamation against the duke of Suffolke, charging him 
to be the onelie cause of the deliuerie of Aniou, and Maine, the cheefe procuror 
of the duke of Glocesters death, the verie occasion of the losse of Normandie, the 
swallower up of the kings treasure. .. . Diuerse other crimes were laid to his 
charge, as inriching himselfe with the kings goods and lands, . . . by reason 
whereof, the kings estate was greatlie diminished and decaied.* 


In 2 Henry VI, tv. i. 86, the first charge is that “By thee Anjou and 
Maine were sold to France.” 

22. The second charge is that the “Normans thorough thee Disdain to 
call us lord” [2 Henry VI, rv. i. 87-88]. 

23. The third charge is that of “swallowing the treasure of the realm” 
[Tbid., rv. i. 74]. 

24. The fourth is that Suffolk has brought it about that “reproach and 
beggary Is crept into the palace of our king” [/bid., 1v. i. 101-103]. Of 
the five charges in 2 Henry VI four are not found in the Contention. 

25. In the third scene of Act 1v of 2 Henry VI are other incidents which 
have undoubted parallels in the histories but which are not even alluded 
to in the Contention. First, Jack Cade’s triumphal ride to London is 
described in the Chronicles thus: 


Iack Cade, upon victorie against the Staffords, apparelled himselfe in sir Hum- 


* Holinshed. p. 626; Hall, p. 208. % JTbid., p. 627; Hall, p. 209. 
9 2 Henry VI, 111.i.128-32. 32 Contention, ll. 1028-30. 
* Holinshed, pp. 631 f.; Hall, p. 217. 
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freies brigandine set full of guilt nailes, and so in some glorie returned againe 
toward London.™ 


The version of the Folio is: 


This monument of the victory will I bear (putting on Stafford’s armour) ; and the 
bodies shall be dragg’d at my horse heels till I do come to London.** 


26. Second, Jack Cade breaks open the jails and lets out the prisoners 
in order “‘to thrive and do good” [2 Henry VI, tv. iii. 17]. The histories 
report that Cade broke open the jails “for making him.more friends” 
{Holinshed, p. 635; Hall, p. 222]. 

27. The stage direction of the following scene in 2 Henry VI shows closer 
resemblance to the histories than the corresponding line of the Con- 
tention does. The Chronicles relate that Cade “sent unto the king an 
humble supplication” [Holinshed, p. 632; Hall, p. 220]. A stage direction 
in 2 Henry VI shows “the King with a supplication” [2 Henry VI, tv. 
iv. 1, s.d.], while the corresponding direction in the Contention has “‘the 
King reading of a Letter’ [Contention, 1. 1676]. 

28. The King’s words in 2 Henry VI, tv. iv are a closer parallel to the 
histories than are his words in the Contention. The historical account 
states that the King sent to Cade “‘the archbishop of Canterburie, and 
Humfrie duke of Buckingham, to common with him of his greefes and 
requests” [Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 220]. The Folio has [2 Henry V1, 
Iv. iv. 8-13] the King promise to “send some holy bishop to entreat.” 
The Contention makes no reference to the bishop. 

29. Two other incidents in the same scene of 2 Henry VI are paralleled 
in the histories but are not mentioned in the Contention. The histories 
say that Cade “entered into London and cut the ropes of the draw 
bridge” [Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 221], while the Folio reports that 
“Jack Cade hath gotten London Bridge” [2 Henry VI, tv. iv. 49]. 

30. The histories describe Cade’s army as made up of “Diverse idle and 
vagrant persons” [Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 220]. The version of the 
Folio text is that his “army is a ragged multitude Of hinds and peasants, 
rude and merciless” [2 Henry VI, tv. iv. 32-33]. This description is not 
found in the Contention. 

31. The first lines of Scene viii, which have no counterpart in the Con- 
tention, follow the Chronicles closely. In the Folio Cade shouts to his 
men to go “up Fish Street! down Saint Magnus’ Corner! Kill and knock 
down! Throw them into Thames!” [2 Henry VI, tv. viii. 1-3]. The his- 
tories report that “sometime, the Londoners were beaten backe to Saint 
Magnus corner.... But in conclusion, the rebels gat the draw bridge, 
and drowned manie”’ [Holinshed, p. 635; Hall, p. 222]. 

32. Some of Cade’s later words show close resemblance to the histories: 


% Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 220. % 2 Henry VI, wiii.12-16. 
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“Hath my sword therefore broke through London gates, that you should 
leave me at the White Hart in Southwark?’ The historical account runs: 


The Kentish capteine being aduertised of the kings absence, came first into 
Southwarke, and there lodged at the white hart. . . . After that, he entred into 
London, and cut the ropes of the draw bridge.*” 


These words have no counterpart in the Contention. 

33. In the Folio text Clifford says that Cade lives by spoil and “by 
robbing of your friends and us” [2 Henry VI, rv. viii. 41-42]. The his- 
tories tell that there was “open rapine, and manifest robberie in diuerse 
houses with in the citie’’ [Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 221]. Again the 
Contention fails to record such occurrences. 

34. In the beginning of Scene ix the King says that he came to the 
throne “at nine months old” [2 Henry VI, tv. ix. 4]. Though the Con- 
tention does not record these words, the histories report that Henry 
“being of the age of nine moneths, or thereabouts . . . was openlie pro- 
claimed king of England and France”’ [Holinshed, p. 585; Hall, pp. 
114 f.]. 

35. Concerning York’s arrival from Ireland—a fact which the Contention 
does not record—the messenger in the Folio says that York comes “to 
remove from thee The Duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor’’ 
[2 Henry VI, tv. ix. 24-30]. The historical version is that the Duke 
“raised an armie of men under a pretext to remooue diuerse councellors 
about the king, and to reuenge the manifest iniuries doone to the common 
wealth by the same rulers. Of the which was principall, the duke of 
Summerset was namelie accused” [Holinshed, p. 637; Hall, p. 639]. 

36. The King’s message to York is not related in the Contention, but 
the Folio has Buckingham ask the reason for his arms and tell him that 
Somerset will be sent to the Tower [2 Henry VI, tv. ix. 36-40]. The 
historical account is that an embassy was sent to the Duke “‘to know 
the cause of so great a commotion” [Holinshed, p. 639; Hall, p. 226] and 
to say that “the duke of Summerset was committed to ward” [Holinshed, 
p. 639; Hall, p. 226]. 

37. In Act v, Scene i, 157-158, the Folio describes Richard as a “heap 
of wrath, foul indigested lump, As crooked in thy manners as thy shape.” 
The Contention has no parallel to these words, but the histories state: 


Richard ... was ... ill featured of limmes, crooke backed, his left shoulder 
much higher than his right, hard fauoured of visage. . . . So that the full con- 
fluence of these qualities . . . gaue proofs to this rule of physiognomie: 
Distortum vultum sequitur distortio morum.™ 
* 2 Henry VI, tv.viii.23-26. 37 Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 221. 


* Holinshed, p. 712; Hall, p. 343. Hall does not have the last sentence. The italics here 
are, of course, in the original. 
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In the next scene, however, the Contention records that Clifford cals 
Richard “a crooktbacke villaine’’ [Contention, 1. 2165]. 

38. In 3 Henry VI, 1. i. 35, a detail which the True Tragedy does not 
parallel shows a resemblance to the Chronicles; York says that the 
“Queen this day here holds her parliament.” Holinshed also writes that 
“during this trouble, a parlement was summoned to begin at West- 
minster in the moneth of October next following” [Holinshed, p. 655. 
Hall, p. 245]. The Queen’s control of governmental affairs is alluded to 
again and again in the Chronicle. 

39. York’s oath of loyalty, “neither by treason nor hostility To seek to 
put me down and rule thyself” [3 Henry VI, 1. i. 199-200], shows a 
slightly closer resemblance to the histories than does the True Trage:/y. 
The 1587 Holinshed records a similar oath: 


I Richard duke of Yorke, promise and sweare . . . that I shall neuer consent, 
procure, or stirre, directlie or indirectlie, in priuie, or apert, neither . . . shall 
suffer to be doone, consented, procured, or stirred, anie thing that may be found 
to the abridgement of the naturall life of king Henrie the sixt, or to the hurt or 
diminishing of his reigne or dignitie roiall, by violence, or anie other waie, against 
his freedome or libertie.** 


40. Margaret’s statement in 3 Henry VJ, 11. i. 238, not paralleled in the 
True Tragedy, that ‘Warwick is . . . lord of Calais’’ has its basis in the 
historical report that “the earle of Warwicke was elected to the office «i 
the capteineship of Calis, and the territories of the same’’ [Holinshed, 
p. 644; Hall, p. 233]. 

41. Concerning the number of the Queen’s soldiers the histories say that 
she had in her company “all the lords of the north part, with eighteene 
thousand men, or (as some write) two and twentie thousand” [Holin- 
shed, p. 659; Hall, p. 250]. The number given in the Folio, twenty 
thousand, is a compromise, and the lords are northern [3 Henry V/, 1. 
ii. 49-51]. The True Tragedy reports that ‘“‘the Queene with thirtie 
thousand men... is marching toward Wakefield”’ [I]. 295-296]. 

42. The Folio now follows the history more closely, for York states that 
he has left “noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest” as “protectors of the 
King”’ [3 Henry VI, t. ii. 56 f.], while the historical version is that he 
“assigned the duke of Norffolke, and erle of Warwicke his trustie friends 
to be about the king” [Holinshed, p. 659; Hall, p. 250]. The True Tragedy 
does not allude to this act. 

43. In the death of York’s uncles, an incident not found in the 7rue 
Tragedy, 3 Henry VI, again follows the histories. York laments that 


%® Holinshed, p. 638. Hall does not record Richard’s oath. 
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“My uncles both are slain in rescuing me” [3 Henry VI, t. iv. 2]. Holin- 
shed relates that “with him died of his trustie freends, his two bastard 
uncles, sir Iohn and sir Hugh Mortimers” [Holinshed, p. 659; Hall, p. 
250). 

43. Perhaps the most striking resemblance of 3 Henry VI to the histories 
concerns the death of Warwick’s brother: 


Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk 
Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s lance. 
And in the very pangs of death he cried, 

Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, 
“Warwick, revenge! brother, revenge my death!”’ 
So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 

That stain’d their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost.*° 


The Chronicles attribute his death only in a general way to Clifford: 


The lord Fitz Walter . . . came downe . . . ; but yer he knew what the matter 
meant was slaine, and with him the bastard of Salisburie brother to the earle of 
Warwicke, a valiant yoong gentleman, and of great audacitie. 


The True Tragedy at this point describes the death of Warwick’s father: 


Thy noble father in the thickest thronges, 
Cride still for Warwike his thrise valiant son, 
Untill with thousand swords he was beset, 
And manie wounds made in his aged brest, 
And as he tottering sate upon his steede, 

He waft his hand to me and cride aloud: 
Richard, commend me to my valiant sonne, 
And still he cride Warwike reuenge my death, 
And with those words he tumbled off his horse, 
And so the noble Salsbury gaue up the ghost.” 


45. At the time of his capture in 3 Henry VI Henry defends his title: 
“T was anointed king at nine months old; My father and my grandfather 
were kings; And you were sworn true subjects unto me.’ Holinshed 
quotes a statement made by Henry shortly before his death: 


My father was king of England, quietlie inioieng the crowne all his reigne; and 
his father, my grandsire, was also king of England; and I euen a child in my 
cradell was proclamed and crowned king without anie interruption; and so held it 
fortie yeares well-neere.“ 


© 3 Henry VI, 11.iii.15-22. “ Holinshed, p. 664; Hall, p. 255. 
® True Tragedy, ll. 931-940. 3 Henry VI, 111.1.76-78. “ Holinshed, p. 691. 
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The True Tragedy does not contain a parallel passage. 
46. Elizabeth’s words to Edward show a little closer resemblance to the 
histories in 3 Henry VI than in the True Tragedy: 


I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine.“ 


The historical version is: “As she wist her selfe too simple to be his wife, 
so thought she hir selfe too good to be his concubine.’“* The meaning 
of the True Tragedy is somewhat different: 


I know I am too bad to be your Queene, 
And yet too good to be your Concubine.*’ 


47. In Edward’s grants of favor to his adherents the Folio is nearer the 
histories: 
Crar. For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford... . 
Gov. And yet methinks your Grace hath not done well 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me or Clarence; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on you new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere.** 


In Hall’s Chronicles Clarence speaks to Warwick: 


This you know well enough, that the heire of the Lord Scales he hath maried to 
his wifes brother, the heire also of the lorde Bonuile and Haryngton he hath 
geuen to his wifes sonne, and theire of the lorde Hungerford he hath graunted 
to the lorde Hastynges: thre mariages more meter for hys twoo brethren and 
kynne than for suche newe foundlynges as he hath bestowed theim on.*® 


The True Tragedy confuses the marriages, mentioning two instead of 
three: 

I, and for such a thing too the Lord Scales 

Did well deserue at your hands, to haue the 

Daughter of the Lord Bonfield, and left your 

Brothers to go seeke elsewhere, but in 

Your madnes, you burie brotherhood.” 


48. Another parallel between 3 Henry VJ and the Chronicles concerns 


® 3 Henry VI, 111.ii.97-98. 

 Holinshed, p. 726; Hall, p. 366. *? True Tragedy, ll. 1292-93. 

48 3 Henry VI, tv.i.47-48; 51-58. Cf. Greer, C. A., “The York and Lancaster Quarto- 
Folio Sequence,” PMLA, xiv: 669-670. 

® Hall, p. 271. © True Tragedy, ll. 1567-71. 
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Edward’s preparations for war. Holinshed’s account is that “he sent to 
William lord Herbert, whom .. . he had created earle of Pembroke; re- 
quiring him without delaie to raise his power, and incounter with the 
northerne men.” Furthermore he appointed “lord Stafford of South- 
wike” to assist him with archers [Holinshed, p. 672; Hall, p. 273]. In the 
Folio the King sends Pembroke and Stafford to levy men and prepare 
for war [3 Henry VI, tv. i. 130-131]. The True Tragedy mentions only 
Pembroke [True Tragedy, |. 1628]. 

49. Again 3 Henry VJ is closer to the Chronicles than is the True Tragedy 
in Warwick’s suggestion that “Edward be pronounc’d a traitor, And all 
his lands and goods be confiscate” [3 Henry VJ, tv. vi. 54-55]. The True 
Tragedy has no reference to this incident. 

50. In the same parliament the crown, according to the histories, is en- 
tailed to Henry VI and his male heirs or, in default of such heirs, to the 
Duke of Clarence. In 3 Henry VI, tv. vi. 56-57, however, the succession 
is merely implied in Warwick’s statement that ‘Clarence shall not want 
his part” in the succession. Again the True Tragedy has no parallel 
passage. 

51. The story concerning Henry the Earl of Richmond is much the same 
in both dramas, but according to the Folio he is sent away “to Brittany” 
[3 Henry VI, tv. vi. 97] for safe-keeping, while the other play makes no 
mention of the fact. But the Chronicles record that at this time the Earl 
of Pembroke “‘with his nephue, the lord Henrie earle of Richmond, sailed 
into Britaine’”’ [Holinshed, p. 693; Hall, p. 303]. 

52. A striking similarity between 3 Henry VJ and Holinshed concerns 
the young Prince Edward: 


Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward, 
Shall have a high reward, and he his life?™ 


The histories also record that ‘“‘after the field was ended, proclamation 
was made, that whosoeur could bring foorth prince Edward aliue or 
dead, should haue an annuitie of a hundred pounds during his life, and 
the princes life to be saued” [Holinshed, p. 688; Hall, p. 301]. Again the 
True Tragedy has no similar incident. 


Thus it is clear that the Folio could not have been based entirely on , 
the Quarto, but neither could the Quartos have been based entirely upon 
the Folio, as nine cases of closer resemblance between the Quarto and 
the history show: 

1. In the Contention, ll. 241-243, Margery Jordan is called ‘“‘the cunning 
Witch of Ely.” In 2 Henry VI, 1. ii. 75 f., she is simply “the cunning 


" 3 Henry VI, v.v.9-10. 
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witch.” In the histories she is “surnamed the witch of Eie’’ [Holinshed, 
p. 623; Hall, p. 202. Cf. Greer, op. cit., p. 666]. 

2. The histories state that Horner and Peter were given a day “‘to fight 
in Smithfield” [Holinshed, p. 626; Hall, p. 207]. The Contention also says 
that “a day of combat” is appointed “in Smythfield” [ll. 409, 413]. The 
words of the Folio are simply that a day is given them “for single combat 
in a convenient place” [2 Henry VJ, t. iii. 211 f.]. 

3. In 2 Henry VI, u. ii. 38, Roger Mortimer’s children are said to be 
“Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor,’ while the Contention attributes to Lione| 
the children “Alice, Anne, and Elinor’ [l. 740]. Holinshed’s earlier 
account of Roger Mortimer’s children shows ‘Edmund, Roger, Anne, 
Ales, & Elianor” [Holinshed, p. 448], while a later extract from Holin- 
shed gives only “Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, 
Elianor” [Holinshed, p. 657; Hall, p. 2, does rot include Alice or Roger. 
4. The histories state that the Duke of Gloucester “was found dead in 
his bed. ... Some iudged him to be strangled.... Other write that 
he was smouldered betweene two featherbeds” [Holinshed, p. 627; Hall, 
p. 209]. In each drama Gloucester’s death is reported through a stage 
direction and through Warwick’s words. The first news of the tragedy in 
the Folio is: “Enter two or three running over the stage, from the murder 
of Duke Humphrey” [2 Henry VI, 1m. ii. 1, s.d.]. That he was killed in 
his bed is certain from Suffolk’s question: “‘Have you laid fair the bed?” 
[2 Henry VI, ut. ii. 11] and from his later words to Henry: “‘dead in his 
bed, my lord; Gloucester is dead”’ [2 Henry VJ, 111. ii. 29]. The dramatist 
later takes one of the suggestions of the histories that Gloucester was 
strangled—and has Warwick describe the horrible corpse as that of 
“a strangled man” [2 Henry VI, ut. ii. 150-178]. In the Contention the 
stage direction that the Duke was “‘discouered in his bed, and two men 
lying on his brest and smothering in his bed” [ll. 1167-69] is more specific, 
for here reference is made to the suggestion of the histories that the 
Duke was “smouldered.” The directions are here much the same as in 
2 Henry VI: “Then see the cloathes laid smooth about him still’ [Cov- 
tention, |. 1172]. His words to Henry are the same as in the other version: 
“Dead in his bed, my Lord Gloucester is dead”’ [Contention, 1. 1191]. But 
Warwick’s description is much shorter and less graphic. Of the nineteen 
lines of description in 2 Henry VI, the Contention duplicates only eight 
of the weakest. The shorter passage gives every evidence that it is an 
abbreviated form of the longer; for if the description of the Folio be an 
expansion of the Contention’s, why have individual lines been untouched, 
the only variations being the addition of eleven entirely new lines? But 
why should one version use the word strangled and the other smothered 
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nshed, {— when Holinshed includes both? In reality, of course, one story is no 
. nearer to the histories than is the other. 

» fight ; 5. The Contention, in the description of Cade’s entry into London, paral- 

Osays JF els the histories more closely than does the other drama. The Chronicles 

]. The - record that Cade “entred into London... & strooke his sword on 

ymbat _ London stone”’ [Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 221]; the Contention has the 
_ stage direction: “Enter Iacke Cade . . . and strikes his sword upon Lon- 


to be ‘ done stone” [ll. 1724-25]. The Folio does not use the word sword: ‘‘Enter 











Lionel) [F  Jack Cade... ,and strikes his staff on London-stone” [2 Henry VI, 
arlier JF _iv. vi. 1, s.d. Cf. Greer, op. cit., p. 665). 
Anne, 6. In 2 Henry VI, tv. vii, Cade’s commands are more general than they 
lolin- §& are in the histories: 
Anne, ; Go, take him away, I say, and strike off his head presently; and then break into 
ger]. _ _ his son-in-law’s house, Sir James Cromer, and strike off his head, and bring them 
ad in both upon two poles hither.* 
that F . " "yer i 
Hall. he historical version is more specific: 
stave : The capteine . . . brought him to the standard in Cheape, and there . . . caused 
dy in ’ his head to be stricken off, and pitched it upon an high pole. . . . He went to 
sod - : Mile end, and there apprehended sir James Cromer . . . sonne in law to the said 
ad in lord Saie, causing him likewise . . . to be beheaded, and his head to be fixed on a 
ed?” [= 
n his The Contention mentions the same places: 
alist Go take him to the standerd in Cheapside and chop of his head, and then go to 
was Milendegreen, to sir lames Cromer his sonne in law, and cut off his head too, and ; 
it of bring them to me on two poles presently. 
- 7. York’s statement that he will go to his castle [3 Henry VJ, 1. i. 206] 
ra is more general than the words in the True Tragedy that he will go “to 
bithe Wakefield To my Castell’ [ll]. 215-216]. The historical version is that 
os “the duke came to his castell of Sandall beside Wakefield on Christmasse 
- eeuen” [Holinshed, p. 659; Hall, p. 250]. Later, however, 3 Henry VI, 
i 1. ii. 63, mentions Sandall, as does the True Tragedy [1. 304] likewise, and 
But Warwick speaks of “the bloody fray at Wakefield fought” [3 Henry VJ, 
ine 1. i. 107]. 
ight 8. Warwick states in the True Tragedy that he hopes his troops will 
Ras number ‘48. thousand”’ [Il. 695-696]. The histories record that at the 
om Battle of Towton Edward’s army “amounted to eight and fortie thou- 
bed, : sand six hundred and three-score persons” [Holinshed, p. 664; Hall, 
But [a ® 2 Henry VI, w.vii. 115-119. % Holinshed, p. 634; Hall, p. 221. 


ered | 4 Contention, ll. 1803-6. 
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p. 255]. The Folio, however, used the round numbers “thirty thousand” 
[3 Henry VI, u. ii. 68-69]. 

9. In a stage direction the True Tragedy describes Clifford as entering 
“wounded with an arrow in his necke”’ [Il. 1053 f.]. The Folio reports 
Clifford as merely wounded, but the histories state that he “with an 
arrow (as some saie) without an head, was stricken into the throte, and 
immediatlie rendered his spirit” [Holinshed, p. 664; Hall, p. 255. Cf. 
Greer, loc. cit.]. 


The fact that in fifty-two instances the Folio is closer to the Chronicles 
than the Quarto is, while the Quarto is closer to Holinshed in only nine 
passages, tends to indicate a possible priority of the Folio texts. It merely 
argues that the Quartos are one version farther removed from the history 
than are the Folios. But when we discover, as I have tried to prove in 
another paper, that the passages in the Quarto which show the use of 
Hall are often indefinite and confused and are in no case found in the 
Quarto without parallel in the Folio, undoubtedly the weight of evidence 
is cumulative. Although Hall seems to have played a larger part than 
Holinshed in the composition of the Folio texts, the Quarto is always 
farther removed from Hall than is the Folio. Thus we have the choice of 
two conclusions. First, it is possible that the Quarto was based on the 
Folio with a few subsequent revisions from Holinshed. But it is far more 


probable—since these revisions seem incidental rather than purposeful 
—that a lost play, itself based principally on Hall, and revised from 
Holinshed, was the source of both Folio and Quarto texts. 

LuciLLe KinG 


The University of Texas 


% For the use of Hall see my article on “The Use of Hall’s Chronicles in the Folio and 
Quarto Texts of Henry VI,”’ PhQ, x1 (1934), 321-332. 
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XLVII 
NATURE AND SHAKESPEARE 


DOCTRINE of Nature constitutes the core of the view of life held 

by Shakespeare. Whether or not the sonneteer unlocked his heart, 

it is clear that if the works of Shakespeare are considered as an integrable 

whole, he laid bare many results of his probings amid the secrets of 

Nature. The present intent is to learn by this approach something about 

his philosophy of ethics, art, and politics. Indications are that, like 

Spenser in the Cantos of Mutabilitie, he had more than an intelligent 
gentleman’s interest in the theme. 

This non-professional philosophy of Shakespeare’s is bound up with 

the history of the concept of Nature.' The doctrine may be epitomized: 


God is good, and so is Nature, the divine agent, His agent. Man must follow the 
law of nature, which is the same as the law of reason. This principle postulates the 
existence of free will, urges the ideal of the golden mean, and involves discipline 
not for its own sake but the sake of a higher purpose. In the vehicles of comedy 
and satire, at times indeed of tragedy, the object often is to indict and punish 
the unnatural, the artificial, and to expose the charlatan, the pretender, the 
hypocrite. Warnings are addressed to the master humor and the master passion. 
In tragedy the aim tends to reach beyond folly, which is associated with the un- 
reasonable, and to grapple with vice, and with sins against love, such as dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude. In conduct man should behave with temperance, but on 
occasions when fidelity is at stake, he should be willing even to lay down his 
life. The purposes of conduct and of art are to know Nature and to follow her, 
by reason to learn her principles, to practise them, and not to eliminate feeling. 
In this view is nothing incompatible with experiencing a sense that the innocent 
suffer and that life is stern and mysterious. 


The main ideas represent the central thought of the Renaissance, as 
well as of Greek philosophy, Roman law, and medieval speculation. 
To the tradition belong Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Alan of Lille, 
Jean de Meun, Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, Castiglione, Rabelais, Ron- 
sard, Montaigne, Sidney, and Spenser. Shakespeare’s treatment may be 
derived from a series of definitions of his employment of Nature (nature, 
kind in the same sense) and an analysis of especially significant passages. 


The word nature, as was pointed out long ago, has numerous meanings, 
a fact which has led to confusion among critics of literature, art, law, 
1 “The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,” JEGP, xrx (1920), 224 ff.; “Nature in Old 
French,” MP, xx (1923), 309 ff.; “Nature in Early Italian,” MLN, xxxvt (1921), 329 ff.; 


“Nature in Early German,” JEGP, xxtv (1925), 409 ff.; “Nature in Middle English,” 
JEGP, xx (1921), 186 ff.; “Spenser and Nature,” JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 366 ff. 
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and political science. Thus, if nature to Pope meant reason and to Rous. 
seau feeling—a normal shift in emphasis with the coming of a new age, 
different behavior might be expected of their disciples. Another difficult, 
arises when a writer, Hobbes, for instance, appears to have contradicte: 
himself: he opposed the state of nature and yet advocated following 
nature. Inquiry would prove, however, that Hobbes knew what he was 
about. With regard to the meanings of mature as Shakespeare used the 
word, no misconception should arise unless one is caught off-guard an‘ 
interprets him as if he were Rousseau, Wordsworth, or a nineteenth- 
century determinist. 

The simplest grouping of Shakespeare’s meanings is that in Schmidt's 
Shakes peare-Lexicon, But it is not ample enough for a general discussion, 
partly because it does not offer illustrations enough. Accordingly, a 
series of definitions with commentary may enable us to view them more 
from the historical standpoint and their philosophical bearing: 

1. The first item from its central significance and frequency of use: 
Nature, the creator. 


This is equivalent to the Dame Nature of tradition, the vicar of God. With 
Shakespeare she makes woman*—often, as in the tradition, of superlative beauty 
of body and mind;* man, homely or handsome;‘ food® and the desire for it in 
order to sustain life; places,’ as in Gaunt’s famous speech in behalf of England, 
including this passage betokening an interest in peace: 


This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war. (RJJ 1.1.40 ff.) 


Nature is contrasted with Art in creative function.’ 


2 LLL 11.i.10-12. 

5 Rom 11.ii.80 ff.; KJ 1.i.43-54; JC v.v.73-75 (cf. Drayton’s Baron’s War, canto iii, 
for the same phrasing in part); Ven Il. 11-12, 727-768, 953-954. 

§ TAth w.iii.426 ff. 5 TAth w.iii.177 ff. 

* TAnd tv.i.55: wonder why Nature creates places befitting evil “unless the gods de- 
light in tragedies.” 

7 Lue 1373 £.; Sonnet 20 (Walsh cites Ausonius, “In puerum formosum,” R. M. Alden, 
ed. Variorum Sonnets, Boston, 1916). Cf. definition 8 below. Further cases of the creator: 
Rom w..iii.9 ff.; Sonnets 67 (cf. Sidney, A. and S., 101), 68, 126, 127 (cf. Sidney, op. cit., 
7); MND v.ii.35 ff.; AYLI 1.ii.35 ff., 11.ii.30 ff., 148 ff.; MAdo 1v.i.130; 11.i.63 (making 
antick), 49, r11.iii.14 ff.; HV m1.vii.42-44; TC 1.ii.22 ff., 1v.iv.77 ff., v.i.5, 39; TN m.iv.85 ff., 
mi.iv.402 ff.; MWW 11.iii.69 ff., MV 1.51 ff.; AWEW 1.iii.137 ff., 1.iii.138 ff., 1.ii.20 f.., 
Iv.v.10; Mac 11.i.97 ff.; Oth 11.1.239 ff. (probably); WT 1.iii.98 ff. Cf. I HVI v.iii.54; 
Ill AVI w.vi.72-73; Per 1.ii.8 ff., 1.ii.5-7; TAnd v.i.28 ff.; HVIII 1.ii.108 ff. The tradi- 
tion does not require the Creator to make all human beings lovely or to avoid all things 
unpleasant; cf. JJ HIV tv.iii.128 ff., tv.iv.121-122. A source of Shakespeare, A. Brooke’s 
Romeus and Juliet (1562), ed. J. J. Munro (New York, 1908), has Nature as creator: 
ll. 192 ff., 260, 421-422, 1067 ff., 1301 f., 1325. 
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2. Nature directs that all creatures shall serve the process of creation. To 
cope with Death, she gives a scheme for immortality, the inheritance by 
descendants of physical and other, nobler traits of the individual who 
perishes.® 


The two sides of love—a familar topic of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
under Platonic influence, and one related to the strife between reason and 
sensuality—are shown in All’s Well—the sublimation of the lower to the higher 
on the part of the Countess and Helena (1, 241 f., iii, 140-141), and the indelicate 
connotation bestowed upon the law of Nature by Parolles (1.i.140 f., 149-156), 
who in his views of sensuality is limited like Iago. A libertine attitude toward 
Nature and her law does not win support from being advocated or insinuated by 
Parolles. 

During existence, Nature means the force to sustain life in health, strength; 
indeed it means Life itself.® 


3. Nature is opposed to the change of Death, but perforce has to submit 
to it. Nature entails other changes in human life, some of them favorable 
to growth and the continuing of life, but others troublesome to the in- 
dividual concerned.'® 


As to change and fixity, both are aspects of nature discernible in the tradition 
as early as Heraclitus and Plato. Hence has arisen, I believe, the recent diver- 
gence of opinion as to the primary meaning of fiois, the Greek equivalent to 
nature. See F. J. E. Woodbridge, Philos. Rev., x (1901), 359-374; C. E. Millerd, 
On the Interpretation of Empedocles (Chicago, 1908); W. A. Heidel, Archiv f. 
Geschichte d. Philosophie, xrx (1906), 333-379; A. O. Lovejoy, ‘““The Meaning of 
ios in the Greek Physiologers,”’ Phil. Rev., xvur (1909), 369-383; Heidel, 
“repli Picews, a Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics,”’ 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, XLV, reviewed by Lovejoy, Phil. Rev., 
x1x (1910), 665-667 ; John Burnet, “(Law and Nature in Greek Ethics,” Intern. J. 
Eth, vir (1896-97), 328-333; J. W. Beardslee, The Use of Pbois in Fifth Century 
Literature (Chicago, 1918); W. Veazie, “The Meaning of isis in Early Greek 
Philosophy,” Studies in the History of Ideas, New York, 1918), 1, 27-42. The 


® Ven 169-174; Sonnet 4 (cf. Sonnet 9; Brown cites Massinger, Fatal Dowry, Sonnets, 
Var. ed.). Nature’s processes and her phenomena are sometimes easily explained, but 
they may be easily misinterpreted, especially by those who are prejudiced; cf. KJ 11.iv.- 
153-159. Moreover, the phenomena are to a large degree secret, as the tradition had 
acknowledged as long ago as Heraclitus; cf. Amt 1.ii.10 f.; TC 1v.ii.74 f.; AWEW v.iii.101- 
103. Cf. Romeus and Juliet, op. cit., 569, in connection with Friar Laurence. 

° AWEW 1.ii.74 f., 1v.iii.272 ff., v.iii.72; JJ HIV 11.1.6; Mac 111.ii.38 f., 1v.i.98-99, 
11.i1.40—-41 ; Sonnet 122. Cf. HV ITI 111.ii.147 ff.; Per 111.ii.8—9 (cf. 24-26). 

© RIT 1.ii1.13; AYLI m.iv.55 ff.; Sonnets 18 (cf. 123 and Golding’s translation of Metam., 
xv). Cf. JIT AVI m1.iii.103 ff.; TAth. v.iv.31-35; Per m1.ii.37 f., 82-84, 93-95; CE 1.ii.75 
(cf. 106), case of baldness; CE 1.i.33 ff., destructive storm. In certain instances it is hoped 
that the universe may be brought to an end by Nature: KL 11.ii.8-9; the oath of fidelity, 
WT tv.iv.490 ff., the despair (like that in KL) of Northumberland on hearing of his son’s 
death, IJ HIV 1.i.153-154. Cf. Romeus and Juliet, op. cit., Ul. 1640 ff. 
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Greek sense appears to emphasize growth, organic or in accord with principles or 
laws. This growth may be regarded from either a causative or a teleological point 
of view, which has remained a central element in the tradition. 


4, Nature means that the individual is given a certain degree of fixity, 
a character," which limits responsibility since herein a man cannot al- 
ways help himself. 

This demonic factor is emphasized in Coriolanus, and, announced in the first 
scene, affects the intrepretation of the entire play. It can be manipulated by 
others, as in the case of Macbeth, when he is analyzed by his wife (1.v.17 ff.) 
and subsequently influenced. 


5. Nature means that people have a physical body and a mind; hence 
they have to sleep and perform other functions.” 

6. Nature means that individuals have feelings (instincts and emotions). 
These, though they become excessive and thus upset a balance, are 
usually rightly directed. They concern general relations with society” 
and the behavior of relatives to one another," as parents with children. 
Natural feeling recognizes filial duty and opposes ingratitude, as in 
King Lear. It is ready with an honorable pity. 


In Macbeth both Lady Macbeth and Lady Macduff indicate the norm, each 
in her own way. With a certain purpose in mind, the former declares that her 
husband is “too full of the milk of human kindness,’’—possibly an ironic pun; 
at least he is too full for her design (1.v.18). In Shakspere’s time a vestige was 
left of the old equation of kind-ness and natural feeling, as existing among rela- 
tives or for society in general. A famous passage in Hamlet plays similarly with 
“kin” and “kind” (1.ii.65). With Lady Macbeth’s word may be matched Lady 
Macduff’s belief that she was justified by the event in complaining of her 
husband: 

He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight— 
Her young ones in her nest—against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason (r1v.ii.9-14). 
Thus Nature is taken as in harmony with loyalty and true love. 


1 Cor tv.vii.41 ff.; 1.1.43-44; 1.iii.195, 203, 266; m1.ii.62; rv.vii.10-12; v.v.21-26; TAth 
v.i.229 f.; IJ HVI 11.i.257 ff.; animal, Mac 11.iv.168. 

8 TAth v.i.204 ff., rv.iii.6 ff.; 1.1.64; Mac 11.i.50 ff., v.i.10 ff. 

8 Ant v.i.28-30; Oth 1.iii.62 ff.; cf. TAth v.iv.76 ff.; TAnd v.iii.149 ff., 166 ff. 

4 Ham w.vii.188; 1.v.81; Cor v.iii.25 (cf. “unnatural,” ll. 84, 184); Ham m11.iii.32. Nature 
approaches conscience, Mac 1.v.41 ff.—especially 45; in 1. 51, “nature’s” presumably is an 
objective genitive, meaning the equivalent of “‘life’s.” In Mac 11.1.8 ff., nature becomes 
equivalent to premonition, instinct, or hope against evil. Cf. Cor v.iii.25 ff., with “‘instinct”’ 
—approximately the same meaning for both.—Cf. Cambyses, Hazlitt’s Dodsley (London, 
1874), rv, 199, 209, 225, 229, 240. 
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7. From the last definition, of nature as feeling (in the final instance 
corroborated by reason), it is but a step to the concept that Nature has 
a broad moral law. Man must act in accordance with Nature." This gen- 
eral principle branches into specific conceptions. Thus moderation, or 
the golden mean, is to be followed: “‘boundless intemperance In Nature 
is a tyranny,” with reference particularly to lust (Mac tv. iii. 66-67)."* 

The ethical field of Nature covers relations between private individ- 
uals and political relations. It may be exemplified by several important 
cases. 


In Hamlet, a famous speech develops the theme in such a way as to make one 
wonder whether Shakespeare is not expressing his view of the “‘tragic fault,” at 
least as far as it applies to the danger of excess, an overdevelopment of one side 
of a man’s nature or a bowing to a weakness. Thus the individual cannot always 
be to blame for the initial defect, but he may become blameworthy if he suffers 
it to dominate him: 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
[that is, a defect of soul born with them and 
comparable to a physical mole on the body] 

As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

[the material for character cannot be chosen by 
the individual] 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of Reason, 

Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these men, 

Carrying . . . the stamp of one defect, 

Being Nature’s livery, or Fortune’s star— 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault: the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, 

To his own scandal (1.iv.23—28). 


Since the passage, which may intimate specifically Hamlet’s view of the Queen, 
comes from the mouth of a tragic figure, one is tempted to associate it with 


% Cf. “actions wrought against Nature reap despite,”’ Robert Greene, Pandosto (a source 
of WT), ed. P. G. Thomas (New York, 1907), p. 47; cf. also pp. 7-8, “showing him what 
an offence murder was to the gods; how such unnatural action did more displease the 
heavens than men.’ 

16 Shakespeare did not confine his objections to that sort of excess; cf. M. P. Tilley, ‘The 
Organic Unity of Twelfth Night,” PMLA, xxrx (1914), 550 ff., who adduces the episode of 
Medina in the Faerie Queene, 11.ii. 
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Aristotle’s dicta about the hero who somehow misses the mark—probably not 
Hamlet himself but Othello, Brutus, Antony. But it may be extended to cover 
Macbeth, a clear villain-hero, and even Edmund. 

This prescription to avoid excess links the doctrine to comedy, to characters o/ 
humors, such as Pistol, Nym, Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
of course to the theory and practice of Ben Jonson. Possibly Jonson, who re- 
flects from time to time the influence of Marlowe, in addition to adapting classi- 
cal types to a psycho-physical hypothesis of humors, was consciously inverting 
for purposes of comedy the master passion on which Marlowe had at one time 
concentrated. Be that as it may, the speech of Hamlet derives from a date not 
far from the date of the comic characters of Shakespeare just mentioned and also 
the date of the establishment of Jonsonian comedy on the formula of which he 
was so proud. 

At first sight, one might wonder how if a central doctrine of Nature is temper- 
ance, classicists like Jonson would acknowledge so brazenly the existence of ex- 
tremes in nature. Jonson might retort that Nature seeks balance, equilibrium, 
that she tries to bring extremes under control, as by offsetting them through 
other traits of character and bringing the pressure of the criticism of society to 
bear upon the individual, that is, by natural processes.'” 

Akin to the doctrine of moderation is that in which Nature possesses something 
that may be applied to excess or on the wrong occasion. Friar Laurence is the 
spokesman for this view, which is at once good Aristotle, Dante, and medi«va! 
church (Rom u..iii.7 ff.). He meditates aloud on herbs which according to use cure 
or poison: 

The earth that’s Nature’s mother is her tomb . . . 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give, 

Nor aught so good but strain’d from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 


Perhaps this corollary might be illustrated by Cawdor, Othello, Antony, and 
Cleopatra. 

Friar Laurence drew a parallel between plants and man in appropriate homi- 
letic fashion. On another occasion, an Archbishop of Canterbury drew a paralle! 
between man and the creatures, basing what he said on the principle that all av 
governed by law: 

for so work the honey bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom"* (H V 1.ii.187 ff.). 
Both Friar Laurence and the Archbishop were in part attaching the doctrine 


17 For another example of excess, cf. the comment on greed for gold and ambition, 
II HIV w..66 f. 

18 An old figure, used from time to time; cf. John of Salisbury, Polycraticus, Bk. v1, ch. 
21, for an example of its persistence. 
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to affairs that reach beyond the individual to families, peace of a city, and a 
kingdom. By Shakespeare’s time the term law of nature was popularly known to 
be an inherent part of English law, as it continued to be for centuries. A humor- 
ous instance is afforded by Falstaff when he explains his ground for fleecing 
Justice Shallow (J7 HI Vu11.ii.59 ff.) : “If the young dace bea bait for the old pike, 
I see no reason in the law of nature but I may snap at him.”’ This smacks of such 
nineteenth-century doctrines of nature as the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest. 


Somewhat more reverence is expressed for the doctrine in Henry V by Exeter: 


He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 

That you divest yourself, and lay apart 

The borrow’d glories that by gift of heaven, 

By law of nature and of nations, ‘long 

To him and to his heirs; namely, the crown. . . . (t.iv.77 ff.). 


The argument is based on the traditional view that the laws of heaven and of 
nature, conforming to each other, constitute the foundation of the law of na- 
tions, that is, that branch of positive law which we usually call international 
law. It is presumed that the individual] nation will adhere to these laws in prac- 
tice. 

Similarly, within and without a nation, the same standard is proposed for 
controlling certain excesses: Thus in Troilus and Cressida, Hector makes a 
declaration: 

Nature craves 
All dues be render’d to their owners: now, 
What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same, 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta’s king, 
As it is known she is, these mora! laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back return’d: thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy"® (11.ii.173-188). 


 C, M. Gayley, Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America (New York, 1917), 
compared this passage with Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 1.x.i. Cf. further J. H. 
Hanford, “A Platonic Passage in Shakspere’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ’’ SP, xm (1916), 
100 ff. Comparison is given with Boethius, Castiglione, Elyot, Hooker, and others. 
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Here integrity opposes the reasoning of Troilus and Paris, who defend “passion,” 
“pleasure,” “revenge,”’ immoderate, or “distemper’d blood.””?° 

On occasion an odor of sanctity attaches to the doctrine of nature. Speaking of 
the warfare between France and England, the saintly Henry VI gave as his 
opinion: 

I always thought 

It was both impious and unnatural 
That such immanity and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith (J HVJ v.i.11 ff.). 


If this passage is placed beside that demand of Essex above, it becomes evident 
that though there is agreement as to the fundamental doctrine of nature, ideas 
differ about its application. 

The relation of nature to politics is indeed complex. Hence the case of Richard 
III deserves special attention. A minor puzzle with regard to his birth, his being 
created by Nature, needs to be cleared up. In the opening of the play about him, 
he is the Duke of Gloucester, and he explains himself in a soliloquy. He feels 
that since he is in physique disproportioned, he will pursue a line of conduct 
likewise immoderate, and will even go so far in his villainy as to forsake love and 
engender hatred: 


I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling Nature, 
Deform’d... 

Have no delight to pass away the time... 
Therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, . . . 

I am determined to prove a villain . . . 

Plots have I laid... 

To set my brother Clarence and the King 

In deadly hate the one against the other (1.1.18 ff.). 


The meaning of ‘‘dissembling” has been debated.** In general it means either 
“deceitful,” “fraudful,” or else “making unlike others, making distinctions.” 
The latter sense accords with the tradition for creative Nature and with Shak- 
speare’s use of Nature elsewhere. Furthermore, however unfair Richard may think 
Nature to be, neither he nor anybody else can be deceived by Nature as to his 
physical appearance.” In addition, the old play, The Troublesome Raigne of 


20 Two remarks should be added concerning this play. It has a pagan atmosphere like 
several other plays of Shakspere. Thus in 11.iii.127-128, Ulysses cries out upon Nature as 
an equivalent to God or Heavens! Another passage has been abused out of its setting: 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,”’ where nature has been popularly pressed 
into the meaning of feeling. In the proper place, amid remarks by Ulysses to Achilles, it 
means new life, novelty even if it be superficial. Every one likes that sort of thing, welcomes 
it with arms outstretch’d, and neglects the thing that was. 

21 Furness, Variorum, 1908. Comparison is further suggested with Bacon’s essay, “Of 
Deformity.’”’—Other cases of Nature creating are in Iv.iii.17 ff., 1.i1.244 ff. 

® Possibly Shakespeare plays on the meaning of “dissembling” in the drama, since 
Anne (1.ii.185) accuses Richard of being a dissembler; cf. 1.ii.238. 
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King John, employs the word for “making distinctions.” Philip remarks to his 
mother: 

Your husband Fauconbridge was father to that son. 

That carries marks of Nature like the sire; 

The son that blotteth you with wedlock’s breach 

And holds my right, as lineal in descent, 

From whose form was figured in his face? 

Can Nature so dissemble in her frame, 

To make the one so like as like any be, 

And in the other print no character 

To challenge any mark of true descent?” 


Here Philip insists that he looks like his father, and that the other son does not 
look like his father, but like somebody else. In other words Nature givesa 
different appearance to different people. 

Richard III is a man of virtw, and therefore seeks power in the state through 
force and deception. He would even outstrip the author of The Prince (a con- 
ventional anachronism). Nature (by another passage, the heavens) had not 
afforded him proportion, and as a result he thinks of himself as justified in not 
loving, in acting treacherously and committing murder. Recognizing no one like 
him, he stands up for himself in monstrous loneliness: 


Why Love forswore me in my mother’s womb; 

And, for I should not deal with her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail Nature with some bribe . . . 

To disproportion in me in every part . . . 

I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown, 

And whiles I live, to account this world but hell. . . 

Ican ... set the murd’rous Machiavel to school . . .(777 HVJ m11.ii.153 ff). 


After such Marlovian cadences, he reiterates his attitude: 


Then, since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 

Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word ‘love,’ which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me: I am myself alone... . (JJ7 HVI v.vi.78 ff.)™ 


% Part 1, Shakespeare's Library, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1875), v, 235.—P. 270 
affords an instance of Nature as creator; p. 316 (Part m) of Nature equivalent to life, 
weak before death. 

* Cf. Mordred in Thomas Hughes, The Misfortunes of Arthur, Early English Tragedies, 
ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Oxford, 1912), when he declares (11.i), “My will must go for right,” 
and in talking with Gawin (11.iii), says, 

You love the mean, and follow virtue’s race, 

I like the top, and aim at greater bliss. 
(Cf. 1.iv). (The mean is moderation, a chivalrous ideal from The Song of Roland and 
Chrétien on.) Cf. Jonson, footnote 43. 
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These passages indicate that the norm is love, and that nature and the 
heavens are on the same side. In fact Richard admits as much in an interchange 
with the Queen. When she inquires of him about Elizabeth, ‘‘But how long fairly 
shall her sweet life last?’”’ he responds, ‘‘As long as Heaven and Nature lengthens 
it,’”’ and she retorts, “‘As long as Hell and Richard likes of it” (RIJJ, tv.iv.353 fi.). 

From one point of view Queen Margaret is extreme in calling Richard hy 
birth an inferior person, a born slave (‘‘The slave of Nature, and the son o{ 
Hell,” 1.iii.230)** But Richard flies to the other extreme. He regards himself «s 
above law, or as constituting his own law. His own will should avouch his con- 
duct. He will not submit to the rest of society or to God, and he glorifies his own 
disproportioned nature, or character. The upshot—for Shakespeare and the 
other authors that may have been concerned in the composition of the plays—- 
is that he fails. Even though he finds inequality in his birth, he cannot suc- 
cessfully persist in acting contrary to the laws of Nature or of heaven. His true 
duty lies in diminishing and not magnifying disproportion.” An illustration is 
afforded in King John by Hubert, whose conduct latterly belies his appearance.”’ 

In some respects, the case of Richard—Marlovian in type—resembles that of 
Edmund, which will be considered separately with King Lear. It would be pos 
sible to enter into a discussion of the types of men of virtk, but so important a 
subject deserves treatment by itself. Nevertheless, it may be pointed out in 
passing that the man of virlz, as basically portrayed by Machiavelli in 7). 
Prince, does not recognize that nature in general or in man as commonly good.** 


Equivocation was long held to be the devil’s tool. In misuse of the doctrine 
of nature, the man of virfé was not unique. The social libertine of the Renaissance 
was also liable to distort the principles of reason. On this account examination 
of another type of villainy becomes possible in Measure for Measure. Three 
passages may be grouped together.*® Early in the drama the Duke, before he 


% Cf. Cymb. v.ii.4 ff. 

% Cf. Richard in The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, cited by Furness, Variorum 
Richard III, p. 514, in soliloquy, “Shall law bridle nature, or authoritie hinder inheri- 
tance? No, I say no.’”’ In The True Tragedy, Richard expressed more clearly another mo- 
tive than those emphasized by Shakespeare—a Renaissance ambition, Shakes peare’s 
Library, p. 65: 

Be as be may, I will fear colors nor regard ruth, 
Valour brings fame, and fame conquers death. 

27 1v.ii.221 ff. and 251 ff. 

%8 Cf. J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, 2d ed. (Cambridge, 1916), p. 97. E. S. Meyer, 
Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1897), does not present a complete view 
in his study of the “Machiavellian types.’’ C. V. Boyer, The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan 
Tragedy (London, 1914), approaches the topic from another angle —It may not be assumed 
that Shakespeare was versed in St. Augustine, but apparently he would sympathize with 
several observations of the Church Father, as in The City of God, x111.3, “The enemies of 
God are not so by nature, but by will, which, inasmuch as it injures them, injures a good 
nature”; again x1x.13, “There cannot be a nature in which there is no good”’; cf. further 
his Nature of Good, ch. 17, Against the Epistle of the Manicheans, chs. 34 and 38, and On the 
Gospel of St. John, Tract. xum. 

%* The item concerning nature and art, 11.ii.184, is not significant. 
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gives over the reins of government for a while to his austere brother Angelo 
and does so partly in order to try him out thoroughly, urges upon him the ex- 
planation familiarly embodied in the parable of the talents: 


Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to find issues, nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use [ =interest] (1.1.35 ff.). 


In other words excellent gifts of Nature are not only to be employed but to be 
well employed. Accordingly, as the play develops, Angelo is to be watched. 
How well will he employ his own nature, how sympathetically understand the 
nature of other men? He first comes to the test when he argues against the plea 
of Isabella that her brother Claudio be saved from the penalty of death for 
incontinence. He, the model of virtue, proceeding sophistically toward his 
indecent proposal, asserts, 
It were as good 

To pardon him that hath from Nature stolen 

A man already made, as to remit 

Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven’s image 

In stamps that are forbid (11.iv.43 ff.), 


a statement equating the sins of murder and incontinence with respect to evil 
and desert of pardon. He renews his casuistry with 


tis all as easy 
Falsely to take away a life true made 
As to put metal in restrained means 
To make a false one. 


Isabella counters by pointing out that “ ’Tis set down so in heaven, but not in 
earth,” to the effect that a sin may be a sin in the eyes of heaven, but for man 
on earth distinctions are in order as to the relative seriousness—if not the ease— 
of sins. As is well known, such traditional discriminations are made in broad 
outline in Dante’s Divine Comedy. In the Inferno, for example, sins of the flesh 
are deemed less culpable than manslaughter and treachery. 

Again Isabella has to oppose casuistry after desperate Claudio has learned 
that he can be liberated if his sister will sacrifice herself and yield to Angelo’s 
importunities. He cravenly bases his argument on the law that sister should be 
loyal to brother, especially in a matter of life and death. Previously he had tried 
to win ground by belittling incontinence as being no sin or if of the seven deadly 
sins, as being the least of them. Now in approaching Isabella he unwittingly 
seizes upon the premise on which she built in opposing Angelo and which held 
for a distinction among sins. But he carries it to an absurdity. He pleads equiv- 
ocally for his life, though at the expense of her honor, and contends that a sin 
may become a virtue: 
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Sweet sister, let me live: 















































What sin you do to save a brother’s life vie 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far with 
That it becomes a virtue (m1.i.131 ff.). gest 
Isabella does not yield to either tempter, even though she has to face a conflict scull 
of duties. Nature, as the Duke had declared at the beginning, has standards that as tl 
must not be evaded. Isabella measures up to her best, Claudio and Angelo do fill 
not.*° conf 
emo 
8. Nature is a standard not only for private and public conduct. port 
It is the standard or ideal which art follows and by which it is measured. rani 
Shakespeare through the medium of Hamlet followed the view that nature is = 
the norm or pattern for acting.** Such a view was adopted in England and was = 
approved® in the eighteenth-century criticism of Churchill and others. te 
That there may be elements of conflict between Art and Nature has often been att 
exaggerated from Greek times on. Frequently the writer who alludes to it is dire 
employing a conventional conceit (as in Cymbeline, m1.iv.81 ff.). In Antony and ie 
Cleopatra Shakespeare twice makes the conception seem very much alive. ni 
Enobarbus says of Cleopatra: ind 
She did lie _ 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold of tissue— Jo 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see -” 
The Fancy outwork Nature (11.ii.206 ff.). 7 
Whereas the customary use of the trope is to declare that either Art or Nature 
surpasses the other, here the idea is that Imagination, effecting its creation Sh 
through the medium Art, excels Nature in definite portraits of Venus, but in the Ch 
person of Cleopatra is forced to yield to Nature, as if the Venus of Giorgione in ad 
the Dresden gallery were to be seen as less beautiful than a living woman. A of 
companion-piece to that of Enobarbus is furnished by Cleopatra in her turn, It 
who grieving at the death of Antony, pictures to herself his greatness: be 
Nature wants stuff ps 
To vie strange forms with Fancy; yet to imagine 
An Antony were Nature’s piece ’gainst Fancy, PY 
Condemning shadows quite (v.ii.97 ff.). vi 
Thereby she also declares that Nature can attain results beyond those of Art. a 
Dramatically this reiteration of motif means that Enobarbus and Cleopatra are tr 
at one as to possibilities in Nature. The considerable separation of the two pas- te 
sages indicates deliberate balance on Shakespeare’s part. Moreover, since the in 
dramatist takes up another important angle of the problem of Nature and Art in SI 
The Winter’s Tale, the probability is that in both plays the very views of Shake- m 
speare emerge. 8 
% The use of nature for life, opposed to death, 111.i.127-130, need not detain us. 
3 Ham, 11.ii.23. 8 Rossiad, 447 ff., 547 f., 699, and so forth. 6 
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Before analyzing the discussion between Perdita and Polixenes, however, we 
may pause to compare Shakespeare’s implied judgments on Nature and Art 
with the attitude of that age. At a risk of over-simplification, it may be sug- 
gested that Shakespeare as writer and dramatist would come to painting and 
sculpture with one or more of three approaches: an interest in such techniques 
as those of design, drawing, achieving effects of light, shade, and color, as a ful- 
fillment of the function of decoration; interest in representation or in degrees of 
conformity to lifelikeness; interest in devices to reveal character or to express 
emotion, thereby to evoke feeling in the spectator. If Shakespeare had an op- 
portunity, he might have compared groupings on the stage with groupings ar- 
ranged by Leonardo, Veronese, Tintoretto, and others, who are spoken of as 
painters dramatic in intention because they brought out the significance of cer- 
tain moments in human experience. Certainly Italian painters and sculptors 
were on the whole keenly occupied with all three of the interests that are possibly 
attributable to Shakespeare. He, one would expect, would have an eye especially 
directed to lifelikeness and the evocation of emotion, or in other words, the less 
purely professional or technical side of art. It is improbable that he would have 
an expert’s ardor in mastering the media of painting and sculpture, whereas he 
indubitably acquired control of his own medium. Yet, however hearty such 
mastery of technique was, he did not explain it to the public nearly so often as 
Jonson did his. He devoted his supremacy to what these arts tend to have in 
common, namely, the functions of representing life and of communicating emo- 
tion. In this respect he did not differ, except in medium, from the greater painters 
and sculptors of the Renaissance. 

With such a background for understanding the relationship in temper between 
Shakespeare and contemporary painters, we may return to the description of 
Cleopatra. Though Enobarbus consistently opposes her influence, his words of 
admiration for her convey something of the breath-taking splendor of the Venus 
of Giorgione. The involved language is too impassioned to be empty compliment. 
It testifies to two types of vivid experience: the dynamic experience of emotion 
before a work of great art as of something beyond life, or nature, a miracle, and 
by paradox, another marvelously vital or ecstatic experience of the reality of 
Cleopatra herself. The manner of Enobarbus and the words that Shakespeare 
put into his mouth imply that Shakespeare had somehow experienced the warmth 
and intensity of a great Venetian painting of Venus, and thus had been enabled— 
as with a wild surmise—to compare the esthetic experience with that of viewing 
a lovely human being. Shakespeare selected or added touches which express the 
true spirit and appeal to the emotions rather than copious details which tend 
to verify intellectually a situation. This fact has often remarked of the contrast 
in effectiveness between Julius Caesar and Jonson’s Sejanus. It is true that 
Shakespeare’s description follows Plutarch, but it is by very much “more than a 
rendering of North’s prose.’ North’s phrasing seems explanatory rather than 
glowing and dramatic: ‘And now for the person of her self, she was laid under a 


* Cf. Margaret Farrand Thorp, “Shakespeare and the Fine Arts,” PMLA, xivt (1931), 
672-693. 
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pavilion of cloth of gold of tissue, apparelled and attired like the goddess Venus, with 
commonly drawn in picture.’”’ There is no reference to a famous theory of art. && artist 
It was Shakespeare who caused his soldier of culture while at the court of 
Octavius and in the presence of Agrippa and Mecenas to refer plainly to an age- 
old bone of emulation among artists. 

Our confidence that by this explication we have reached something in Shak e- 
speare himself is strengthened when we find his characters pursuing the doctrine 
elsewhere, at a point where it assumes a somewhat moral tinge or at least be- 
comes a matter of taste. The celebrated passage in The Winter’s Tale may |e 
held to give something like a final view about the doctrine. Allowance must be 
made for dramatic situation and characterization. Polixenes applies his gen- 
eralization to the specific art of gardening: 


Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean; so over that art, 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes... 

This is an art 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature (rv.iii.89 ff.). 


Ultimately, therefore, the problem is not a rivalry between Nature and Art, 
for man is a part of Nature, and in his art, he must use Nature’s material and her 
principles of growth or design, her ‘‘ideas.’”™ 

As a corollary it may be added that Shakespeare attributes a rightness to 
Perdita though she declines to “‘put The dibble in earth to set one slip of streak’ 
gillyvors.” Nature she prefers plain or direct, or does she mean, visibly sincere? 
Situated as she is, it is in keeping with her character to do so, because of a 
staunch and lovable adherence to simple and open rectitude. Polixenes, on the 
other hand, with a more mature view, may express a conception of Nature some- 
what devious and complex yet deeper and more basic than hers. His idea, the 
more inclusive and sympathetic, appears to be that of Shakespeare, who in this 
matter, therefore, is with Aristotle. The doctrine of harmonious cooperation be- 
tween Nature and Art is appropriately dwelt upon by Ben Jonson in his familiar 
eulogy of Shakespeare, and so handed on to the classical period of English litera- 
ture. 


In sum, these definitions show Nature in her creative aspect; indicate 
the employment of the word in harmony with feeling and with reason, 


% This portion of the speech is not in the source of the play, Greene’s Pandosto. On the 
doctrine cf. Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life (Boston, 1923), pp. 312-313; A. O. Lovejoy, 
“On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” PMLA, xxxtx (1924), 239; Aristotle, Politics, 
ed. W. L. Newman (Oxford), 1, 20; S. H. Butcher, Aristotile’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art (London and New York, 1923), p. 119; Robert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty: 
E. Boutroux, ‘‘L’Art et la Nature dans Shakespeare et dans Bacon,”’ A Book of Homage !0 
Shakespeare, ed. Sir Israel Gollancz (Oxford, 1916), pp. 383 ff.; Lovejoy, “Nature as 
Aesthetic Norm,” MLN, xim (1927), 444-450. 
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with sympathy, affection, loyalty, and moral law, with political and 
artistic principle. They make out a considerable philosophy for Shake- 
speare—one in accord with the Great Tradition. 

A discussion of the problem of Nature in Shakespeare must go beyond 
a set of definitions and the general principles derivable from limited 
passages. The subject may involve a whole play to even a greater extent 
than it does in the case of Richard III in the plays of J7J Henry VI and 
Richard ITT. Of special importance is what may be found in connection 
with Love’s Labour’s Lost, King Lear, Cymbeline, and The Tempest. 

1. Love’s Labour’s Lost in two respects falls markedly within the scope 
of the tradition of Nature, namely, in opposing both affectation and 
asceticism. Ridicule is directed at Spanish diction when it is high- 
flown and bombastic, and when it is affected by the English (or French). 
Other affectation such as sonneteering, Latinate pedantry, and the like 
meet with gibes much as similar phenomena had fared ill at the hands 
of Greek comedy. By long tradition from Aristophanes to Moliére and 
Sheridan such departures from natural speech and behavior were to be 
laughed away, not least when they proved excessive. Yet it must be 
admitted that Shakespeare himself liked to play with words in this very 
drama. Activity of such a sort, practiced for fun at the court, did no 
harm, and heightened good temper. 

The more serious theme of Love’s Labour’s Lost® is not to be passed 
over lightly. The play is not a protest specifically delivered against a 
prevailing practice of the Elizabethan court or of England then, but 
it expresses a dominant attitude in Protestant England, one that recalls 
earlier appeals made by Alan of Lille and Jean de Meun. Luther like- 
wise had adopted the same view: baldly, it is contrary to nature, or 
' human nature, not to love and marry. It is unreasonable also for groups 
_ to isolate themselves from open relations with society. The central 
| position is occupied by Biron, who is, so to speak, both hero and raison- 
neur, and who is at the outset sceptical of the absurd notion of the 
' idealistic King and his companions. Latterly he finds logic in the ac- 
_ ceptance of love as not only a part of life, but a lofty part of it (1v.iii). 
To put the matter in another way, however delightful may be the field 
of learning, a gentleman cannot be excused for not becoming a well- 
' rounded man, who participates in the active as well as the contempla- 
| Uve life—an ideal of the Renaissance (and eazlier) from Italy to Eng- 


% Early play, revised about 1597. The discussion does not revolve about the word 
_ Nature, but about themes that in the tradition are constantly referred to the principles of 
_ Nature. No attempt is made to interpret the allegory or to determine the sources of the 
plot. In 11.i.10 ff., Boyet would compliment the Princess of France by the conventional 
| assertion that Nature made a particular effort in creating her. 
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land, and a motif also for Much Ado about Nothing and The Tempest. 
From this angle, Love’s Labour’s Lost is a variant, like the Abbey of 
Théléme, on the behavior of the well-born.* 

Not long after the revival of Love’s Labour’s Lost the same theme of 
what in one respect noblesse oblige entails occupies one plot in Much 
Ado. The witty and sensible Biron is the predecessor of Benedick. In 
the later play, however, the witty man is at first opposed to marriage, 
as is also the witty woman, Beatrice. In practice, when their own feel- 
ings are stirred to a test of their theories, they both prove sensible and 
susceptible to a noble love.*” 

The theme is not to be taken too seriously because of these comedies. 
In another form it is differently emphasized in Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
especially in the first section. It is particularly recommended to a young 
man and friend under a guise of immortality in which the Renaissance 
believed, whatever else it might be doubtful of: the handing on of facial 
and other features from parents to children, the persistence of family 
traits. Shakespeare offers nothing novel in the attitude, for it is a com- 
monplace among sonnets of the sixteenth century—usually adapted to 
women who are beloved, as Rosaline was in Romeo and Juliet—and it 
occurs in the tradition. Ronsard’s Hymne de la Mort reveals how Nature 
and Venus find means to renew what Death (the goddess Mort) devours, 
and for the rest the soul is immortal.** 

2. The employment of Nature in King Lear exemplifies some of the 
sternest aspects of thought in Shakespeare. Before a consideration of 
them there may be taken up uses that are clear and common and that 
have led to no serious misconception. They fall in with the previous 
definitions. Perhaps their number reénforces the pagan atmosphere in 
which Shakespeare moves his characters. And at any rate poignancy 
usually accompanies each occasion. 


* F, J. Furnivall, Introd. to the Leopold Shakespeare (1877), compares the theme with 
that of Tennyson’s Princess. Cf. C. Gildon, “(Remarks on the Plays of Shakespear ” 1710, 
as given in the First Folio edit., ed. Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke (New York, 1903), 
p. 216: “The whole is a tolerable Proof how much in vain we resolve against Nature.” 
Georg Brandes, William Shakespeare (New York, 1898), 1, 55, followed Edward Dowden, 
Shakspere: a Critical Study (London, 1875), pp. 55-56 in this view. 

37 The use of Nature itself shows her as a creator: Leonato had protested that Nature 
was frugal in giving him but one child, Hero (1v.i.129-131); Hero speaks of Nature in re- 
gard to Beatrice (11.i.49 f., 63 ff.); Dogberry turns upside down the gifts of Fortune, of 
Art, and of Nature—a Greek and medizval tradition (m1.iii.13 ff.)—“‘to be a well-favored 
man is the gift of Fortune; but to write and read comes by Nature.” With the second cita- 
tion of Hero, cf. Ham 1.iv.23 ff. 

38 (Euvres Completes, ed. P. Laumonier (Paris, 1914-19), 1v, 364-374. Cf. G. H. Palmer, 
Intimations of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakspere, Boston, 1912.—On the Abbey of 
Théléme, cf. Henri Chamard, Les Origines de la Poésie francaise de la Renaissance (Paris. 
1930), pp. 178-186. 
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Thus Regan, in speaking to Lear (11.iv.149), refers ungently to life, 
human life, as limited by death: “‘Nature in you stands on the very 
verge/Of her confine.” The principle of nature in human bodies requires 
that the mind suffer with the body, and hence a person behaves ab- 
normally because of physical handicaps. With good breeding or courtesy 
Lear would excuse Cornwall to Gloucester (11.iv.108 ff.): 


We are not ourselves 
When Nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. 


Parallel is the remedy of restoring body and mind to health or a normal 
condition, as when the Doctor offers Cordelia suggestions about Lear 
(1v.iv.12): “Our foster-nurse of Nature is repose,/The which he lacks 
...? (Cf. IT HIV 111.1. 6; Mac 1.ii.40). 

A more spiritual aspect, arising from feelings rather than from cool, 
practical reasoning, is disclosed by Gloucester when he acknowledges 
that he may be censured severely for yielding to Nature, natural feeling, 
which would persuade him to be loyal to Lear (111.v.3 ff.): “How, my 
lord, I may be censured, that Nature thus gives way to loyalty, some- 
thing fears me to think of.” 

How far the body comprises all that man lives for is the text of Lear’s 
argument with Regan about clothing and true need (11.iv.269 ff.). The 
passage is a portion of one of the chief strands in the play, and links 
itself with speculation about health, shelter, poverty, and sanity. 

To Nature as creatrix of life, especially of human life, the King refers 
in his apostrophe to the thunderbolt (m1.ii.8-9), an agency of Nature 
which should destroy whatever is against Nature, and specifically beings 
guilty of disloyalty: 

Crack Nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! 


The setting for the plea is made by Shakespeare more universal than 
that for a similar outburst on the part of Northumberland. The Earl, 
upon hearing of the death of his son Hotspur, cries out for a general 
destruction of order: 
Now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d! let order die (J7 HIV 1.i.153-154). 


This is an expression of a private grief, and lacks what many of the 
speeches of Lear have, an eye not merely on the individual person’s ex- 
perience but on what happens to individuals everywhere. The King, 
over and over, while cut to the quick in himself, tends to envision what 
is going on in the world at large, as a magnanimous and royal mind and 
heart should do. 
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Two other passages are most notable, and require more extensive 
discussion. In two plays Shakespeare deliberately made a substitution 
for the usual God of Christianity. As central in the realm of divinity, 
he placed the goddess Nature for the plays of pre-Christian Britain, 
King Lear and Cymbeline.*® 

The replacement does not appear odd if one recalls that in plays oj 
so-called pagan Greece and Rome dramatists in the Renaissance were 
accustomed to admit pagan deities, and if one bears in mind two facts 
in semi-popular tradition. The culture of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance inherited an interweaving of classical conception with 
Christianity—a coalescence like that of employing the site of a temple 
of Venus or Jupiter and the stones of which it was constructed as a part 
of the edifice of a cathedral. In this culture was retained the goddess 
Fortune. The popular mind seems never to have surrendered a belief 
in her actuality. Even a superficial reading of the literature of Shake- 
speare’s time would make it plain that this deity is, if no longer quite 
the Roman goddess, a reality in God’s disposition of things. She is tov 
much alive to be taken as a conventional personification or abstraction. 
Thus in the first decade of the seventeenth century, audiences were 
used to thinking of goddesses subordinate to God. Secondly, in a position 
resembling that of Fortune for stature, Nature was a reality at the time. 
Literary tradition and philosophical terminology would have adapted a 
Shakespearean audience to any special employment of the conception 
that the dramatist wished to make. For us today, however, some ex- 
planation seems desirable for a proper orientation. Perhaps a paralle! 
of our time would clarify the matter—the ease with which an audience 
understands the reality of Venus as well as of God in the opera Tann- 
hiuser. 

The goddess Nature, as has been shown elsewhere, appeared in her 
creative function as equivalent to God or Jupiter in Seneca, and in the 
Middle Ages she was a vicar of God, executing as an angel the decrees 
of God. The particular function was emphasized in Old French litera- 
ture, including the romances, and in the sonnet-tradition from Dante 
and Petrarch to the Italian, French, and English sonneteers of the six- 
teenth century. She was a familiar figure in Chaucer, Lydgate, Dunbar. 
and Spenser. The tradition was favorable to the goddess; she was not 
taken as an associate of evil or as a devil. There is no reason to think 
that Shakespeare, who employed her so often, departed from the funda- 
mentals of the tradition. Only from this standpoint can we fully under- 
stand what was in his mind when he put into Lear’s mouth the terrible 
prayer against Goneril: 

*® Cf. Lewis Campbell, Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare (London, 
1904), pp. 264-265. 
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Hear, Nature! hear, dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful! . . . 
If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart, disnatur’d torment to her!... (1.iv.299 ff.) 


This scene, it is said, has been acted with Lear kneeling before an altar, 
and the whole air of the performance imitative of devil-worship. The 
weight of evidence and of practice is against diabolism here. In Shake- 
speare elsewhere, Nature is not so degraded. Moreover, the effect of the 
play would be lessened if Lear were thought to worship the devil. The 
key to the true meaning lies in the word “disnatur’d.” It means that 
when a daughter has behaved toward her father as Goneril has toward 
Lear, she has acted unnaturally, contrary to Nature, and therefore she 
deserves to be punished by Nature for violating filial duty, loyalty, and 
affection, as well as gratitude for special gifts. An appropriate punish- 
ment, one in kind, would deprive her of offspring, or else afford her such 
as would treat her unnaturally. The norm or standard of Nature, where 
guilt is not present, is to live without being inflicted with certain tor- 
ments; that is, the natural is normally good. In other words, the name 
of God might have been substituted here for Nature, if a Christian 
plot had been presented by Shakespeare, and we should have had a 
devout old man crying to God for judgment because of the wrongs done 
to him. Were such the situation, it would not be at all necessary to 
explain the significance of the prayer.*® 

The same type of explanation is needed for the second important 
passage, that of Edmund’s invocation of Nature for aid in his enter- 
prises. The Elizabethan audience is inducted by Shakespeare into a mood 
whereby it contemplates the vast world as a background for human 
beings, where Nature is as grand an entity as the God of whom it is 
said, “The sea is His and He made it.’”’ The almost incredible audacity 
of Edmund is then perceived in its fulness. He is a man of virta, endowed 
with the boldness and confidence of a Tamburlaine as portrayed by 
Marlowe, and like him he eventually learns of limitations. 

In a peculiar sense Edmund feels that Nature should be his deity 
since he has been born out of wedlock. To his speculation, society is 
guilty of error when through observance of a custom it treats an in- 
dividual unjustly, and specifically does it behave wrongly in giving 


One may not raise the question of whether from the point of view of Shakespeare Lear 
was unnatural in exiling Cordelia, since that decision was an indispensable premise in the 
old fairy story or myth. And undoubtedly for Shakespeare, as for the authors of Greek 
tragedy and Job, the universe, whether governed by Nature or God, involved suffering 
of the innocent; for example, of Cordelia. 
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marked preference to an older son (though in Orlando’s phrase in 4; 
You Like It, this is “the courtesy of nations”), or to a legitimate son 
instead of to the illegitimate. First, abstractly, one son is as good as 
another, and deserves as much as another, irrespective of age. Secondly, 
since an illegitimate son is not to blame for his father’s conduct, society 
should not punish him for it. All the less should it do so if in person and 
in mind he is the equal of the legitimate brother. Thus far Edmund may 
bespeak sympathy and claim himself to be in a measure a victim of 
unfairness.“* We may, to be sure, challenge his premises as to the na- 
turalness of custom, but let us grant tentatively what he wishes in this 
respect, as we might do for a Christian praying to God for help in secur- 
ing justice. Then in seeking justice, he may deceive himself (or try to 
deceive others) as to his underlying or true motives. Out-and-out villains 
may do so, and men but partly in the wrong. Thus if Shylock seeks for 
revenge under cover of simple justice, Edmund seeks for power in the 
state, the aim of men of virta. He does not want equality; he intends 
not only to be superior to Edgar, “the legitimate,” but to supplant him. 
Ultimately, as we learn in the play, he plans even to eliminate his 
father and to become ruler of the kingdom.* But the prayer-soliloquy, 
or confession to Nature, indicates clearly the contradictions in his 
argument: wherein he is somewhat justified and wherein he leaps beyond 
bounds, wherein he is reasonably seeking a basis for equality, and 
wherein he substitutes will for reason.“ This phenomenon is familiar 
enough as regards people in real life and villains on the stage. Rarely is 
a real villain quite false in his reasoning from beginning to end; some 
part of his dialectic is likely to be sound—either one or more of his 
premises or else the method of developing the argument once the prem- 
ises are granted. As for Edmund’s case, Nature does not respond more 


“ The view that he seeks revenge for his father’s account of his birth as given Kent in 
1.i, is not admissible. In that scene he does not hear what Gloucester says to Kent before 
introducing him. In the present scene he speaks—from the standpoint of Elizabethan stage- 
craft—in an expository soliloquy, wherein he should bring revenge as a motive if such it be. 

“ There are both good and bad men of virtn. Bussy d’Ambois in Chapman’s play is of a 
higher type than Edmund. Suggestions as to the range of the Italian man of virta may be 
derived from W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 
(Cambridge, 1906), pp. 6, 49 f., 56 f., 246-248, 256, 261-262, 277, 319. 

48 Cf. Jonson’s Catiline, Cicero’s speech on ambition, m1.ii, and Cato’s speech to Gabin- 
ius on laws, v.iv. Cf. also Shakespeare’s source in Sidney’s Arcadia, where the bad son 
deprived his father of eyesight, and his mother was guilty of ‘“‘ambition, smooth malice, 
desperate fraud, and poisonous hypocrisy.”’ The old prince of Paphlagonia blamed him- 
self too, “drunk,” as he says, “in my affection to that unlawful and unnatural son of mine.” 

“ On the subject of such prayers, it is interesting to compare Euripides’s Hippolytus, 
Il. 415, 522, with the discussion by L. E. Matthaei Studies in Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 
1918), p. 80. 
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satisfactorily than God has done in instances of immoral argument dur- 
ing prayer. At the end of the play, Edmund realizes the fact that in a 
particular and an unexpected sense his services were bound to the law 
of Nature, and he acquiesces.* 

That this employment of Nature was a deliberate development in the 
play appears from a comparison with its chief predecessor, The Chronicle 
History of King Leir,“ the first production of which has been assigned 
to 1593-94. The earlier versions of Lear and his daughters yield nothing 
for the present purpose. King Leir, which has been attributed to Peele 
(and Lodge), is at its best in expressing a simple piety. It is on this note 
of piety that Shakespeare shifts the emphasis. Nature appeared in King 
Leir likewise, as in Leir’s speech acknowledging the natural duty of a 
parent to daughters: 


For the dispensing of our princely daughters, 

For whom our care is especially employ’d, 

As Nature bindeth, to advance their states, 

In royal marriage with some princely mates (1.1.6 ff.). 


Later Leir asks why he should live to see the reverse of gratitude which 
is natural or normal: 


Else aged Leir them could never find 

Cruel to him, to whom he hath been kind. 

Why do I over-live myself to see 

The course of nature quite revers’d in me? (1.iii. 41 ff.). 


In the same scene the King, speaking to Perillus (a model for Kent), 
responds (79 ff.): 


Nay, if thou talk of reason, then be mute; 
For with good reason I can thee confute. 
If they, which first by Nature’s sacred law 
Do owe me the tribute of their lives; 

If they to whom I always have been kind, 
And bountiful beyond comparison; 


“ Coleridge’s misinterpretation of Edmund’s speech is due to confusion about nature. 
One clerical theory has been that nature, especially since the fall in the garden of Eden, 
has been evil. A knowledge that the theory exists causes critics sometimes to misapply it.— 
Possibly Tennyson’s remarkable handling of atmosphere in The Last Tournament, wherein 
the poet was conscious of King Lear, was due in part to Coleridge’s practice in verse and 
his theories as to sin and this play.—Other abuses of reason than Edmund’s may have 
offered suggestions to Shakespeare, as in the Arcadia, the argument of Cecropia to Pamela 
and the justification which Amphialus offered for his treason. For the use of Nature by 
two different sorts of persons cf. also Celestina, trans. from the Spanish by J. Mabbe, ed. 
H. W. Allen (London, n.d.), pp. 1, 17, 74-75, 81, 105-106, 142, and the English interlude 
based on it, ll. 1 ff., 45-47, 564-565. 4 Ed. Sidney Lee (New York, 1909). 
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If they, for whom I have undone myself, 
And brought my age unto this extreme want, 
Do now reject, contemn, despise, abhor me, 
What reason moveth thee to sorrow for me?” 


Perillus replies, ‘Where reason fails, let tears confirm my love.” The 
same position as to nature and duty is upheld by Cordelia as she talks 
to her husband: 


For I am bound by nature to lament 
For his ill will, that life to me first lent (1v.iv.11 f.). 


The broad scope of meaning which she attaches to Nature appears later 
in the scene as she declares to France, 


Yet pardon me, my gracious lord, in this: 

For what can stop the course of Nature’s power? 
As easy it is for four-footed beasts, 

To stay themselves upon the liquid air, 

And mount aloft into the element, . . . 

As I am able to forget my father. 


The employment of Nature in King Leir shows the traditional view 
that the laws of Nature are sacred, just, and powerful. In harmony with 
this is the simple Christian reliance on God. Toward Cordelia the con- 
duct of Leir has been “unnatural” (v.iv.129). Nature he associates with 
right conduct when he thinks of her, surmising that perhaps 


The causeless ire of my respectless breast 
Hath sour’d the sweet milk of Dame Nature’s paps (Vv.iii.68 f.). 


These passages afford parallels with Shakespeare’s treatment, in which 
he substitutes Nature for God, Jehovah, and Nature. Presumably some 
of the audience which saw King Lear recalled the earlier play, and like 
a Greek audience witnessing an Athenian tragedy of the fifth century, 
could compare the different versions of the somewhat familiar story or 
myth. To give a general pre-Christian effect, Shakespeare did not need 
to make a further change of deities than he made. He achieved a result 
no more antagonistic to monotheism than would be found in Cicero 
and Seneca, who when referring to God and Nature, were mainly Stoic 


‘7 Ttalics mine.—Cf. King Lear, t1.iv.181, Lear to Regan, ‘The offices of Nature, bond 
of childhood,” referring to her knowledge of filial duties.—Gloucester’s references to the 
behavior toward animals on such a night, m1.vii.63 ff., may be compared to Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s The Governor, Everyman ed., pp. 186-188. 

48 It may be noted that the dramatist employed a text about Lear in Warner’s Albion's 
England. In Bk. m1, ch. xiv, Lear prays; what can he do but die: nay try, the rule may fail 
and Nature may ascend, nor are they ever surest friends on whom we most do spend.” 
In other words, Cordelia may, despite all help him. 
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in their thought, though they did not dispense altogether with poly- 
theistic conventions. Shakespeare, not independent of tradition, shifted 
certain functions from God to Nature, and provided his story of Lear 
with a temper lofty if pagan. 

Moreover, even if evidence from his other work were lacking, we could 
hardly allow that he would reverse the popular dramatic practice about 
Nature so sharply as to turn Nature good into Nature bad. He would 
scarcely do so for Edmund’s sake when the Elizabethan audience would 
expect Nature to be good.** A curious parallel to Edmund’s confidence 
is afforded by Ragan in the earlier play. Troubled though she is by con- 
science over the plan to murder Leir, nevertheless she exclaims: 


O God, that I had been but made a man; 

Or that my strength were equal with my will! 
These foolish men are nothing but mere pity 
And melt as butter doth against the sun... . 

A pox upon them, when they are afraid 

To give a stab, or slit a paltry wind-pipe. . . . 
Well, had I thought the slave would serve me so, 
Myself would have been executioner (v.v). 


Of the two plays, King Lear is the more universal. In moral depth 
and in elevation of mankind to majesty of character, it obviously sur- 
passed its predecessor. Shakespeare in his pagan play was able more 
freely to test divinity in the world. Relentlessly and deliberately it 
shows such facts about this “thoroughfare of woe” as he could not have 
presented in so persuasive and eloquent a manner otherwise. It ends on 
a sublime level of resignation to a supreme order, a resignation that not- 
withstanding does not entail henceforth inactivity and irresponsibility. 
By putting aside Christian conventions, Shakespeare was less encum- 
bered in portraying man and Nature—or man and God—in tragic rela- 
tion. Though the stage of thought which he reached may be less bleak 
than that of Alfred de Vigny in his poems Le Mort d’Oliviers, Le Mort du 
Loup, and La Maison du Berger, the candor of Shakespeare is grim. 

His aim may be compared with that of Dante. The scholastics from 
Boethius on sought to affirm the ultimate truths of life by means of 
dialectic, to attain to the same principles as had been discerned by the 
type of faith embodied in Christianity. For them this religion might in- 
deed be said to be proved if the world were examined independently of 


“ This is not to ignore the monsters of the deep and other fearful references in King 
Lear.—William Archer, Introd. to King Lear, ed. of the Jefferson Press (Boston 1908), 
pp. xvii-xviii and xxviii, developed a Darwinian hypothesis of a higher nature which is 
grateful and humane, evolved out of a nature concerned for the survival of the fittest, and a 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw.” This suggestion is unhistoric in approach. 
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its revelation, and were found to correspond to its teachings. Christi- 
anity would thus be demonstrably fundamental in the nature of things. 
This line of argument was based on reason. Dante finally embodied such 
logic in Christian poetry, and reproduced the concepts in human terms. 
In a similarly imaginative way, Shakespeare promulgated the truth that 
he had experienced and felt about the nature of things. Instead of a 
Christian allegory, he employed the instrument of a pagan play, a 
medium characteristic of the Renaissance, and profoundly comparable 
to Greek tragedy for use of a basic legend and for appeal to pity and 
terror. Unconquerable though the mind of man may be, divinity— 
whether or not it appear to be endowed with justice, mercy, and love, 
whether it be Nature or God—cannot be shorn of power, majesty, and 
dread. 

3. Cymbeline is another pagan play of Britain. The employment of 
Nature in it enforces a view that Nature, as creator, gives unmistakable 
nobility of character to certain individuals born of the aristocracy. Such 
use is not equivalent to saying that all nobles are noble of character, or 
that all who are not noble-born are ignoble of character. As Belarius 
remarks of Guiderius and Arviragus, environment cannot conceal fine- 
ness of spirit: 

O thou goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys (1v.ii.169 ff.). 


Elsewhere, speaking of Guiderius’ birthmark, Belarius finds Nature 
providential: 


It was wise Nature’s end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now (v.v.368-369). 


Iachimo has the common aristocrat’s view of his fight with Posthumous, 
who is disguised as a peasant, that is, as a born drudge: 


. .. or could this carl, 
A very drudge of Nature’s, have subdu’d me 
In my profession (v.ii.37 ff.). 


In sum, the play brings out a point concerning noble birth, and thus 
follows a tradition variously expressed in drama and troubadour litera- 
ture, in Jean de Meun, Chaucer, and Dante. The character of Cloten, 
who does not behave as a nobleman should, emphasizes the doctrine.'’ 

4. The Tempest, though it does not dwell explicitly upon Nature, is 

% tv.ii.25 ff., expressing a similar sentiment, is probably not wholly Shakespeare's; 


1v.ii.356 ff. refers to the natural feelings of a human being; v.v.152-153 to the regular 
course of Life, or Nature; v.iv.38, 48-49 to birth and beauty. 
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customarily associated with the tradition because Gonzalo proposed an 
imaginary commonwealth and because Caiiban to some has seemed to be 
man in a state of nature. With regard to both points the influence of 
Montaigne has been considered. It suffices to intimate that Shakespeare 
and Montaigne held much the same doctrine of Nature, and that their 
views conform to what was current in their time. 

In respect to conceptions of government, The Tempest corresponds 
well with the type of thought represented by Pecock, Fortescue, More, 
Lindsay, and Hooker, all of whom based their doctrine on the laws of 
Nature. If occasion should arise for reforming a government or for 
establishing a new one (a plantation), an opportunity might be seized 
to go about the task in the light of recognized principles or ideals. Thus 
Gonzalo proposes a Utopia. His doing so has led to misconception," as 
if he were unable to recognize inconsistencies in his speculative essay 
unless jeered at by Antonio and Sebastian. Shakespeare scarcely ex- 
pected his audience to take sides with these scoundrels, but he did 
expect it to understand that Gonzalo was calmly behaving as a courtier 
should do toward his prince, and as Castiglione would have recom- 
mended. He was trying to comfort Alonso after the shipwreck and the 
supposed loss of the latter’s son, Ferdinand. 

Another error has arisen when the fact has been overlooked that 
Caliban is the son of a witch and hence has an innate handicap. Yet if 
compared with the other conspirators, he comes out ahead of Stephano 
and Trinculo in judgment, and ahead of Sebastian and Antonio in 
potentiality of grace. His treachery or ingratitude has more to be said 
for it than does that of the aristocrats. According to the doctrine of 
Nature, sin is of two classes, excess and disloyalty. It is possible, more- 
over, to misapply that which in itself is sound. Thus the first fall of 
Caliban is due to a misdirection of a necessary and natural function. 
His second fault is more culpable, but has some justification in a longing 
for liberty comparable to Ariel’s, as well as in claims of inheritance. 
Perhaps, however, he could not ever be freed from discipline. 

Even Prospero learns that a balance is required between the active 
and the contemplative life. A harmonization of the functions might com- 
prise the ideal of the virtuous-minded scholar-prince, as had been sug- 
gested by Castiglione. The experimenter who neglects the state is taught 
a lesson at the same time that the man of virt#, when selfish like Antonio, 
is rejected. 

5S. P. Sherman, “The Humanism of Shakespeare,” The Nation (New York), 102 (1916), 
456-459, and reprinted as “Shakespeare, Our Contemporary,” On Contemporary Literature 
(New York, 1917), pp. 285-305. 


% For Nature see (Sir) Thomas Hoby’s Elizabethan trans. of J] Cortegiano, National 
Alumni (1907), pp. 93, 110, 206 ff., 296-309, 329, 343-355, 364-366. 
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The present analysis of Shakespeare in relation to the doctrine of 
Nature indicates that he did not depart from the tradition as outlined 
on page 719. It shows that he supported it in many different fields, 
that in so doing he was often traveling in notable company along main 
highways of thought for England and indeed for Europe, and that he 
was both subtle and profound. He had, if you will, a word against race 
suicide. He seems to have participated in the esthetic experience of great 
painting. He faced the world at its bleakest, and wrestled with the 
poetic types of philosophy involved with evil and pain. He considered 
at several points the responsibilities of a prince. 

It is hardly imperative to decide whether he was a humanist or a 
naturalist. In the fundamentals of the golden mean, due application of 
one’s powers, and devotion Shakespeare speaks to us as a contemporary. 


Epcar C. KNOWLTON 
State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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ied & 
ds, MILTON AND MANSO: CUPS OR BOOKS? 
ain 
he & N the following passage from his Epitaphium Damonis (lines 181-197) 
ace Milton refers to two cups which he is supposed to have received from 
eat [ # Manso, and which he describes as follows: 
the . .. tum quae mihi pocula Mansus, 
red Mansus, Chalcidicae non ultima gloria ripae 
5 Bina dedit, mirum artis opus, mirandus et ipse, 

pa Et circum gemino caelaverat argumento: 

of § In medio Rubri Maris unda, et odoriferum ver. 


, ‘ Littora longa Arabum, et sudantes balsama silvae; 
Has inter Phoenix, divina avis, unica terris, 
Caeruleum fulgens diversicoloribus alis, 

Auroram vitreis surgentem respicit undis. 

Parte alia polus omnipatens, et magnus Olympus: 

Quis putet? hic quoque Amor pictaeque in nube pharetrae, 
Arma corusca faces, et spicula tincta pyropo; 

Nec tenues animas pectusque ignobile vulgi 

Hinc ferit; at circum flammantia lumina torquens 

Semper in erectum spargit sua tela per orbes 

Impiger, et pronos nunquam collimat ad ictus: 

Hinc mentes ardere sacrae, formaeque deorum.' 


This passage has been differently interpreted by various commen- 
tators. Knightley considered it to be a poetical description after Theoc- 


1 The following translation is by Masson, and is given by Jerram, C. S., in his The, 
Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis of Milton (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1874) 
p. 140: 

... and mainly the two cups which Manso— 
Manso, not the last of Southern Italy’s glories— 
Gave me, a wonder of art, which himself, a wonder of nature, 
Carved with a double design of his own well-skilled invention: 
Here the Red Sea in the midst, and the odoriferous summer, 
Araby’s winding shores, and palm trees sweating their balsams, 
Mid which the bird divine, earth’s marvel, the singular Phoenix, 
Blazing caerulean-bright with wings of different colors, 
Turns to behold Aurora surmounting the glassy-green billows: 
Obverse is heaven’s vast vault and the great Olympian mansions. 
Who would suppose it? Even here is love and his cloud--painted quiver, 
Arms glittering torch-lit, and arrows tipped with fire-gem. 
Nor is it meagre souls and the base-born breast of the vulgar 
Hence that he strikes; but, whirling round him his luminous splendours, 
Always he scatters his darts right upwards sheer through the star-depths 
Restless, and never designs to level the pain of them downwards; 
Whence the sacred minds and the forms of the gods ever-burning. 
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ritus (Idyll 1, 27 ff.) and Vergil (Eclogue 111, 36 ff.) of some unknown 
gift of Manso to Milton.? Warton,’ on the other hand, as well as Masson‘ 
asserted that what Milton described in his poem was an actual pair of 
cups received by him from Manso. This assertion was also accepted by 
Jerram' who said that, “. . . both the singularity of the subjects chosen 
and the minuteness of each point in the picture render it almost im- 
possible to suppose that we have here a mere invention.” More recently 
MacKellar expressed the same opinion, saying that nothing in Milton's 
description of the cups is borrowed from Theocritus or Virgil. He did 
suggest, however, that Theocritus’ and Virgil’s references to the cups 
may have prompted Minso’s gift.* Kathleen E. Hartwell’ attempted to 
show that the description of the pheenix in Milton’s poem was modelled 
after Lactantius, although she did not exclude the possibility that Milton 
might have been influenced by Ovid, Pliny, and Claudian.* Rudolph 
Gottfried,? in answer to Miss Hartwell, advanced the opinion that, 
since Manso is supposed to have interested Milton in Torquato Tasso’s 
Le Sette Giornate del Mondo Creato—which contains a long description 
of the phoenix (v, 1278-1591), most of which is a literal translation of 
Lactantius’ De Ave Phoenice, padded here and there with lines borrowed 
from Claudian’s Phenix to which Tasso supplied an introduction and 
an epilogue of his own—it was safe to assume that Tasso might have in- 
fluenced Milton. This supposition would be strengthened by the fact 
that in Tasso’s version of the phoenix, which was also published sepa- 
rately several times, and was therefore quite accessible to Milton, we 
find brought “together from two different sources the same passages 
which appear to have been combined and diffused in Milton’s conscious- 
ness before he wrote.””!° 


2 Jerram, op. cit., p. 122; MacKellar, W., The Latin Poems of John Milton (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930), p. 349. 

3 Jerram, op. cit., p. 122; MacKellar, op. cit., p. 349. 

4 Masson, David, The Life of John Milton (London, 1881), 1, 819; 1 (1871 edition) 92, 
note. 

§ Jerram, op. cit., p. 122; MacKellar, op. cit., p. 349. 

6 MacKellar, op. cit., p. 349. 

7 Hartwell, K.E., Lactantius and Milton (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1929), pp. 123 ff. § Tbid., pp. 131-132. 

® Gottfried, R., “Milton, Lactantius, Claudian, and Tasso,” SP, xxx, (1933), 497-503. 

10 Tbid., p. 502.—Were une to follow the same line of procedure, one could give hundrec's 
of other sources which deal with the legend of the phoenix, and from which one could easily 
combine the elements upon which both Miss Hartwell and Mr. Gottfried have based their 
cases, namely: the uniqueness of the phoenix, its brilliant plumage, its waiting for the 
dawn, the cerulean color of its wings, etc. For a list of 128 passages in ancient literature 
dealing with the phoenix legend, see Fitzpatrick, Mary Cletus, Lactanti De Ave Phanice 
(Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 12-15. Other passages are indicated in the body of the book, 
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The evidence given so far seems to support the theory that what 
Milton described in his Epitaphium Damonis was an actual pair of 
cups. But is this evidence conclusive? The strongest argument offered 
to substantiate such a theory is the one by Jerram. The same argument, 
however, could be used to prove that the cup described by Theocritus 
was also real, since it is described even more minutely. And it could be 
applied, with the same results, in the following instance. Among the 
works of Giangiorgio Trissino there is an eclogue which bears the follow- 
ing title: 

Egloga del Trissino ne la quale Tirse Pastore invitato da Batto Capraro, 

piange la morte di Cesare Trivulzio, sotto il nome di Dafne Bifolco. 


As in the case of Milton and Charles Diodati, Trissino and Trivulzio 
were intimate friends, their friendship dating back to their school days 
in Milan. Trivulzio died in Venice in 1527, and Trissino moved by the 
irreparable loss of such a dear friend, commemorated the sad event with 
an Eclogue." It was under the same circumstances that Milton wrote his 
Epitaphium Damonis. Lines 30-56 in Trissino’s eclogue are devoted to 
the following minute description of a cup: 


Darotti appresso una superba tazza 

Di cedro, adorna di soave cera, 

Nuova, ch’ancor ha in se |’odor del torno. 
Questa ha du’ orecchi; a questa i labbri cinge 
Edera sparsa di fioretti d’oro; 

Dentro ha scolpita una leggiadra donna, 
Che d’ogni lato ha un giovinetto amante; 
E l’un con I’altro per amor contende, 
Ella di cid non cura, anzi ridente, 

Or guarda l’uno, et or si volge a l’altro; 
Onde ciascun d’ardente amore acceso 

Si strugge dentro, e si consuma indarno, 
Evvi anche un pescator dopo costoro, 
Che getta in mare una profonda rete, 

E poi l’accoglie, et tanto s’affatica 

Con forza giovenil, benché sia vecchio, 





but the subject is far from being exhausted since the author has even failed to mention 
Du Bartas’ version of the “divine bird’? (La Premiére Semaine, v, 546 ff.); Acevedo’s 
(La Creacién del Mundo, v, 116-135), as well as several other less important versions to 
be found in bestiaries and other works of similar nature. However, there is enough phcenix 
material in Mary Fitzpatrick’s work to keep busy for a long time any student of Milton 
who may be interested in tracing the probable sources of the phoenix described in the 
Epitaphium Damonis. 

4 Morsolin, Bernardo, Giangiorgio Trissino, Monografia d’un gentiluomo letterato del 
secolo XVI. Second edition (Firenze: Successori Le Monnier, 1894), pp. 134-135. 
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Ch’enfiate ha sopra il col tutte le vene. 
Poco lontano a lui siede un fanciullo, 
Che guarda l’uve in una amena vigna; 
E due volpi vi sono, e l’una intende 

A i frutti, e l’altra insidia a quella tasca 


’ Sua pastorale, ove ha riposto il pane; 


Ma quel di giunchi una gabbiuzza tesse, 
Di che s’allegra si, che non risguarda 
La tasca, e meno a le commosse piante. 
Di sotto poi circa il ben posto fondo 
V’ha molte foglie di civile Acanto. 


Does this long description warrant the conclusion that Trissino’s cup 
was a real one? It may be objected that since Milton specifically says 
that the cups were given him by Manso we have no right to question 
the veracity of his statement.” But Trissino, too, says that it was a 
Greek who gave him the cup: 


Questa mi diede un Greco, il qual per nave 
L’avea recata, ed io gli die’ una capra, 
Per premio, et un grassissimo capretto. 


This Greek, as the reader may have already discovered, was no other 
than Theocritus, from whose first Jdyll Trissino copied not only the 
description of the cup, but practically the whole of his Egloga.¥ 
A different description of a cup, probably also inspired by the one 
in Theocritus’ Idyll 1—-since it is a fact that during the sixteenth century 
in Italy Daphnis’ Death together with the continuation of practically 
the same theme in Bion’s Lament of Adonis (Idyll 1), and Moschus’ 
Lament for Bion (Jdyll 111), were the major sources for commemorative 
eclogues“—is the following, taken from Luigi Alamanni’s first eclogue, 
written in 1519 to commemorate the death of his friend Cosimino 
Rucellai: 
Servoti appresso un ricco vaso ornato 
D’odorato ginepro, il qual di fuore 
Edera intorno cinge, e ’1 verde acanto, 
Dentro per dotta man con arte sculte 
Son primavera, estate, autunno, e verno. 
Ivi appare il villan, ch’all’umil vite 
12 It should be remembered that in line 135 Milton says he received from his Florentine 
friends “‘Fiscellae calathique, et cerea vincla cicutae’”’ and Masson (Life of Milton, m1, p. 90, 
note 1), does not hesitate to say, “I doubt not that the rush-plaits, reed-stops of wax, &c., 
are poetical names for little presents actually received from his Florentine friends.” 
18 Tutte le opere di Giovan Giorgio Trissino (Verona: Jacopo Vallarsi, 1729), 1, 373-374. 
4 Carrara, Enrico, La Poesia Pastorale. Storia dei Generi Letterari Italiani. (Milano, 
Vallardi). 
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Taglia l’inutil braccia; e gli alti rami 
Degli arbor doma, e nuove leggi impone. 
Pit oltre al caldo ciel si vede intento 
Con torta falce in man raccorre il frutto 
Delle fatiche sue nojose, e grevi. 

Poscia dal nuovo vin bagnato, e tinto 
Porge al buon Bacco sacrificj, e doni. 

Poi che ’! Sol vinto cede a ghiacci e venti 
Pid contento s’asside al foco intorno .. 
Con la famigliuola, e ’1 torto aratro, “*, 
E gli altri ferri dal lungo uso stanchi ~ ! 
E fuor solo il parlar ogni uom direbbe | * 
Di natura opra, e non d’umano ingegno.® 


Theocritus’ detailed description of the cup, and the use Trissino made 
of it, together with several other versions of the same vessel, seem to 
argue against the theory that Milton described an actual pair of cups. 
In the discussion which follows, an attempt is made to demonstrate 
that the “cups” described by Milton were actually two of Manso’s books 
published in 1628 and 1635. The conjecture presented itself to me a few 
years ago in preparing a doctor’s dissertation on The Life and Works 
of Giovanni Battista Manso which will soon be published. Last summer 
I found that the same idea had occurred to John Black, who in his 
Life of Torquato Tasso (1810), writes as follows: 


I have frequently wondered what Milton means by the two cups, which he 
affirms he has received from Manso; and upon turning over in my mind what 
present it was most likely the young English poet should receive from that 
nobleman (who in his old age was not remarkable for his liberality, but the con- | 
trary)** I cannot help fixing upon books. I have thought of Marino, and others 
that seem to have some analogy with the allegorical description, but the et 


8 Opere Toscane di Luigi Alamanni al Cristianissimo Re Francesco Primo (Roma: Stam- 
peria Gaetani, 1806), 1, 79.—Still another description of a cup, this one based on the 
second book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and dealing with the familiar legend of Phaéton 
driving the chariot of the sun, which ended so tragically for him and for his two sisters, 
the Heliades, who were turned into poplar trees, may be read in Francesco Maria Molza’s 
La Ninfa Tiberina, octaves 12-17. And another may be read in Annibal Caro’s Egloga ad 
imitaszion del Tirsi di Teocrito, lines 50-89. To these should be added many Italian transla- 
tions of Theocritus’ Jd yl/ 1—An elaborate description of a cup may also be found in San- 
nazaro’s Arcadia, near the end of Prose IV. For other descriptions of cups in Spenser and 
in some of the poets of the French Pléiade, see Merrit Y. Hughes, Virgil and Spenser, 
University of California Publications in English, 11, No. 3, 277-283 (University of Cali- 
fornia Press; Berkeley, Calif., 1929). 

16 The same idea is expressed by Lorenzo Crasso in his Elogii di Huomini Letterati (Vene- 
tia: Combi, & La Nou, 1666). Part 1, p. 311, where he says that Manso “giovava sempre 
con uffici di cortesia, ma in materia d’interesse non mai, essendo alquanto dominato 
dall’avarizia.”’ 
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circum gemino caelaverat argumento, seems to show that Manso was himself the 
artist, and there were no books, indeed, the marquis was likely to present to Mil- 
ton as his own. Mr. Hayley in his notes to Cowper’s translation of Milton's 
lesser poems, after mentioning Manso’s Life of Tasso says (p. 29) his other works 
are Poesie Nomiche, Venezia, 12° 1635. These contain a translation of Claudian’s 
Phoenix; Erocallia or Dialogues on Love and Beauty, in Venezia, 4° 1628. The 
arguments to these dialogues were written by the author’s friend, Marino. 
These dialogues are curious compositions in the manner of Plato, and the 
Marquis introduces his friend Tasso as a speaker in more than one.!” 

It is remarkable that one of the cups which Manso gave to Milton, was 
ornamented with the Phenix, in his description of which, Milton has evidently 
the Idyll of Claudian in mind. The other cup was adorned with emblems of the 
power and divinity of Love, which may perhaps be an allegorical account of the 
Erocallia, but as I am not in possession of Manso’s works, I offer these merely as 
conjectures.'® , 


Black’s conjectures appear to have been overlooked by Milton editors 
and scholars; and yet they seem sufficiently important to deserve serious 
consideration. 

Milton, before leaving Italy, sent a shipment of books to England." 
Although many of these books are supposed to have dealt with music, 
it may be reasonably assumed, since Milton was primarily a thinker and 
a poet, and not a musician, that at least two of the books did not dea! 
with music. And Manso’s Erocallia and the Poesie Nomiche are books 
which he may have given to Milton. Milton was keenly interested in 
platonism,” and the love he describes in the Epitaphium Damonis, the 
love that “always scatters his darts upwards, ever-burning the sacred 
minds and forms of the gods,” is platonic love, to which Manso devoted 
seventeen dialogues. Manso’s Erocallia, in its complete form, was pub- 
lished only ten years before Milton’s journey to Italy. The Poesic 
Nomiche contain an Italian translation of Claudian’s Phenix, the 
“unique bird” described by Milton in his poem. Manso may not have 
cherished a high opinion of his Poesie Nomiche, since the book contains 
much material which was quite evidently plagiarized by the author; 
but what would have been a more appropriate gift for a poet such as 
Milton than a book containing all Manso’s poetic efforts? Books, more- 
over, would add a personal touch to the gift which no cups, regardless 


17 Manso wrote seventeen dialogues, and Tasso is one of the interlocutors in all of them. 
18 Black, John, Life of Torquato Tasso (London: James Ballantyne and Co., 1810), 
11, 467.—I wish to express my thanks to Professor James H. Hanford of Western Reserve 
University who urged me to prepare this little study, and who examined the manuscript, 
offering much useful help. Thanks are also due to Professor Rudolph Altrocchi who first 
introduced me to Manso. 19 Masson, op. cit., 1, 831. 
20 Agar, Herbert, Milton and Plato (Princeton University Press, 1928). 
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of their pecuniary or artistic value, could add to it. Furthermore, 
Manso was a megalomaniac, and realizing that he could immortalize 
his name largely through reflected glory, during the last fifty-odd years 
of his long life he did every possible thing to enhance his glory and fame. 
His relations with Tasso. Marino, and other celebrities of his time have 
not only been recorded by him with painful care, but they have been 
also intentionally exaggerated, and in some instances have even been 
falsified. Throughout his literary production and his last will there are 
enough references to his kindness and unusual liberality to others to 
permit the compilation of a long inventory of kind deeds ostensibly 
performed by him. The marquis might have given his books to the 
young English poet without mentioning the fact, but hardly two valu- 
able cups. 

The literary works attributed to Manso both by himself and others 
are exactly two dozen.” Those that have come down to us are six: J 
Paradossi, ovvero dell’ Amore, five platonic dialogues on love, published 
in 1608 and incorporated, after some modifications, into the Erocallia 
twenty years later; La Vita di Santa Patrizia Vergine, one of several 
lives of saints listed in Manso’s last will, and published in 1611, probably 
at the request of the abbess and the nuns of Santa Patrizia by whom it 
was dedicated to Cardinal Acquaviva, Archbishop of Naples; La Vita 
di Torquato Tasso, a biography of the author of Jerusalem Delivered, 
fashioned after the so-called “‘philosophic type’”’ of Greek biography, 
published in 1621; L’Erocallia, ovvero dell’Amore e della Bellezza, pub- 
lished for the first time in Venice in 1618, and again with a modified 
version of the Paradossi incorporated into it, ten years later; Poesie 
Nomiche, Venice, 1635; and L’Enciclopedia, Manso’s most ambitious ~ 
literary undertaking, left incomplete, and still kept in manuscript form 
at the National Library of Naples. The dialogues and the Poesie Nomiche 
seem to suggest a solution for the problem under consideration. 

1. The Dialogues—Manso’s dialogues, seventeen in all, but finally 
condensed by the author into an even dozen, are included in two 
volumes, the Paradossi and the Erocallia. The dialogues contained in 
the first volume are five: Lo Scalea, Il Loffredo, Il Capece, L’Anversa, 
and II Bisaccio. Since all of them have been transferred to the Erocallia, 
where they can be found improved in form if not in substance, it is use- 
less to discuss them here. I shall simply say that the Paradossi, being 


*t For a partial reproduction of Manso’s last will, see Manfredi, Michele, Giovanni 
Battista Manso nella vita e nelle opere (Napoli: Nicola Jovene & Co., 1919), pp. 251-267.— 
A complete copy of it is kept at Monte Manso (Via Nilo 34 Naples); another copy is in the 
Archivio di Stato di Napoli, among the “Carte del Monastero del Divino Amore,” vol. 
3797, fols. 21-31. A list of Manso’s literary works is contained therein. 
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Manso’s first published work, contains the merits and the faults that 
invariably go with first publications. The Erocallia® is the most massive 
and the most abstruse of Manso’s literary productions. The author him- 
self must have held it in great consideration, for he dedicated it to a 
monarch, “al Cattolico Filippo Quarto, monarca delle Spagne e delle 
Indie.”’ The work is solemn from beginning to end. It is most impressive, 
too. In addition to the dedication the book contains twelve dialogues, 
each preceded by an argomento issuing from the pen of Marino; a “‘trat- 
tato del Dialogo,” in which the principles and rules for the proper con- 
struction of a perfect dialogue are set down with a lucidity and succint- 
ness which is seldom found in Manso; three tables and a letter by Marino 
dealing with the arguments of the entire work. 

The dialogues are divided into three qguaderni, of which the first two 
contain four dialogues apiece discussing the various causes of love, and 
the various kinds of beauty which inspire love, while the last guaderno 
contains four paradoxes dealing with the moral effects derived from love 
and beauty. In every one of Manso’s dialogues, Tasso plays the part 
which Plato, in his own dialogues, assigned to Socrates. The twelve 
dialogues are organized into guaderni and are divided into groups of four, 
not because the subject requires it, but simply because the organization 
of his material into parts had become practically a mania with Manso. 
His Vita di Tasso is divided into three parts; his Poesie Nomiche are 
divided into amorous, sacred, and moral; even his Enciclopedia is 
divided into parts. And his Paradossi has been repudiated by him, not 
because the book is substantially inferior to his other dialogues, but 
because it is not divided into parts, and probably because Manso did 
not consider it structurally perfect. The four dialogues contained in the 
first quaderno of the Erocallia, deal with the four causes (cagioni) of 
love: Formal, Material, ‘‘Facitrice’”’ and Final. The next four contained 
in the second guaderno deal with corporal, spiritual, intellectual, and 
divine beauty, the instrumental cause of love. The four paradoxes con- 
tained in the last guaderno dealing with the moral effects derived from 
love and beauty, attempt to prove that: (1) the least attractive women 
should be loved most; (2) women should love those men most who love 
them least; (3) love alone is the instrument of love; (4) true love resides 
only in those who are dead. 


22 Erocallia, ovvero dell’ Amore e della Bellezza, Dialoghi xm di Gio. Battista Manso Mar- 
chese della Villa con gli Argomenti a ciascun dialogo del Cavalier Marino et nel fine un 
trattato del dialogo dell’istesso Autore. Con tre Tavole, l’una dei Capitoli marginali, 
l’altra delle materie Morali, Naturali, e Metafisiche trattate secondo la dottrina Peripate- 
tica Platonica e Teologica, l’ultima de’ diversi Autori e luoghi di Scrittura esposti. In 
Venetia, Eugenio Deuchino, mpcxxvm. 
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Love and beauty, and the moral effects derived from them are treated 
by Manso with the usual apparatus of seventeenth-century learning, 
and the dialogues are filled with quotations from ancient and modern 
authors. The treatment is eminently platonic, and the purpose unmis- 
takably didactic. In the Erocallia, Manso’s philosophic principles on 
love and beauty are finally reconciled with, and rendered subservient 
to, theological principles. And this probably explains the fact that, as 
a whole, the book is a pyramidal monument of tediousness. It is my im- 
pression that this book was one of the “cups” described by Milton in 
his Epitaphium Damonis. 


2. Le Poesie Nomiche—The last of Manso’s published works, his 
Poesie Nomiche, appeared in Venice in 1635.% The book contains a 
dedicatory letter to Pietro Michiele by Alessandro Berardelli; the 
author’s poems, two hundred and six in all, divided, as has been already 
stated, into three parts: amorous, sacred, and moral; one hundred and 
fourteen additional poems, mostly sonnets of an encomiastical nature, 
written by various authors to Manso; a partimento of Manso’s poems, 
and a “‘dichiarazione degli argomenti delle rime.”” There is also a rac- 
conto (the first line of every poem arranged alphabetically); an index, 
also arranged alphabetically, of the names of those who contributed the 
laudatory poems; and, what is of especial interest to us here, on page 
242 there is a poem entitled La Fenice, which Manso dedicated to 
Giulio Caria. An examination of this poem shows that it is an Italian 
translation in twenty-six stanzas of Claudian’s poem the Phenix. 
Whether or not the translation is Manso’s has not yet been determined 
definitely. How the poem found its way in Manso’s book will be ex- 
plained a little later. 

Berardelli, in his dedicatory letter to Michiele, begins by comparing 
the love which certain poets have for their poetic creations to that which 
most parents feel for their children, their daughters especially. He goes 
on to say that, just as there are certain parents who, because of their 
excessive love for their daughters, and their desire to protect them, keep 
them at home, “‘perché non naufraga chi non naviga,”’ so there are certain 
poets who, being too fond of their poetic creations, keep them oppressed 
and shut in their domestic walls. Manso is one of these jealous creatures 
who has always been reticent about allowing his literary works to see 
the light of day. The marquis, we are told, was resolved not to let his 
poems be published; but his friend Antonio Bruni in a discourse on the 


% Poesie Nomiche di Gio. Battista Manso, Marchese di Villa, Signor della cittd di Bisaccia, 
edi Pianca, Accademico Otioso, Divise in Rime Amorose, Sacre, e Morali. F. Baba, Venetia, 
MDCXXXV. 
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title of his Veneri to G. Casoni™ had the imprudence to say that Manso’s 
poems were being published in Rome, which fact was brought to Manso’s 
attention who, apparently, was successful in preventing their publica- 
tion. But Manso could not prevent Berardelli from obtaining a manu- 
script copy of the poems, which were published without the author's 
permission, and were dedicated to Pietro Michiele, patrician and man 
of letters, much admired by Manso, with hopes that such an act would 
placate the ire of the marquis. 

Another pleasant surprise is reserved for us in the partimento, which 
is written in the third person, but which seems to be the work of Manso, 
because it repeats the author’s literary theories expressed in the Erocall iu 
as well as in the Enciclopedia. In the partimento the author states that 
the ways of learning are three: division, definition, and demonstration; 
but division is so similar to the other two that, in dividing one also 
defines and demonstrates. His purpose in dividing the poems into three 
parts is to teach man how to operate according to moral principles, 
after passing through the two stages exemplified by corporal beauty 
(amorous poems), and spiritual virtues (sacred poems). The first part 
of the poems deals with love, and is supposed to contain the universa! 
matter of all human passions from which love springs; the second part 
is supposed to deal with the reasoning human soul; the last part con- 
tains poems dealing with those virtuous actions which proceed from 
passion well regulated by reason. The author reviews next the theories 
on love and beauty already outlined by him in the Erocallia, and 
praises himself for being the first to organize his poems into amorous, 
sacred, and moral. The next few pages are devoted to a discussion as 
to whether the sacred or the moral poems should follow the first part. 
The decision is naturally in favor of the order adopted by the author 
who claims that, just as in the first stage of human life (youth), it is 
natural to love, so also man’s amorous errors should be followed im- 
mediately by repentance, as represented in this book by the sacre: 
poems, while moral actions are well fitted to the last stage of human 
life because man, having repented for his faults, and being enlightene:! 
from within, may through his external actions benefit both himself and 
others. The title of the book according to the author, is derived from 
the organization of the poems. The word nomiche comes from the Greek 
vouos, which means law, and this law is exemplified in the book by the 
regular arrangement of the poems into amorous, sacred and moral. The 
purpose of the book was, therefore, as in the case of the Erocallia, 


™ A, Bruni’s Veneri was published in 1632, so that if this story were true, the Poesic 


Nomiche should have appeared the same year. But this edition, so far as is known, never 
existed. 
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eminently didactic. But in the Poesie Nomiche the author’s intentions 
have not at all been realized. And that is because when the individual 
poems were written no such idea entered into the minds of those who 
wrote them. For it unfortunately happens that a large number of the 
poems included in this book were taken from other authors. Some of 
these poems had been submitted for criticism by the members of the 
Accademia degli Oziosi organized in 1611 in Naples by Manso and others, 
and were appropriated by Manso after the usual corrections had been 
made by other members of the Academy or by Manso himself. The merit 
of this important discovery belongs to Angelo Borzelli® who discovered 
that a large percentage of the poems published under Manso’s name 
were copied or adapted from a collection of poems by various Nea- 
politans published in 1633, two years before the publication of the 
Poesie Nomiche.* Claudian’s Phenix must have found its way into this 
book in exactly the same manner as many of the other poems which 
composed it. An attempt to minimize the importance of Borzelli’s dis- 
covery was made by Michele Manfredi*’ who claimed that the priority 
of the Rime d’illustri ingegni napoletani, from which many of Manso’s 
poems were copied or adapted, does not prove necessarily the paternity 
of the poems in question. Manfredi also stated that since Berardelli 
asserted that Manso’s poems were being published by some one in 
Rome in 1632, why can it not be that the poems in the Rime d’illustri 
ingegni napoletani were copied from the 1632 edition of Manso’s Poesie 
Nomiche? And again, quoting from Giuseppe Battista’s Poetica, he 
affirmed that a theft in literature was tolerated in Manso’s time if the 
would-be plagiarist improved or concealed his source by giving it a new 
form. The practice of copying from others had been followed by many 
authors long before him in Italy as well as elsewhere. An outstanding 
example in France was Joaquim du Bellay who, as we all know, made 
use of Sperone Speroni’s Dialogo delle lingue in his Défense et illustration 
de la langue francaise,** and also incorporated in his Olive many sonnets 
taken, as in Manso’s case, from a collection of poems by Italian authors, 
the Rime diverse di molti eccellentissimi autori, (Venice: Giolito, 1545- 


% Borzelli, Angelo Giovan Battista Manso, Marchese di Villa (Napoli: Federico & Ardia, 
1916), pp. 54-75. 

% Rime d’illustri ingegni napoletani (Venezia: Ciera, 1633). The date of publication of 
this book is missing, because the first two pages are missing, but is given as 1633 by 
Toppi, Biblioteca napoletana (Napoli: Bulifon, 1678), p. 143, and by Minieri-Riccio, 
Notizie biografiche e bibliografiche degli scrittori napoletani fioriti nel secolo XVII (Milano: 
Hoepli, 1875), p. 10. 

7 Manfredi, op. cit., pp. 211-216. 

%8 See Villey, P., Les sources italiennes de la “Défense et illustration de la langue francaise, 
in Bibliothéque de la Renaissance, Vol. x (Paris, Champion, 1909). 
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47).”* But the important thing for us to remember here is that Manso’s 
Poesie Nomiche contains an Italian version of Claudian’s Phenix, the 
unique bird described by Milton in the Epitaphium Damonis. That being 
the case, it seems safe to assume that what Milton described as the first 
of the two “‘cups” received from Manso was actually this book. 

It now appears that the assertion made by a number of Milton scholars 
who maintain that Milton described an actual pair of cups in his 
Epitaphium Damonis is not convincing. Manso’s parsimonious nature, 
the fact that Milton sent home from Italy a shipment of books, his 
interest in platonism, pastoral conventions, the presence of Claudian’s 
Phenix in one of Manso’s books, the appropriateness of books as a 
gift—all seem to indicate that what Milton described in his poem was 
not an actual pair of cups but two books: Manso’s Erocallia and the 
Poesie Nomiche. This theory suggests a new point of contact between 
Milton and Manso which should receive the consideration of Milton 
scholars. And since the versions of cups described in Italian pastoral 
poems during the Renaissance are rather numerous, would it be too 
hazardous to suggest that perhaps the idea to introduce his cups in the 
Epitaphium Damonis came to Milton from Italy as well as from the 
original Greek and Latin sources? 


MICHELE De FILIppis 
University of California 


29 See Vianey, J., Le petrarquisme en France au XVIe siécle. In Travaux et Mémoires de 
Montpellier, Serie littéraire, 11 (Montpellier-Paris: Coulet et fils, Masson et Cie, 1909). 
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XLIX 
THE PUNCTUATION OF COMUS 


HE discussion of Shakespearean punctuation begun by Percy 

Simpson has brought out two theories of seventeenth-century punc- 
tuation—one that it is based upon principles of elocution and the other 
that it is based upon the grammatical structure of sentences.' No one 
seems to have argued that the two principles must have been active 
simultaneously, that rules of punctuation (even those formulated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which Professor Fries cites) regard 
both the structure and the pause. 

That Milton was concerned with punctuation we can have no doubt,’ 
and the existence of the Trinity College Manuscript in which we have 
Milton’s work in his own hand provides us with the best possible ma- 
terials for the study of his punctuation. We turn, therefore, to the 
Comus, the longest of the Trinity poems. In Comus we shall find (1) 
rhetorical punctuation—punctuation marking pauses demanded by the 
sense but not necessarily by the syntax of sentences; (2) conventional 
punctuation—punctuation demanded by the syntax, in some instances 
not at all coinciding with sense pauses and not meant to indicate 
pauses; and finally (3) punctuation marking pauses made necessary by 
the verse. In this examination we shall find the manuscript and the 1645 
edition of most value—the manuscript because we know it to be Milton’s 
own punctuation, and the edition of 1645 because it is evidently more 
carefully printed than that of 1637 (which, moreover, we do not know 
to have been done under Milton’s supervision), and because it is a 
last edition before Milton lost his sight. 

The manuscript we find to be much less heavily punctuated than the 
printed texts, as though Milton realized that his reader needed more 
pointing to read the lines intelligently than was essential to his own 
convenience as a versifier. In the manuscript he marks stops only within 
the lines, and almost not at all at the ends of lines, in spite of the pres- 
ence of a much larger proportion of end-stopped lines in Comus than in 
his later poems (or because of it). Within the line he does not hesitate 
to use the comma very frequently where we should expect a heavier 
stop—and where often a heavier stop (semicolon, colon, or period) is 


1 Percy Simpson perhaps best represents those who believe the punctuation of the Folio 
rhythmic or elocutionary: see his Shakespearean Punctuation (Oxford, 1911). C. C. Fries’s 
article, Univ. of Mich. Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne, Vol. 1 (New York 1925), 
well represents the other view. 

* The Manuscript of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I, edited by Helen Darbishire (Oxford, 
1931), Introduction, pp. xxxvi-xlii. 
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provided in the printed text. His design seems to be merely to mark i 
stops where they are very necessary or where they may easily be missed § 


by the reader.’ n 
Thus the first three sentences of the poem are punctuated as follows ‘ 
in the text of 1645: ‘ 
. Before the starry threshold of Joves Court ; 

. My mansion is, where those immortal shapes ' 


1 
2 
3. Of bright aéreal Spirits live insphear’d 
4. In Regions milde of calm and serene Ayr, 
5. Above the smoak and stirr of this dim spot, 
6. Which men call Earth, and with low-thoughted care 
7. Confin’d, and pester’d in this pin-fold here, 
8. Strive to keep up a frail, and Feaverish being 
9. Unmindfull of the crown that Vertue gives 
10. After this mortal change, to her true Servants 
11. Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted seats. 
12. Yet som there be that by due steps aspire 
13. To lay their just hands on that Golden Key 
14. That ope’s the Palace of Eternity: 
15. To such my errand is, and but for such, 
16. I would not soil these pure Ambrosial weeds, 
17. With the rank vapours of this Sin-worn mould. 
18. But to my task. Neptune besides the sway 
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There are in these eighteen lines in the manuscript only four punctuation 
marks: the internal commas in lines 2, 6, and 15, and the period at the 
end of the sentence ending in the middle of line 18. Throughout the 
manuscript are many passages with as little punctuation, although there 
are others with more plentiful punctuation (seldom terminal) where the 
thought is broken into shorter cadences. The four punctuation marks 
noted, like most in the manuscript, mark places where the verse, the 
rhetoric, and the grammar demand a pause and where the reader—even 
Milton reading his own verse later—might not discover the need until 
he had passed the syllable after the pause.‘ 





* Simpson, p. 16: “One result of a rhythmical as contrasted with a logical system of 
punctuation is the use of fewer stops . . . A natural result is the wider employment of the 
comma.”’ There are no fewer than 158 medial punctuation marks in the edition of 1645 
not in the manuscript—150 commas, 3 semicolons, 4 periods, and 1 question mark. Of the 
289 medial punctuation marks in the manuscript, 240 are commas. Only 30 are periods. j 

* Thus in line 2, the where following the verb invites the reader to go on without pausing, 
expecting an adverbial clause. But the clause is adjectival, and there is a strong cesura | 
to be indicated. This the comma does. Similarly in line 6, the running reader may well 
neglect the pause which the verse and the syntax both require before & in this construction, 
especially since the preceding line gives us “above the smoake & stirre of this dim spot,” 
where we must not pause. Milton makes sure by using the comma in one instance and not 
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Even in the manuscript, however, grammar, rhetoric, and verse do not 
always coincide so nicely. Sometimes the pause at the end of a sentence 
is no stronger than other pauses within sentences. In such passages, 
Milton, still writing verse instead of grammar, as it were, feels quite 
free to indicate the strength of the pause needed by using acomma 
instead of a period, or may indeed not indicate it at all by means of 
punctuation if the pause is slight, as in line 153, 

151. ... I shall ere long 

152. be well stock’t with as faire a heard as graz’d 
153. about my mother Circe thus I hurle 

154. my dazling spells. . . 


where the printed text places a period after Circe, and in 176: 


175. in wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan 
176. & thanke the gods amisse, I should be loath 
177. to meet the rudenesse . . . 


where the printed text substitutes a period for the comma after amisse. 


The printed text does not always make these substitutions.’ Thus a 
few lines before the last passage quoted the editions of 1637 and 1645 





in the other. The comma in line 15 is similarly explained. The period in line 18 after the 
short sentence: “‘but to my taske.’’, like the commas we have noted, is demanded both by 
the verse and by the sense. It is, in the first place, a sentence (in everything except the 
explicit possession of a subject and predicate, which absence makes it the more necessary 
that it be indicated as such). And certainly it is the heaviest medial stop in the verse so 
far, the strongest cesura, and the most complete break in the thought. The period so 
indicates. . 

5 In the whole poem only 24 punctuation marks present in the manuscript are omitted 
in the text of 1645: two periods (492, 538), the second of which is present in 1637; 22 com- 
mas (46, 50, 58, 118, 184 (two), 219, 312, 313, 418, 474, 485, 489, 511, 514, 542, 586, 616, 
620, 708, 710, 890, 934). Of these, 4 (219, 620, 708, 934) are present in 1637. Three others 
are reinstated in 1645 after omission in 1637 (42, 661, 704). One exclamation point (510) 
omitted in 1637 reappears in 1645. 

Twenty-four punctuation marks in the manuscript are replaced in the text of 1645 
by lighter stops: 11 periods become commas (36, 485 (two), 512, 517, 561, 583, 600, 605, 
652, 661); 4 periods become semicolons (118, 719, 746, 818); 4 periods become colons (148, 
325, 462, 667); 1 question mark becomes a comma (491); 3 semicolons become commas 
(184, 225, 508); and one colon becomes a semicolon (1010). In all but two of these instances 
the editions of 1637 and 1645 are in agreement: in line 462 the period which becomes a 
colon in 1645 appears as a semicolon in 1637, and in line 661 the period which becomes a 
corama in 1645 remained a period in 1637. In line 164 a period which became a semicolon 
in 1637 is restored in 1645 and in line 374 a manuscript colon becomes a comma in 1637 
but is replaced by a period in 1645. 

Twenty-four stops in the manuscript are replaced by stronger stops in 1645. Four com- 
mas become colons (82, 251, 301, 646, of which that in 301 appears as a semicolon in 1637 
and that in 646 as a comma). Eight commas become semicolons (130, 481, 585, 643, 658, 
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retain a comma for which a modern editor is inclined to substitute a 
period or a semicolon: 

169. this way the noise was, if my eare be true 

170. my best guide now, me thought it was the sound 

171. of riot, & ill manag’d merriment (.) 


It is our argument, of course, that in making such corrections (although 
perhaps not in line 170), the modern editor sometimes obscures Milton’s 
intention rather than clarifying it. Simpson® quotes lines 485ff. 


485. 2. Bro. Heav’n keepe my sister, agen agen and neere, 
486. Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 


as an illustration of light stopping in rapid or hurried speech. He quotes 
from the edition of 1637, the punctuation of which is followed in 1645 
in these lines. This is one of the rare passages in the poem in which the 
manuscript is more fully, more heavily, and more conventionally stopped 
than the printed text.’ It is as if Milton realized that the punctuation 
of the manuscript, following conventions and indicating stops at the 
same time, indicated so many and such strong stops that the line was 
robbed of its speed and the speech of its excitement. 

Lines 417-436 from the 1645 edition will suffice for further illustration 
of “elocutionary” punctuation :* 





660, 701, 748, of which those in lines 481 and 643 remained commas in 1637). A comma in 
line 841 appears as a semi-colon in 1637 but is restored in 1645. Four commas become ques- 
tion marks (51, 496, 665, 680, of which two—496, 665—remained commas in 1637). Four 
commas become periods (176, 279, 300, 329, that in 300 remaining a comma in 1637). 
One comma becomes an exclamation point (582), one semicolon (150) a period, in both 
editions. One colon (374) appears as a comma in 1637 but becomes a period in 1645. 

In the manuscript itself there are some 289 medial punctuation marks, to which, with 
the omissions noted, the text of 1645 adds 158. It also adds to the 30 terminal punctuation 
marks in the manuscript (of which 21 are periods) 545 marks, of which 88 are periods, 23 
question marks, 10 colons, 21 semicolons, 4 exclamation points, and 399 commas. One 
hundred and thirty of the commas and 2 of the periods do not appear in the 1637 edition, 
in which there are about a dozen terminal punctuation marks which are not reproduced 
in 1645. 

A study of these figures will show that there is a fairly consistent progression from the 
manuscript to the edition of 1645 toward fuller and heavier stopping. While there is a 
good deal of addition, there is little omission. Where stops occur in both editions, but are 
not alike, the heavier stop is usually in that of 1645. 

My references are to the line numbers of the Columbia Milton. 

6 Shakespearean Punctuation, p. 18. ; 

7 In the manuscript 485 reads: “heav’n keepe my sister. agen, agen & neere.’”’ Verity 
prints, “Heaven keep my sister! Again, again, and near!” 

8 The manuscript omits all terminal punctuation in this passage, and the following 
marks besides: 420 after that, 427—no punctuation in the manuscript, but there is a 
variant reading here, the manuscript reading “yea even where . . . ,” 430 after pride. The 
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417. Eld. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength 
418. Which if Heav’n gave it, may be term’d her own: 
419. ’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity: 

420. She that has that, is clad in compleat steel, 

421. And like a quiver’d Nymph with Arrows keen 
422. May trace huge Forests, and unharbour’d Heaths, 
423. Infamous Hills, and sandy perilous wildes, 

424. Where through the sacred rays of Chastity, 

425. No savage fierce, Bandite, or mountaineer 

426. Will dare to soyl her Virgin purity, 

427. Yea there, where very desolation dwels 

428. By grots, and caverns shag’d with horrid shades, 
429. She may pass on with unblench’t majesty, 

430. Be it not don in pride, or in presumption. 

431. Some say no evil thing that walks by night 

432. In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

433. Blew meager Hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

434. That breaks his magick chains at curfeu time, 
435. No goblin, or swart faéry of the mine, 

436. Hath hurtful power o’re true virginity. 


We need only to read the passage with attention to the punctuation 
to see that at least some of it is designed to mark pauses and inflections; 
e.g., the absence of punctuation after which in line 418 which the 
parenthetic “if Heav’n gave it’’ renders rather prosy otherwise, the 





manuscript also has a comma after which, 418, omitted in 1645. Verity punctuates the 
passage as follows: see Comus, edited by A. W. Verity (Cambridge, 1927): 
Eld. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be termed her own. 
’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity: 
She that has that is clad in complete steel, 
And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds; 
Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 
No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity: 
Yea, there where very desolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 
Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 
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comma after “She that has that” in 420, surely designed to mark a 
pause and to throw emphasis upon the second that, the absence of punctu- 
ation after And in 421 and after Where in 424, after mountaneer at the 
end of 425, the comma after there in 427, marking pause and emphasis 
and denying any possibility of pause after Yea, the comma after grots 
in 428 (which we must take seriously because it is in the manuscript in 
spite of the convention in the 1645 edition—see below—of putting 
commas before coérdinating conjunctions), and the commas after /0, 
and Jake in 432 marking pauses which do much to give the line its char- 
acter. Modern punctuation (Verity’s, for example) differs from the text 
in every one of these instances, possibly making the line a little easier 
for the modern reader to understand, but certainly not completely rep- 
resenting Milton’s intention and certainly not making it any easier {or 
him to read them as Milton intended. 


Some of the punctuation of Comus is determined by the syntax rather 
than by the rhetoric of sentences, is conventional. To show this it wii] 
not be necessary to discuss all the conventions of punctuation to which 
Milton gave attention. It is enough to discover that some of his punctua- 
tion is explainable in terms of “‘rules” based on sentence structure and 
is not to be explained in terms of pauses demanded by verse or sense. 

The most striking difference between the punctuation of the manu- 
script and that of the printed texts, aside from the absence of termina! 
punctuation in the manuscript, is the regular presence in print of com- 
mas before codrdinating conjunctions. In the manuscript, Milton uses 
the comma or not as he pleases. In spite of the two exceptions in the 
first 18 lines of the poem (quoted above), 


4. In Regions milde of calm and serene Ayr, 
5. Above the smoak and stirr of this dim spot, 


I do not hesitate to lay it down as a general rule followed in the texts 
of 1637 and 1645 that a comma be placed before a codrdinating conjunc- 
tion, for the conjunction and appears 72 times, for example, in the first 
200 lines of the poem. Only 11 times® is it preceded by a comma in the 
manuscript, each time to insure a pause. In the 1637 edition it is pre- 
ceded by a comma in 62 of the 72 instances and in 1645 in 57 of them; in 
two instances in both editions it is preceded by a semicolon, and in one 
it begins a new sentence and is preceded by a period. The proportions 
are carried out approximately through the length of the poem, and the 
same phenomenon occurs, though perhaps less strikingly, before the con- 
junctions or and bud. 


#6, 15, 42, 55, 58, 66, 109, 118, 124, 143, 171. 
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Such statistics, of course, are less convincing than illustrations of the 
use to which the comma is put in the printed text. Surely nothing but 
a resolution to put a comma before every and can explain or excuse 
the punctuation of the following lines from the 1645 edition: 


102. Mean while welcom Joy, and Feast, 
103. Midnight shout, and revelry, 
104. Tipsie dance, and Jollity. 


115. The Sounds, and Seas with all their finny drove 


7. Confin’d, & pester’d in this pin-fold here, 
8. Strive to keep up a frail, and Feaverish being(.) 


The manuscript omits all this punctuation. Line 109, however, 


109. Strict Age, and sowre Severity, 


has a comma in the manuscript and in the editions of 1637 and 1645, 
the 1645 edition adding the comma at the end of the line. Surely, except 
of course for terminal punctuation, which is ignored in the manuscript, 
the manuscript punctuation of these lines, as of many others, is the one 
which does justice to the verse. And surely we may write down as 
merely conventional the presence of commas before and in the printed 
text, retaining only those which are necessary to make the sense clear 
or which mark a verse pause, but hesitating to discard any punctuation 
common to the manuscript and the two early editions. We shall not often 
be tempted, though some lines, like 476, might puzzle us: 


476. Not harsh, & crabbed as dull fooles suppose 


where the comma is retained after harsh in both editions and another 
is added (quite properly, surely) at the end of the line.’° 

In spite of such puzzling exceptions, however, which are few and 
some of which (like 476) can be given plausible explanation, it must be 
apparent that in the manuscript Milton used a comma before a co- 
ordinating conjunction only where he desired it to mark a pause, but 
that in the printed text he recognized an obligation to use a comma 
before all codrdinating conjunctions. 

Another convention which Milton apparently accepts is that of using 
commas to distinguish between restrictive and non-restrictive adjective 
clauses, not only in print, but in the manuscript as well. In the manu- 
script he is fairly consistent in putting commas before non-restrictive 
clauses beginning medially. The edition of 1637 adds such commas miss- 


¥ See also lines 60, 219, 261, 474, 620, 673, 708, 710, 934, 974. 
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ing in the manuscript and adds others at the ends of lines where the 
clause begins the next line. The edition of 1645 adds still others." 

Of the 27 non-restrictive clauses in the first 500 lines, three are un- 
punctuated in the manuscript and in both editions. 


































126. tis only daylight that makes sin 
127. wch these dun shades will ne’re report 


264. Haile forreine wonder 
265. whome certaine these rough shades did never breed 


377. she plum’es her feathers, & lets grow her wings 
378. that in the various bustle of resort 
379. were all to ruffl’d, and sometymes impair’d (.) 





The printed texts add periods at the ends of lines 127 and 379—periods 
with which we need not be concerned in discussing the punctuation of 
the adjective clauses. It is interesting here to note that the three commas 
missing—at the ends of 126, 264, and 377—are all terminal. 

All the rest of the non-restrictive clauses are set off by punctuation 
in one version or another—of the 27, besides the three mentioned, only 
one is unpunctuated in the edition of 1645: 








46. Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
47. crush’t the sweet poyson of mis-used wine (.) 


Here the editions of 1637 and 1645 omit the comma aiter Bacchus (al- 
though the 1645 edition adds one at the end of the line). The presence 
of the comma in the manuscript is an indication of the pause which 
marks the end of the trochaic first foot of the line and indicates the pres- 
ence of the cesura after the first foot. It is removed, I believe, because 
Milton recognized that its presence is unnecessary to mark the cesura, 
since the trochee requires it and the line cannot be read intelligently 
without it, and because the comma makes the cesura stronger than is 
desirable for the sake of the verse. In other words, it is inserted to mark 
the cesura and withdrawn even though the clause which follows it is 
non-restrictive because it makes the cesura too strong. (The comma 
added at the end of the line in 1645 is surely another example of rhyth- 
mic punctuation, for even though it separates subject from predicate, 





TJ have examined 60 adjective clauses which occur in the first 500 lines of Comus. 
Thirty-three of them (5-6, 9, 12, 13-14, 21-22, 30, 54, 84-85, 93, 111, 130, 196-197, 207, 
229, 232, 236-237, 270-271, 293-294, 298-299, 330-331, 367, 380, 382, 404, 414-415, 418- 


the other 27 non-restrictive (2, 23-25, 37-39, 46-47, 50-52, 56-58, 59, 65-66, 84-86, 112- 
113, 126-127, 129-130, 158-159, 209-210, 216-217, 252-255, 264-265, 319-320, 321-322, 
324, 333-334, 375-377, 378-379, 441-442, 447-448, 478-479, 493-495). 








419, 420, 431, 433-434, 447, 450, 457, 472) are restrictive modifiers, in my judgment, and : 
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it points a necessary pause indicated in the other versions only by the 
end of the line.) 

In four other instances, the punctuation is not added until 1645, each 
time at the end of a line (375-376, 440-442, 254-255, 478-479).” 

We see, then, that Milton fairly consistently uses a light stop before a 
non-restrictive adjective clause (perhaps not because he means to sub- 
mit to a grammatical convention, but if not, then to indicate the pause 
which almost inevitably precedes such a clause). We see also, however 
(especially in 46), that he did not hesitate to disregard that convention 
when it interfered with the rhythm of his lines. He is equally consistent 
in not punctuating restrictive adjective clauses—and just as free to 
disregard his convention when he desired a pause.” 


The distinction between the two kinds of rhythmic punctuation we 
have mentioned—rhetorical and prosodic—is difficult to make and diffi- 
cult to defend. It is based upon a conviction that there are in Milton’s 
verse perhaps even more markedly than in other verse two rhythmic 


2 Of the 27 instances cited, thirteen of the clauses begin in the middle of a line. Of these, 
10 (2, 46, 51, 66, 129, 210, 319, 324, 333, 493) are preceded by commas in the manuscript. 
The 1645 text supplies commas for two of them, but omits the comma after Bacchus (46) 
which we have already discussed. For example, line 216 

216. that he the supreme good to’ whome all things ill 

217. are but the slavish officers of vengeance 
is entirely unpunctuated in the manuscript, but the editions of 1637 and 1645 add commas 
after he and good, setting off the appositive. We should not be able to connect this with the 
adjective clause if the 1645 edition did not also add a comma at the end of 217, where the 
clause ends. The other clauses, which begin with the beginnings of the lines in which they 
occur, are preceded by no punctuation in the manuscript. Three of them, we have seen, 
remain unpunctuated throughout. Four more (254, 375, 441, 478) are without the pre- 
ceding commas in 1637 but not in 1645. 

18 Of 33 restrictive clauses, none are preceded by commas in the manuscript, 3 in 1637 
and 1645 (5, 84, 207) and 2 (196, 433) only in 1645. Four of these 5 are terminal commas, 
which would not normally be in the manuscript. The fifth is medial. 

204. ...a thousand fantasies 

205. begin to throng into my memorie 

206. of calling shaps, & beckning shadows dire 

207. and ayrie toungs that syllable mens nams 

208. on sands, & shoars, & desert wildernesses. 
Here the punctuation is the same in all three versions except for commas added in the two 
editions after dire (206) and after ‘oungs (207), before the restrictive clause that syllable 
mens nams. The comma after dire is clearly necessary in the series, and is terminal. That 
after toungs marks a strong cesura, which, ignored, would change the character of the 
line and make it fit much less well in the context of verses much broken by sense pauses. 
(Lines 431-435 contain a restrictive clause similarly punctuated for similar reasons.) The 
commas at the ends of lines 5, 84, and 196 precede clauses technically restrictive but which 
at the same time have the force of the half-parenthetic non-restrictive clause. All the rest 
of the restrictive adjective clauses in the first 500 lines of the poem remain unpunctuated. 
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patterns, the one superimposed upon the other—a verse pattern and a 
rhetorical pattern. The effectiveness of the first is based upon “apt 
Numbers” and “fit quantity of Syllables,” that of the other on the sevs¢ 
“variously drawn out from one verse into another.” The basic unit of 
the one is the line, of the other, the verse paragraph. Most of the 
rhythmic punctuation we have discussed has been rhetorical, primarily 
concerned with clarifying the sense, not with marking end-stops or 
cesuras. Naturally such rhetorical stops, in good verse, coincide with 
verse stops. Other stops, however, demanded neither by grammar nor 
rhetoric, though interfering with neither, are necessary to the verse. 
Other stops which grammar or rhetoric seem to require may be omitted 
for the sake of the verse. 

We have already discussed lines 46, 207, 427, 428, 432 as punctuated at 
least in part on prosodic grounds. Lines 564-573 illustrate the omission 
of punctuation for the sake of the verse: 


564, Amaz’d I stood, harrow’d with grief and fear, 

565. And O poor hapless Nightingale thought I, 

566. How sweet thou sing’st, how neer the deadly snare! 
567. Then down the Lawns I ran with headlong hast 
568. Through paths, and turnings oft’n trod by day, 
569, Till guided by mine ear I found the place 

570. Where that damn’d wisard hid in sly disguise 

571. (For so by certain signs I knew) had met 

572, Already, ere my best speed could praevent, 

573. The aidless innocent Lady his wish’t prey, 


In this passage, except for the comma before and in 568, we have 
rhythmic (rhetorical and prosodic) punctuation. The absence of commas 
after Nightingale (565), after Till and ear (569), after wisard (570), 
after the parenthesis (571), and after Lady (578), all of which Verity 
supplies, is surely significant and meant to give the speech the hurried 
rush and the verse the smooth fluency which mark them. Except for 
the absence of terminal punctuation and of the commas in lines 568 and 
572, the manuscript and the 1645 edition are alike here. The 1637 e:i- 
tion omits the commas at the ends of 565 and 568. Otherwise it is like 
that of 1645." 


4 Line 573 illustrates one of the most interesting of Milton’s practices with regard to 
elocutionary punctuation—the punctuation of appositives. More of them are set off in 
the printed text than in the manuscript, where Milton uses commas only if there is a strong 
possibility of confusion otherwise, but even in print he was apparently governed only !)) 
the need for pauses, not by the need to indicate the grammatical structure. In the manu- 
script, only 3 (of 25)—212, 240, 52i—are set off by commas. The 1645 edition sets off 14 
(68-69, 212, 213, 216, 229, 240, 261-262, 459-460, 520-521, 563, 693, 825, 829, 1009-1010) 
and leaves 11 unpunctuated (50-51, 128-130, 349, 376, 440-441, 447, 573, 737, 821-822, 
827, 1003). 
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Instances of punctuation clearly designed to mark verse pauses rather 
than rhetorical are rarer than omissions of punctuation where the verse 
is better without pauses. They occur, however, both terminally and 
medially. Where terminal commas not required by grammar or rhetoric 
are added in the editions of 1637 and 1645 they provide further support 
for our assumption that Milton omitted terminal punctuation in the 
manuscript because he thought the line end enough to mark a pause. 


78. Therfore when any favour’d of high Jove, 

79. Chances to passe through this adventrous glade, 
80. Swift as the Sparkle of a glancing Star, 

81. I shoot from Heav’n to give him safe convoy, 
82. As now I do: But first I must put off 

83. These my skie robes spun out of Iris Wooff, 

84. And take the Weeds and likenes of a Swain, 

85. That to the service of this house belongs. 


Here the comma at the end of 78, separating subject and verb, and that 
at the end of 84 (already discussed in note 13), cutting off a restrictive 
clause, are best explained as designed to mark end-stops."® 
Sometimes, as we have seen, punctuation seems to have for its first 

function the indication of the cwsura, as in line 399: 

397. You may as well spred out the unsun’d heaps 

398. Of Misers treasure by an out-laws den, 

399. And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

400. Danger will wink on Opportunity, 


where the comma after safe is in the manuscript as well as in the printed 
version, but where the edition of 1637 follows the manuscript in omitting 
the comma at the end of 398 which makes and tell me it is safe (399) a 
sort of parenthesis in 1645 and gives structural as well as metrical 
grounds for the punctuation. 


409. Yet where an equall poise of hope and fear 
410. Does arbitrate th’event, my nature is 

411. That I encline to hope, rather then fear, 
412. And gladly banish squint suspicion. 


The manuscript again omits all terminal punctuation and the comma 
after event (410), but the comma after hope (411) is present. The edition 
of 1637 omits the comma at the end of 411, but retains that after hope, 
with which we are concerned. Verity omits it. Here, as with the last 
instance, I believe the absence of the comma at the end of 411 in 1637 
casts light on the function of the medial comma in the same line. 


% The 1637 edition omits the commas at the ends of 78 and 80. The manuscript omits 
all terminal punctuation and has a comma instead of a colon after do in 82. 
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Line 673 also contains a comma which reference to the manuscript 
proves to be significant: 
671. And first behold this cordial Julep here 


672. That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds 
673. With spirits of balm, and fragrant Syrops mixt. 


The manuscript omits the comma in 672, which I think is merely con- 
ventional and not significant, but contains the comma after balm (673), 
surely to mark the cesura; 1637 has both commas. Verity omits both, 
but prints commas at the ends of 671 and 672. 


It would be possible to list many more instances of each of the phe- 
nomena noted, and especially to discuss at length Milton’s mixed prac- 
tice in the punctuation of various sentence elements (as we have already 
discussed his punctuation of adjective clauses). But what we have done 
is enough to show that the punctuation of Milton’s poems is to be taken 
seriously by the modern reader, that it must be studied as springing 
from a double or triple principle of grammar, verse, and rhetoric, and 
that in spite of errors traceable to occasional carelessness on the part of 
Milton, his scribe, or (more probably) his printer, it is often possible to 
discover Milton’s intention. Such discovery, I believe, throws light upon 
Milton’s versification (especially upon his use of the cesura and the 
verse paragraph) and upon his use of the sentence, helps sometimes with 
the interpretation of obscure passages,’* and may be useful in the study 
of other seventeenth-century literary figures. 

Joun S. DIEKHOFF 

Oberlin College 


18 J. W. Mackail, in The British Academy Warton Lecture on English Poetry, xv, 
Beniley’s Milton, reprinted for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford, on 
page 19 lists several errors of interpretation into which Bentley was led by the bad punc- 
tuation of the text with which he worked. 
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CRASHAW’S REPUTATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


HE Romantic Period has generally been regarded as one of en- 

thusiasm for the pre-Augustan poets as well as for the writers of 
Jacobean and Caroline prose. We recall the ardors of Charles Lamb for 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and of Lamb and Coleridge for Browne, 
Burton, and Taylor; we recall, too, the interest of Scott in the ballads, 
and of Keats in Spenser and Milton.' 

But the metaphysical poets received no sort of universal acclaim 
among the “‘intellectuals” of the period. The essay on Crashaw in Henry 
Southern’s Retrospective Review,? founded (1820) with the purpose of 
reviewing not, like the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, current publica- 
tions, but the neglected authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, waxes satirical at the expense of the metaphysical school.* Haz- 
litt attacks Donne, Davies, Crashaw, “and others” on the ground that 
they 
not merely mistook learning for poetry—but they thought anything was poetry 
that differed from ordinary prose and the natural expression of things, by being 
intricate, far-fetched, and improbable. Their style was not so properly learned 
as metaphysical; that is to say, whenever, by any violence done to their ideas, 
they could make out an abstract likeness or possible ground of comparison, they 
forced the image, whether learned or vulgar, into the service of the Muses.‘ 


Hazlitt sees little good in Crashaw; calls him ‘‘a hectic enthusiast in 
religion and in poetry, and erroneous in both’’; finds his imagination 
“rendered still more inflammable by the fervors of fanaticism...” 
Having been “converted from Protestantism to Popery ... by some 
visionary appearance of the Virgin Mary, he poured out his devout 
raptures and zealous enthusiasm in a torrent of poetical hyperboles.”’ 
The best of Crashaw’s poems, Hazlitt judges, is ““Music’s Duel’’; but 
even this, though “elaborate and spirited,” is not equal to Ford’s 
version of Strada in his Lover’s Melancholy.’ And Lamb’s only mention 
of Crashaw occurs in his treatment of Ford, whose version of the contest 
between musician and nightingale he, like Hazlitt, prefers to ‘‘Music’s 
Duel.’ 


' Cf. “Crashaw’s Reputation in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” SP, xxx1 
(1934), 385-407, 

* Cf. Walter Graham, English Literary Periodicals (1930), pp. 248-251. 

® Retrospective Review, 1, 225. 4 Collected Works, ed. Waller and Glover, vim, 49-50. 

5 Idem, v, 311, and vim, 53. 

° Works of Charles Lamb, ed. W. Macdonald (1903), x, 183. 
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In his Introduction to the Literature of Europe (1839), Hallam lashed 
out at both Donne and Crashaw (with Marinism and Gongorism for 
good measure). He sees in Crashaw 


a man of some imagination and great piety, but [a man] whose softness of heart, 
united with feeble judgment, led him to admire and imitate whatever was most 
extravagant in the mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He was more than Donne a 
follower of Marini... . 


The Sospetto, it is admitted, he translated “with success.” But “It is 
difficult, in general, to find anything in Crashaw that bad taste has not 
deformed.” This is damaging enough, but Donne fares even worse, both 
as preacher and as poet. The essay on Crashaw in the Retrospective Re- 
view was naturally more temperate in tone: there would be no point in 
reviving a poet for whom one entertained Hallam’s contempt. Censure 
and praise are neatly balanced in an estimate which seems, in the main, 
fresh and first-hand; Crashaw’s poems are, it is granted “full of conceits, 
but yet not cold conceits...He is never tame, never dull... His 
versification is nearly always melodious.””® 

“The greater part of Crashaw’s poems,” states Southern, “treat re- 
ligious subjects,” but (except for the translation of Marini) he cannot 
admire them. The sacred epigrams are, “‘to say the least, utterly worth- 
less.” And Crashaw ‘“‘dresses up a sacred topic in a painted vest, so 
gaudy and flowery, as to be disgusting to the simpler [and, the implica- 
tion clearly is, better] taste of a good protestant.’’® In spite of this declara- 
tion, Southern quotes for the first time in Crashaw criticism—and he 
deserves credit for his originality—some excerpts from “The Name of 
Jesus” and the Teresan poems. The secular poems fare much better. Some 
of the elegies are commended; “Wishes” is quoted at length; “‘Music’s 
Duel” is praised, for the first time in Crashaw criticism, and quoted in 
full. And the paraphrases are lauded, under the protection of authority: 
“The merit of Crashaw has been chiefly acknowledged as a translator, 
which office, in his hands, ceases to be an humble one.” Southern’s praise 
of Crashaw’s translations—or, better, expansions—is quite justified; but 
it is evident that he is not recalling the versions of the Latin hymns (of 
which one, the “Sancta Maria Dolorum,” is surely among the poet's 
greatest pieces) but “Music’s Duel” and still more the eighteenth- 
century favorite from which Milton “condescended to borrow’’—the 
Sospetto; and special praise is indeed assigned to this poem.'° 

The Retrospective’s quotation of ‘“Music’s Duel” aggrieved Leigh 
Hunt, who “had long thought of making the same quotation from an 


? Introduction . . . (1839 ed.), m1, 493. ® Retrospective Review, t, 226. 
* Idem, pp. 228, 230. 10 Idem, p. 241. 
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old poet’; undeterred, however, he reprinted the complete poem in his 
magazine, The Indicator, with praise for Crashaw. ‘Part of the poetry, 
it is true, is in a false and overcharged taste; but in general [and here 
Hunt displays critical discernment] the exuberance is as true as it is 
surprising, for the subject is exuberant and requires it.’ 

Later in the century, Notes and Queries opened its columns to a dis- 
cussion of whether or not Shelley knew and borrowed from Crashaw; 
and Hunt’s reprinting of ““Music’s Duel’ served as plausible testimony 
to one correspondent. ‘‘The intimate acquaintance between Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, and Keats is well known, and it is therefore highly probable 
that the merits of Crashaw had been discussed between them, and 
that his powers were admired by each.’’” The case of Shelley’s knowledge 
of Crashaw is really, however, not obvious; for, as another correspond- 
ent, though eager to prove the acquaintance, admits, Mrs. Shelley has 
mentioned in her notes to her husband’s poems many of the books 
they read in common, and yet Crashaw is never mentioned." McCarthy 
and Martin have pointed out alleged parallels between the poetry of 
Crashaw and Shelley, both of whom were, as McCarthy says, “‘perse- 
cuted, neglected, and misunderstood.” But none of the verbal parallels 
adduced seem convincing; and the case rests upon no firmer foundation 
than the possibility that Leigh Hunt communicated to his friend his ad- 
miration for at least one of Crashaw’s poems. 

This does not end the story of ‘“‘Music’s Duel.” A young New Eng- 
lander named Lowell shared the impetus of his time toward the revival 
of the earlier dramatic and lyric poets. Lowell’s Conversations on Some 
of the Old Poets, which appeared in 1845, discussed Chaucer, Chapman, 
and Ford; and at the end of the dialogue on Ford, he introduces the 
familiar parallel between Ford’s treatment of Strada and Crashaw’s, 
with the significant difference that Lowell, reversing the judgment of 
Lamb and Hazlitt and Hunt, prefers -‘Crashaw’s: “‘Music’s Duel” is “a 
poem which, for exquisite rhythm and diction, can hardly be paralleled 
in the language.” “I cannot help thinking it the best music in words I 
ever read,’’4 

And then Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, who was the next 
year to become his wife, read this first book of Lowell’s prose—Miss 
Barrett with pleasure, Mr. Browning with irritation. Browning writes 
his epoused that the Conversations should certainly not be brought out 
in an English edition, however useful a purpose it may serve in provincial 
America, where all transatlantic literary fashions make their appearance 

4 Indicator (May 17, 1820), 250-252. 12 Notes and Queries, Second Series, v, 518. 


@ Idem, v, 449.—For L. C. Martin on Crashaw and Shelley, cf. MLR, x1, 217, and 
Poems of Crashaw, ed. Martin, p. xxxviii. 4 Conversations, pp. 258-260. 
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belatedly. “‘What one passage of all these cited [by Lowell] with the 
very air of a Columbus, but have been known to all who know any- 
thing of poetry this many, many a year? .. .” And now he seizes for 
special reprobation upon hapless Lowell’s quotation from Crashaw. 


Ford’s and Crashaw’s rival Nightir gales—why they have been dissertated on 
by Wordsworth and Coleridge, then by Lamb and Hazlitt, then worked to death 
by Hunt, who printed them entire and quoted them to pieces again, in ever) 
periodical he was ever engaged upon... 


In spite of which the Conversations made its appearance in an English 
edition. 


Crashaw’s patron in the Romantic Period was Coleridge; and it is 
to his authority that Crashaw’s admirers of the period refer for cor- 
roboration of their taste. His daughter, Sara, who thought Crashaw’s 
“sacred poetry ... more truly poetical than any other except Milton 
and Dante,’ assures us that Wordsworth warmly responded to her ad- 
miration.'® Coleridge’s enthusiasm was articulated in the soliloquies on 
Highgate; and one of his listeners, Allsop, gave to the world, in 1836, 
some remarks which have continued to reverberate ever since.!? Ani 
Coleridge shows the first real understanding of Crashaw’s center and 
the poetry which proceeded from his center. He praises not, as earlier 
critics had done, “On Lessius,” or the “Sospetto,” or ““Music’s Duel,” 
but the religious poems. In “Hope” (written in reply to Cowley’s on the 
same theme) Crashaw’s superiority is “self-evident,” declares Coleridge. 
“In that on the name of Jesus equally so; but his lines on St. Teresa 
are the finest.’’ Colderidge sees the improvisatory in Crashaw’s genius 
and its prodigal exuberance: he “‘seems in his poems to have given the 
first ebullience of his imagination, unshapen into form, or much of, 
what we now term, sweetness.”” But Coleridge also sees that in certain 
respects no poet has ever surpassed Crashaw: “‘Where he does combine 
richness of thought and diction, nothing can excel, as in the lines you 
so much admire’”—and he quotes the lines from the “Hymn to St. 
Teresa” beginning “‘since it is not to be had at home.” 

“These verses” from the “Hymn,” Coleridge told Allsop, “‘were ever 
present to my mind whilst writing the second part of Christabel; if, 
indeed, by some subtle process of the mind they did not suggest the 


Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1899), 1, 335-336.—In 
“The Book of the Poets,” Life, Letters and Essays (New York, 1877), 1, 69, Mrs. Browning 
mentions appreciatively “(Crashaw’s fine rapture, holy as a summer sense of silence . . .” 

6 Sara Coleridge, Memoir and Letters (1873), 1, 130-131. The letter quoted was written 
in 1847, 

1" Letters, Conversations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge (London, 1836), 1, 194-196 
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first thought of the whole poem.” No commentator has been able to 
explain what Coleridge meant by this ascription; and certainly the 
parallel is recondite. This much seems clear, however, that, whatever 
the resemblance, it is not in theme but in form: both poets wrote in 
tetrameter couplets. Coleridge’s preface to Christabel informs us that its 
metre 


is not, properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its being formed 
on a new principle: namely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the 
accents will be found to be only four."* 


Crashaw’s lines show no such range in the number of syllables, but there 
is a free use of trochaic (catalectic) substitutions for iambic verses, and 
there is much subtle variety of rhythm. Two other utterances of Cole- 
ridge on Crashaw have been preserved by Farr and Chambers. The 
first tells us that Coleridge considered “On a Prayer-Book”’ “one of the 
greatest poems in the language”; according to the second, Crashaw 
possessed, “fas Coleridge has remarked, a ‘power and opulence of in- 
vention’ ”—The phrase is felicitous.’ 

Why did Lamb neglect Crashaw, and Hazlitt denounce him; why did 
their contemporaries, the “Lake Poets’? Wordsworth and Coleridge, ad- 
mire him? Why this division among the revivers of the seventeenth- 
century authors? Surely it is puzzling that a taste which could feed on 
Burton and Sir Thomas Browne should revolt at Crashaw. The explana- 
tion, I think, must be sought in the fact that Crashaw was not only a 
“metaphysical” or “conceited” or “baroque” poet but a Christian and a 
Catholic poet. Crashaw’s “conceits’” offended even admirers of the 
Romantic Period, unless we except Coleridge; as Mr. Nethercot has 
well said, ‘It was not what the Neo-Classicists had considered the salient 
feature of Metaphysical poetry ... which the Romanticists revived. 
Exaggerated wit and monstrous conceits appealed to neither kind of 
reader.’”° But still more offensive, surely, was the application of the 
style to religious themes, where Protestant taste required soberness if 
not austerity. Like the baroque churches of Rome, Crashaw’s poetry is 
richly adorned and resplendent. To the truly Protestant mind it is im- 
possible to conceive that religious sincerity can coexist with outward 
splendor of ceremonial. Such a mind contrasts forms and ritualism with 
the pure Anglo-Saxon religion, three-fourths of which is morality. But 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, though not of Crashaw’s eventual Com- 


8 Poems, ed. E. H. Coleridge (1921), pp. 213, 215. 


19 Gems of Sacred Poetry (1841), p. 200, and Robert Chambers, Cyclopedia of English 
Literature (1843), 1, 149-150. 2 Nethercot, SP, xxm, 130. 
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munion, were Anglicans and believers in the Incarnation; and this gave 
them an approach to Crashaw which was unavailable for the secular- 
minded. 

Richard Cattermole’s Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century (1835) 
was one of the first anthologies devoted to the religious verse of Eng- 
land.”! It seems altogether likely that Cattermole, an Anglican clergy- 
man, derived the impetus for his work, and particularly his appreciation 
of Crashaw, from Coleridge, whose later career belongs so largely to the 
Church and Christian philosophy. Cattermole possessed the needed 
knowledge and ardor; and his collection contains selections from Spenser, 
Davies, Sandys, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Wither, Bishop King, 
Quarles, Herbert, Milton, and Crashaw. A second early collection, Ed- 
ward Farr’s Gems of Sacred Poetry (1841), contained in addition Donne, 
Herrick, More, Norris, Sherburne, Vaughan, Jeremy Taylor, and South- 
well.” In both volumes the selections from Crashaw furnished really 
adequate illustrations of the poet’s genius as apprehended by Coleridge. 
The 1835 volume printed fourteen of Crashaw’s poems, including epi- 
grams; for specimen of Crashaw in his most characteristic style, the 
copious and passionate “The Name of Jesus.” The 1841 collection gives 
the paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies Irae,” the Chorus of Shepherds from the 
“Nativity” ode, “The Martyrs,” “On a Prayer-Book,” and “The Name 
of Jesus.” 

Cattermole’s criticism corroborates his choice. He cannot whole- 
heartedly endorse Crashaw’s esthetic: the poems are “‘all more or less 
vitiated by that tendency to conceit, which was carried to so extravagant 
a length that it finally debased the whole literary character of the age.”’ 
But within the limits set by his disapproval of the “metaphysical” 
manner, he is really appreciative. “The Poems of Crashaw are less 
known than they ought to be; they display delicate fancy, great tender- 
ness, and singular beauty of diction. They have been highly recom- 
mended by the best critics”; then follows the name of Coleridge. ‘‘Crash- 
aw is a genuine and glowing poet: he is equally at home in the playful 


1 Tts only predecessor, to the best of my knowledge, was the Reverend John Mitford's 
Sacred Specimens from the Early English Poets... (London, 1827), which proffered no 
criticism but did include two of Crashaw’s poems. 

2 The D.N B. assigns the Gems as “probably” the work of Richard Cattermole, doubt- 
less on the grounds that he had already published Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century 
and that the parallel Gems of Sacred Prose Literature, which appeared in the same year 
and in the same format, carries his initials at the conclusion of the preface. The real editor, 
however, was Edward Farr, who prints after his name on the title page of a subsequent 
collection of his, Select Poetry Chiefly Sacred of the Reign of King James the First (1847, 
published by J. W. Parker, who brought out the Gems), his earlier record: “Editor of 
‘Select Poetry of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth’; ‘Gems of Sacred Poetry,’ etc.” 
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and the terrible, and throws an equal interest over the familiar and the 
sublime.” 

To this period belong not only the first anthologies of sacred poetry, 
but the first histories of English literature designed for the general 
reader. Robert Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature made its 
appearance in 1843; George Craik’s Sketches of the History of Literature 
and Learning in England, in 1845. Chambers quotes Coleridge’s endorse- 
ment of Crashaw; and, without doubt, it is to Coleridge’s critical au- 
thority that we should attribute the high place which both these his- 
torians of our literature assign to Crashaw. Chambers repeats Catter- 
mole’s regret at Crashaw’s “exaggeration” and “conceits,’”’ charitably 
putting the responsibility upon the poet’s admiration for St. Teresa’s 
mystical writings, the poet’s own “enthusiastic temperament,” and the 
Zeitgeist. But laudation far outweighs demur. 


Amidst all his abstractions, metaphors, and apostrophes, Crashaw is seldom 
tedious. His imagination was copious and various.... With more taste and 
judgment (which riper years might have produced), Crashaw would have out- 
stripped most of his contemporaries, even Cowley. No poet of his day is so rich 
in “barbaric pearl and gold,” the genuine ore of poetry.™ 


Craik’s sense of the ‘‘schools”’ in seventeenth-century poetry is assuredly 
aberrant: he assigns Crashaw to the same school with both Donne and 
Herrick; and he speaks of the “lyrical sweetness and delicacy” of Donne. 
But, for him, Crashaw is “perhaps, after Donne, the greatest of these 
religious poets of the early half of the seventeenth century.’ 


After Craik and Chambers, there is a lapse in our chronicle till 1857, 
when Gilfillan brought out a new edition of Crashaw. The Reverend 
George Gilfillan was a Scotch Presbyterian, not (it would have seemed) 
the most likely sort of person to edit Crashaw; yet the Reverend A. B. 
Grosart, a later and enthusiastic editor, was of the same nationality and 
religious persuasion. Gilfillan’s prefatory essay reveals at full length the 
Victorian horror at Romanism. The reader is not to judge, from the 
parson’s editing a Papist poet, that he condones the grave errors of the 


% Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century, p. 329.—The Reverend Robert Aris Will- 
mott, who published in 1834 his Lives of the Sacred Poets (notably, from the seventeenth 
century, Giles Fletcher, Crashaw, Wither, Quarles, Herbert, and Milton), deserves credit 
for attempting the first extended biography of Crashaw, and for adding, especially through 
his use of Cole’s MS collection, to the scant stock of our knowledge. His criticism, however, 
has little value, even historically. He quotes Pope’s oft-quoted characterization, and, 
wavering between two loyalties, refutes as much of it as he can without discrediting Pope. 
Much later, Wilmott contributed many really able translations of Crashaw’s Latin poems 
to Dr. Grosart’s edition (1872). 


™“ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 1, 149-150. % Craik, 1, 18. 
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cultus. Gilfillan, however, can distinguish the sinner from the sin, and 
the good man from his heresy. He affirms that “there have been noble 
spirits, which, if not in Popery, yet in Roman Catholicism, felt them- 
selves at home.. .”; and he honors Crashaw by enrollment in his list 
of such spirits, with Abelard, St. Bernard, and Fénélon for companions. 
Gilfillan admits that Crashaw’s was an anima naturaliter Catholica; and 
he attempts to show how and why that was. He fancies that as Crashaw 
was an artist by temperament he must have been a ritualist; and he 
enters upon a lengthy and pungent analysis of the “poetical elements 
which abound in the Roman Catholic faith” —the analysis accompanie:! 
by the shudders of a good Protestant at Puseyite and Popish extrava- 
gance.” The other theme of interest in Gilfillan’s essay is the comparison, 
which he was the first to make and which has been constantly repeated 
since, between Crashaw and Shelley. 

In soaring imagination, in gorgeous language, in ardent enthusiasm, and in 
ecstasy of lyrical movement, Crashaw very much resembles Shelley, and may be 
called indeed the Christian Shelley.?” 


In the next year, 1858, another edition of Crashaw appeared, edite: 
by W. B. Turnbull, a barrister by profession. Turnbull was a convert to 
Roman Catholicism; and his interest in Southwell, whom he edited in 
1856, and in Crashaw is attributable to their common Faith. Turnbu!! 
was not a scholar, even by Victorian standards, and still less a critic: 
indeed, in neither of his editions does he attempt appraisal. The “Crash- 
aw” bears the merest appeal to authority: 


As a poet his works have ever been appreciated by those most qualified to decide 
upon their sterling beauties,and have suggested to others (too frequently without 
acknowledgment) some of their finest imageries.** 


Two more editors of Crashaw followed Gilfillan and Turnbull in the 
course of the century, Grosart and Tutin. 

Grosart’s merits and defects as a scholar are well known; and as a 
critic he is open to satire for his rambling diffusiveness and his sentimen- 
tality. But there can be no doubt of Grosart’s enthusiasm for Crashaw 
or of his attempt to enter sympathetically into aspects as alien to him 
as Crashaw’s devotional life. His researches added very materially to 
the scant knowledge of Crashaw’s life. And, for all his bungling style, 
his interpretation of Crashaw’s biography, personality, and poetry is 
stili suggestive. Grosart’s comparisons do not lack courage. He “cannot 
for an instant rank George Herbert as a Poet with Crashaw.” For the 
sensuous in poetry “Only Wordsworth and Shelley, and recently Ros- 


% The Poetical Works of Richard Crashaw. . . . ‘ 
7 Idem, 11, Ixx. %8 Complete Works of Richard Crashaw . . . , x. 
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setti. . . are comparable with him... .”’ As for his relative estimate of 
Pope and Crashaw, Grosart veers to the other extreme from the eight- 
eenth-century critics: “Pope was talented, and used his talents to the 
utmost; Crashaw had absolute as unique genius.’”® In one of his obser- 
vations, he anticipates T. S. Eliot’s well-known dictum on the Meta- 
physical Poets. Quoting Donne on Mrs. Drury, “one might almost say 
her body thought,” Grosart comments: 


I have much the same conception of Crashaw’s thinking. It was so emotional as 
almost always to tremble into feeling. Bare intellect, “‘pure”’ (naked) thought, 
you rarely come upon in his Poems. . . . the thinking, as so often in Crashaw, is 
surcharged with emotion.*° 


His comments on particular poems are generous and often just. The 
“Wishes” “has things in it vivid and subtle as anything in Shelley at 
his best.”” Grosart admires the often derided “Weeper,” praises ‘“The 
Epiphanie,” prefers Crashaw’s “Hope” to Cowley’s. Among Crashaw’s 
translations (so persistently lauded) he does homage not only to the 
usual choices, the “Sospetto”’ and “Music’s Duel,” but to the “Dies 
Irae” and the “Hymn out of St. Thomas.” Most signal of all is his 
appreciation of Crashaw’s Latin poetry, especially the Epigrams, which 
had earlier found scant praise. Grosart, trained to standards of classical 
“correctness,”’ cannot but wince at Crashaw’s Renaissance Latinity, his 
occasional “technical faults of quantity and even syntax’’; but he recon- 
ciles himself amiably to “this remarkable section of Crashaw’s poetry”’ 
by invoking the analogy of the Gothic." Grosart concludes his intro- 
duction with an expression of justifiable pride “in being the first worthily 
and adequately to present as remarkable Poetry, in its own region, as 
is anywhere to be found. Richard Crashaw has assuredly not yet 
gathered in all his fame.’ At the end of his life, the veteran editor was 
meditating some further work on Crashaw. 

The last of Crashaw’s nineteenth-century editors, John R. Tutin, was 
neither scholar nor critic—a man indeed of very modest intellectual 
powers. But, like Grosart, he loved the seventeenth-century poets; and 
his devotion to Crashaw was persistent and intense. In 1884 he brought 
out, for private circulation, a selection from Crashaw’s poems; in 1897, 
a reprint of Carmen Deo Nostro from the 1652 edition; in 1900, a two- 
volume edition of Crashaw’s English Poems; in 1901, a useful brochure 
of Notes and Illustrations to Crashaw’s English Poems; and in 1905 an 
edition of the English Poems for the ‘‘Muses’ Library.” The first of Tu- 
tin’s volumes prefaces a few words of estimate: 


* Complete Works of Richard Crashaw . . . (ed. Grosart), m1, Lxxiv, Ixiii, Ixix. 
© Idem, u1, Ixx. % Idem, pp. Lxxiv, xlv, Lxxviii, Ixxxiii, Ixxvii. 3 Idem, p. lxxxix. 
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Crashaw’s verse is marked by some of the highest qualities of poetry. He has 
strung affinitics to two of our great nineteenth-century poets; he has the rich 
imagination and sensuousness of Keats, and the subtlety of thought and exquisite 
lyrical flow of Shelley. 


But Tutin is diffuse, timid, and derivative in his ventures into criticism. 
The usefulness of his work, especially the publications of 1900 and 1901, 
lies in his zeal and industry; his prefaces and appendices attempt to 
name, in a kind of honor roll, all who have busied themselves with 
Crashaw: the chief editors, biographers, and critics; Crashaw’s friends, 
the translators of his Latin and Greek poems; the makers of anthologies 
who have found place for him; the poets from whom he borrowed, and 
those who borrowed from him; the poets who have celebrated him. 

Tutin’s last edition, which appeared in the attractive ‘Muses’ Li- 
brary,” contains an introductory essay by Canon C. H. Beeching, earlier 
the editor of an excellent anthology, Lyra Sacra (1895). Beeching’s essay 
on Crashaw is a keen, independent, and mature piece of work. Here is 
one critic who does not repeat, without examination of the evidence, 
either biographical facts or critical estimates. Its only rival as the best 
nineteenth-century study of Crashaw is Gosse’s; and Beeching’s essay, 
while less expansive in its range of allusions and suggestions, is the more 
acute in thought and the more considered in style. His analysis is dis- 
criminating; his tone, sustainedly judicial. Beeching shows good sense 
on the subject of the conceit—says in effect that the modern taste which 
expects the poet to wait for inspiration must not condemn the results 
of an esthetic which recommends mental exercise and ingenuity: “We 
must take each several trope upon its merits.” For general analysis of 
Crashaw’s style, he writes: 


Of course it is never the mere intellectual element in the figure that constitutes 
the poetry, apart from the emotion that has suggested it, or at any rate prompted 
the search for it, and it is the intellectual element that is predominant in the 
Caroline poets, but Crashaw’s verses do not lack passicn. And besides all this, 
there is the actual writing; and those who refuse to find the conceits other than 
ingenious, and the passion other than preposterous, cannot be deaf to the ex- 
quisite music of the verse.* 


A landmark in Crashaw criticism was the publication of Edmund 
Gosse’s essay on Crashaw. Anticipated by the same writer’s article for 
the ninth edition of the Britannica (1887), it first appeared in the Corn- 
hill (1883) and was reprinted the same year in Seventeenth Century 
Studies. The essay still reads agreeably. Gosse, though not an exact 


3 Poems of Richard Crashaw . . . (1887), p. viii. 
* “Nluses’ Library” Crashaw, p. xlviii. 
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scholar, commanded reading in many languages; and his literary sym- 
pathies were wide. His toleration of Crashaw’s esthetic has its bounds, 
and he demurs at “The Weeper’”’; but, though neither a “Papist’”’ nor 
even a Christian, he treats Crashaw’s religious development with tender 
comprehension. Gosse’s essay is everywhere suggestive. He compares 
Crashaw to his German contemporary, Friedrich Spe;* attributes to 
Crashaw’s career (apparently with Shorthouse’s endorsement) the 
motif of that admirable philosophical romance, John Inglesant;* suggests 
that Crashaw had read the “passionate canticles of St. John of the 
Cross”’ as well as the works of St. Teresa; acutely contrasts Crashaw’s 
work with that of Herbert.*7 Commenting on the well-worn theme of 
Ford and Crashaw, the rival translators of Strada, Gosse quotes Swin- 
burne as arbitrator: 


between the two beautiful versions... , there will always be a diversity of 
judgment among readers; some must naturally prefer the tender fluency and 
limpid sweetness of Ford, others the dazzling intricacy and affluence in refine- 
ments, the supple and cunning implication, the choiceness and subtlety of 
Crashaw.*® 


In the same essay, after invoking the poetry of Keats and Shelley as 
partial analogues to that of Crashaw, Gosse concludes: 


and there are not a few passages of Crashaw which it would require a very quick 
ear to distinguish from Mr. Swinburne. We may safely conjecture that the 
latter poet’s “‘Song in Season” was written in deliberate rivalry of Crashaw’s 
“O deliver Love his quiver’’*® 


Emboldened by this “conjecture,’’ Gosse sent his essay to Swinburne. 
In writing his thanks the latter conveys the information that he himself 
wrote an essay on Crashaw at the age of nineteen, “‘but it never saw the 
light, and long since probably fed the fire.” He then admits the truth 
of Gosse’s conjecture 


that my Song in Season was suggested or instigated by his shorter attempt in 
the same metre, which always greatly took my fancy; as did also Love’s Horo- 
scope—one of the most nearly blameless among his poems, which I am glad to 
find a favorite of yours as well as of my own.*® 


% Seventeenth Century Studies (1883), p. 155. 

*% /ife and Letters of J. H. Shorthouse (1905), 1, 194—a letter to Gosse. 

7 Seventeenth Century Studies, p. 153. 

% Swinburne, “Ford,” Essays and Studies (1875), p. 296. 

9 Seventeenth Century Studies, p. 162.—For ‘“‘A Song in Season,” cf. Poems and Ballads, 
Second Series. Crashaw’s poem is headed ‘‘Out of the Italian—A Song,” and opens with 
the lines “To thy Lover, dear, discover.” 

“© Leuters of A. C. Swinburne, ed. Gosse (London, 1918), m, 131. 
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The adolescent’s essay on Crashaw has never been recovered, but in 
1915 (after Swinburne’s death) Gosse privately printed an essay on 
Théophile (presumably written in 1852, though never before published) 
which gives some space to a comparison of its subject and Crashaw. 
Among Marino’s followers, we are told, 


Théophile in France and Crashaw in England had many merits and faults in 
common with him and with each other. Crashaw is a Christianized Théophile, 
steeped in Catholic sentiment and deformed by fantastic devotion; he is a far 
smaller figure, a much weaker and perverser man; but in fancy and melody, in 
grace and charm of exquisite words and notes, he may rank next him and near 
him. He is far more ingenious and elaborate; if elaboration and ingenuity be 
qualities commendable in a poet. His studies are more fleshless and formless . . .“! 


Praz is surely sound in thinking that Swinburne’s anti-religious preju- 
dices get the mastery of him in this passage.” And the contrast of 
Théophile’s health and Crashaw’s disease shows that Swinburne at- 
tributed the “morbid” sensibility of Crashaw to the victory of the “‘pale 
Galilean,” quite forgetting he himself had furnished evidence that pagan- 
ism could produce its own morbidity. 

The literary dictator of the period, Matthew Arnold, nowhere men- 
tions Crashaw; and had he done so it might likely have been in tones 
not so dissimilar to Swinburne’s. Arnold’s famous essay, “The Study 
of Poetry,” written by way of preface to Ward’s English Poets, takes no 
account of the metaphysicals in its survey of English poetry, which 
gives indeed but a paragraph to the long period between Chaucer and 
Dryden. He says: 


For my present purpose I need not dwell on our Elizabethan poetry, or on the 
continuation and close of this poetry in Milton. We all of us profess to be agreed 
in the estimate of this poetry; we all of us recognize it as great poetry...“ 


What is this estimate on which “all of us” are agreed, and does the 
Elizabethan period include, as a literary period, the reigns of James and 
Charles; and, if not, what of them? Arnold does not help us. He is eager 
to pass from Chaucer, who, for all his virtues, lacks “‘high seriousness,” 
through Dryden and Pope, not poets but the “classics of our prose,” 
and Gray and Burns, to the nineteenth century, the poetry of Words- 
worth and Byron and Keats. Presumably Arnold would have dismissed 
Crashaw—and Donne as well—as minor poets, important in the his- 
torical estimate. Arnold was fearful (and in large measure properly) that 
the specialized scholarship of his day and the revival of the forgotten 
poets, dear because caviar, would lead to a disproportionate emphasis 

“ “Théophile,” Bonchurch Edition of Swinburne, ed. Gosse and Wise, xm, 405-406 

® Secentismo e Marinismo . . . (1925), p. 261, n. 4 Ward’s English Poets, 1, xxxvi 
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upon the minors and a neglect of the masters upon whom, preéminently, 
the humanist should nurture his soul. 

The work of literary historians and anthologists went on, however, 
undeterred by Arnold’s warning. Tennyson’s friend, Palgrave, included 
an abridgement of “Wishes” in his Golden Treasury, thereby giving the 
poem currency with the literate even above the St. Teresa poems and 
the “Sospetto” and “Music’s Duel.’”’ Stopford Brooke’s popular Primer 
of English Literature (1876), favorably reviewed by Arnold, pronounced 
Crashaw’s “rich inventiveness . . . not made less rich by the religious 
mysticism which finally led him to become a Roman Catholic.” Ward’s 
English Poets (1880), an historically arranged anthology to which Arnold 
contributed preface (and, one might say, warning) included an abridge- 
ment of ‘‘Wishes,” the magnificent last sixteen lines of “The Flaming 
Heart,” and “Description of a Religious House,” with an intelligent 
critical essay by G. A. Simcox comparing Crashaw with Herbert and 
Vaughan.* 

Our standard American poets of the century all knew Crashaw; and 
when, late in life, they came to anthologize, they remembered him. The 
Transcendentalists had a special fondness for the seventeenth-century 
poets: the library which Alcott brought back from England included not 
only Wither, Quarles, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, and Herbert, but the 
1670 edition of Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple; and Alcott’s Concord 
Days reprints “Wishes” and ‘Addressed to a Lady with a Prayer 
Book.’ Emerson read Crashaw’s ‘“‘Sospetto”’ in his course of six poetry 
readings at Mechanics Hall, Boston, in 1872;*7 and in his Parnassus 
(1875) included one of Crashaw’s epigrams and the “character” of Satan 
from the ‘“‘Sospetto.” His preface quotes Pope’s remark to Spence that 
“Crashaw is a worse sort of Cowley: Herbert is lower than Crashaw” 
to comment, 
an opinion which no reader of their books at this time will justify. Crashaw, if he 
be the translator of the “‘Sospetto d’Herode,” has written masterly verses never 
learned from Cowley, some of which I have transcribed . . . 


As a distinctive feature of English culture in the latter nineteenth 
century there developed a Roman Catholic intelligentsia, many of the 
group (like Crashaw) converts from Anglicanism: Patmore, de Vere, 
the Meynells, Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson. All these, at once 
persons of erudite taste, poets, and Catholics, naturally looked back 
with respect and affection to their spiritual kinsmen among the Par- 


“ Brooke, Primer ..., p. 100; cf. also English Literature (1896), p. 158. 

* English Poets, u, 195, 197. 

* For a catalogue of Alcott’s library, cf. Clara E. Sears, Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands, 
pp. 177-185. 47 Journals, x, 400. 48 Parnassus, p. Vi. 
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nassians—Southwell, Habington, and especially Crashaw. The venerable 
Newman, to whom the growth of such a Catholic intellectualism may 
largely be traced, lived on into this period—lived on, indeed, to lay his 
apostolic hands upon his successor as Doctor Gentilium, Baron von 
Hiigel. Newman rarely permitted himself to speak on belles-lettres; but 
he must have been struck by the analogies, partial as they are, between 
his own career and that of Crashaw, also a convert. It was a gracious 
and fitting thing that Grosart should dedicate his Crashaw (1872) to 
Newman: “this edition of a poet he loves as an Englishman and a 
Catholic’’; and it is to be hoped that we may some day recover the letter 
which Newman wrote Grosart to authorize the dedication and to en- 
courage him in the undertaking; “‘a beautiful, a pathetic, a (to me) 
sacred letter,” the editor calls it. 

Coventry Patmore acquired his first acquaintance with Crashaw not 
from his fellow-churchmen but from Edmund Gosse, to whom he wrote 
in 1881, “I have not yet found anything equal to “‘“Music’s Duel,” which 
is perhaps the most wonderful piece of word-craft ever done.’*° Aubrey 
de Vere’s Select Specimens of the English Poets (1858), which included 
“Temperance” and “The Name of Jesus,” called Crashaw ' 


much neglected, notwithstanding the encomiums on him pronounced by Pope, 
and reiterated in later times by Coleridge. His religion was doubtless one cause 
of this neglect; and another may be found in the occasional quaintness and con- 
ceits which he shared with Herbert . . . In spite, however, of a redundant fancy, 
and the dulcia vitia into which it betrayed him, there is an exquisite beauty, rich- 
ness, and tenderness in the poetry of Crashaw, as well as a noble devotional 
fervour, and an occasional sublimity.™ 


Mrs. Meynell’s love of the seventeenth-century poetry and her dislike 
of the neo-classical were marked. Her daughter, writing in 1929, com- 
ments, “It seems strange, now, that praise of the seventeenth-century 
poets should then have been a thing of originality and independence.’” 
Mrs. Meynell included eight of Crashaw’s poems in her anthology, T/e 
Flower of the Mind (1897); in her “Notes” she enters upon an eloquent 
and daring defense of Crashaw and his Caroline fellows.® Lionel Johnson 
has given no essay to Crashaw, unfortunately; but the passing allusions 
in Post Liminum, a collection of his essays and reviews, and especially 
the contrast of Crashaw and Vaughan in his essay on the latter, show 
how much we have missed by its absence. 


# Grosart’s Crashaw, 1, xxiv. 
50 B. Champneys, Memoirs and Correspondence of Patmore (1900), m1, 253. 
5 Select Specimens ..., p. 80. 

52 Viola Meynell, Alice Meynell, A Memoir (New York, 1929), p. 207. 

8 The Flower of the Mind, pp. 336-337. 
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But the chief name among the neo-Catholics associated with Crashaw 
is that of Francis Thompson. Coventry Patmore, in an article for the 
Fortnightly Review, established the inevitable comparison: certainly in 
English poetry Thompson is the closest analogue to Crashaw: in him 
there exists the same fusion of learning, music, conceited metaphor, 
exuberance, and intensity. 


Mr. Thompson, as some critic has remarked, is a “greater Crashaw.” He has 
never ... done anything which approaches, in technical beauty, to Crashaw’s 
“Music’s Duel’’; but then Crashaw himself never did anything else approaching 
it; and for the rest of his work, it has all been equalled, if not excelled in its 
peculiar beauties as well as its peculiar defects, by this new poet.™ 


The comparison has been developed by Fr. Bliss and by Mr. Megroz, 
who devotes a chapter of his book on Thompson to the subject. Thomp- 
son himself, who seems to have come to Crashaw through the mediation 
of Coleridge, published a short essay on the poet in 1897; and he deals 
with Crashaw again in his essay on Shelley. In the former study he seeks 
to trace the paternity of the kind of impassioned ode he himself wrote. 
The ode, which is, for Thompson, the highest of lyric forms, as the epic 
is of narrative, has furnished two varieties in the history of English 
poetry—that “‘distinguished by stately structure” (e.g., Spenser’s “Epi- 
thalamion”) and that other “distinguished by ardorous abandonment,” 
which made its “first, almost unnoticed and unperfected appearance”’ 
in the work of Crashaw. Crashaw is uneven, but 


every now and again he ascends into real fervour, such as makes metre and dic- 
tion plastic to its own shaping spirit of inevitable rightness. This is the eminent 
praise of Crashaw, that he marks an epoch, a turn of the tide in the English 
lyric. . & 


The essay is all too short, but it boasts other fine things. Crashaw 


is no poet of the human and household emotions; he has not pathos, or warm love, 
or any of the qualities which come home to the natural kindly race of men. But 
how fecund is his brilliant imagery, rapturous ethereality!” 


In “Music’s Duel,’”? Thompson thinks 


the miracle is too researched: it is the feat of an amazing gymnast in words rather 
than of an unpremeditating angel. Yet this poem is an extraordinary verbal 
achievement, and there are numerous other examples in which the miracle seems 
as unconscious as admirable.*” 


4 “Mr, F, Thompson, A New Poet,” Fortnightly, N.S., tv. 20. 
® G. Bliss, “Francis Thompson and Richard Crashaw,” The Month, cxt (1908), 1-12; 
R. L. Megroz, Francis Thompson (1927), pp. 108-124. 


“ F, Thompson, Works (1913), m1, 175-176. 5 Idem, wt, 176-177. 
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This is all so understandingly appreciative that one starts in surprise 
at a qualification dropped casually when Thompson speaks of “The 
Nativity” as having “less deforming conceit than most” of Crashaw’s 
poems. And this imperféct sympathy prepares us for what else might 
puzzle us in the essay on Shelley. Gilfillan had called Crashaw the 
“Christian Shelley”; and one would have said that while Crashaw, 
Shelley, and Thompson united in music and fire, Crashaw and Thomp- 
son had an esthetic as well as a religion in common. Thompson’s account 
of the Metaphysical School must be read, as theologians say, with 
caution. Briefly, Thompson holds that Shelley “is what the Metaphysical! 
School should have been. That school was a certain kind of poetry trying 
for a range. Shelley is that range found.” The Metaphysical movement 
was “so abortive that few will thank us for connecting it with the name of 
Shelley. This is because to most people. . . [it] means Donne, whereas 
it ought to mean Crashaw.” He was its highest product; “Crashaw was 
a Shelley manqué.. .” Still more puzzling is Thompson’s conjunction 
of Crashaw, Collins, and Shelley as “three ricochets of the one pebble, 
three jets from three bounds of the one Pegasus.’’®* 


To recapitulate: Seventeenth-century prose and poetic drama found 
admiration in the Romantic period; but, except with Coleridge and with 
the American Transcendentalists, the “Metaphysical” poets did not. 
The Romantic critics revolted against neo-classical didacticism; but it 
was in favor of the “natural” and the spontaneous and the naively 
emotional; they found the “Metaphysicals” too cerebral, too ingenious. 
Coleridge replaces Pope as Crashaw’s patron; and Grosart dramatically 
reverses the estimate of the preceding century by assigning to Pope mere 
talent, but to Crashaw, genius. Though the Romantic critics gave but 
scant attention to Crashaw, the students of the later nineteenth century 
could discover, in certain of the Romantic poets, figures and esthetic 
attitudes which, by their analogy to Crashaw, assisted in the genuine— 
as distinct from purely historical—appreciation of the earlier poet. 
Keats’ sensuousness; Shelley’s mixture of heaven and earth, his fire, 
his tense music: these recalled Crashaw. And in the second half of the 
century, Swinburne and Francis Thompson performed a similar office. 
But throughout the century, there persisted the two common handicaps 
to Crashaw’s reputation: his conceits and his Romanism; and perhaps 
we should add that the conceited treatment of religious themes consti- 
tuted a third and fusing embarrassment. Southern, writing for the 
Retrospective, admits that Crashaw’s work is full of conceits, only not 
“cold” conceits; yet Southern’s taste is revolted by their employment 


88 Idem, 11, 21-22, 24. 
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in sacred poetry. But not all critics grant that Crashaw’s conceits escape 
frigidity. Thompson, for example, who might, on several important con- 
siderations, have been expected to synchronize with his predecessor’s 
type of sensibility, thinks even ““Music’s Duel,” the single favorite of the 
Romantics and a secular poem into the bargain, “too researched . . .” 
Indeed, with the esception of Mrs. Meynell, it would appear that the 
nineteenth-century Catholics were as distant from sympathy with Crash- 
aw’s esthetic as were the Protestants and free-thinkers. The day of 
the baroque was yet to come. Grosart avoids abhorrence of the conceit, 
but chiefly, one judges, because, antiquarian as he was, he found the 
manner “quaint.” It is only with Canon Beeching, in 1905, and with 
George Williamson, in 1930, with Praz and with T. S. Eliot®*—only, that 
is, with the twentieth century that we reach an attitude unarmed with 
a priori prejudice against the conceit. 

The full rehabilitation of a poet becomes possible only when some- 
thing like his own intellectual and emotional climate recurs, or when 
there emerges an Alexandrian age of catholicity, proudly capable of 
entering imaginatively into most conceivable philosophical and esthetic 
Weltanschauungen. Our own generation, in its several groups, literary 
and scholarly, appears, on one basis or the other, to have achieved this 
closer apprehension of Crashaw. 

AusTIN WARREN 

Boston University 


5 The “Muses Library” Crashaw (1905); Williamson, The Donne Tradition (1930); 
Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra (1925); Eliot, “A Note on Richard Crashaw,” 
For Lancelot Andrewes (1928). 














LI 
THE DATES OF TWO DRYDEN PLAYS 


LTHOUGH most of Dryden’s plays can be dated approximately, 
if not precisely, two have eluded efforts to fix even a good con- 
jectural date: Marriage @ la Mode and Amboyna. Both, it is certain, 
appeared after The Conquest of Granada. The first acting of Marriage 
@ la Mode is usually placed in May or June, 1672. The basis for May 
rests upon the assumption, made first by Malone, that the following 
lines from the Prologue “seem to allude to the equipment of the fleet, 
which afterwards engaged the Dutch off Southwold Bay, May 28, 
1672.” 
Lord, how reformed and quiet are we grown, 
Since all our braves and all our wits have gone! 
Fop-corner now is free from Civil War, 
White-wig and vizard make no longer jar. 
France, and the Fleet, have swept the town so clear 
That we can act in peace, and you can hear. 


But the “equipment” of the fleet, it should be unnecessary to point out, 
was completed before the naval battles off Southwold Bay, so that May 
for the acting of the play has very little validity. June is suggested for 
no better reason than that the play was registered in that month. That 
the play had been acted before June seems certain from the testimony 
of The Westminster Drollery. This anthology, which was entered for 
registry on June 3, 1672, contained the song, “‘Whilst Alexis Lay Prest,”’ 
from Act tv of Marriage 4 la Mode.? This date then may be regarded as 
the latest for performance. 

The early date remains to be fixed. To establish this, we are aided by 
Dryden himself. In the Dedicatory Epistle to Rochester, Dryden writes: 


I humbly dedicate to your Lordship that poem, of which you were pleased to 
appear an early patron, before it was acted on the stage. I may yet go farther, 
with your permission, and say, that it received amendment from your noble 
hands ere it was fit to be presented. You may please likewise to remember, with 
how much favour to the author, and indulgence to the play, you commended it 
to the view of his Majesty, then at Windsor, and by his approbation of it in writ- 
ing, made way for its kind reception on the theatre.* 


1 Malone, E., The Prose Works of John Dryden (1800), 1, 106. 

2 See The Stationers Register, vol. m, and Thorn-Drury, G. ed., Covent Garden Drollery, 
p. x. 

Professor Noyes in Selected Dramas of John Dryden (1910), pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, has noted 
this and has suggested that, because of the ridicule cast upon an episode in Marriage 4 la 
Mode by The Rehearsal (Dec., 1671), Dryden’s play was doubtless handed about in MS 
before the end of 1671. But he has not pursued the point further. 
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If this be a trustworthy statement (and I see no reason to doubt Dry- 
den’s accuracy), then both Charles II and Rochester had read and dis- 
cussed the play in manuscript at Windsor. Such a perusal could occur, 


tely, _ doubtless, only during a leisurely sojourn of Charles and his court at the 
con- — Royal residence. Now, the only extended stay at Windsor, during this 
tain, § period, was in the summer of 1671. The testimony of the Domestic State 
riage papers is so explicit that we can follow the king from May 23 until 
May § July 25 without the slightest difficulty. 

wing [Ff On May 23 a news-letter informs us that “Prince Rupert went down 
leet, to Windsor to see what preparations are made for the King’s reception.’ 
99 


46, _ By the 26th the king was on his way to Windsor for an extended visit. 
“The King,” we are informed, “may stay longer [than the Queen] at 
Windsor, and not come this two months, unless to be at Council on 
occasion.’ He terminated his stay about July 13, for on that day he was 
expected at Plymouth, though he did not actually arrive until July 16.° 
On July 25 he finally returned to Whitehall, two months almost to the 
_ day.? Doubtless his absence from London was noteworthy for its length, 
for in a later reference his visit is referred to as ‘“‘when the King was at 





war, Windsor.’’® It seems not unreasonable to suppose, then, that when Dry- 
May ’ den wished to set the time for the king’s (and Rochester’s) perusal of 
for _ his play, he should have recalled to his patron that the king was “then 
hat J at Windsor.” 
ony _ If Marriage a la Mode, as this piece of evidence shows, was in manu- 
i script and in the hands of the king in June or July, 1671—obviously 
st, _ no later than July 13—the question arises, Why was it not performed 
1 as before the next May or June? The answer, it seems to me, is that it 
| | probably was performed before the end of 1671. With the king’s approval 
by Fo of the play in July, there is no demonstrable objection to belief that 
tes: performance took place in the fall of that year. At this point it is neces- 
1 to sary to examine the testimony of The Rehearsal. This satire appeared 
her, > in December, 1671, six months after Dryden’s play had been completed, 
ble and—let us suppose for the moment—several months after it had been 
vith acted. Under these conditions, the satire in The Rehearsal, directed at 
a that episode in Marriage @ la Mode in which the real heir to the throne 
is reared in a fishing village oblivious of his high position, has some 
point. For Dryden’s play would have been comparatively fresh in the 
= minds of the customary theatre-goers, and consequently an instant 
“| | recognition of the episode on the part of the audience would tend to 
sted > make the shaft of ridicule effective. 
as : If, on the other hand, we accept the conventional date of May, 1672, 





* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1671, p. 263. 5 Tbid., p. 279. 
* Ibid., pp. 382, 384. 7 Ibid., pp. 393, 396, 8 Tbid., p. 582. 
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t for Marriage 4 la Mode, we are immediately faced with a most bafiling from t 
- problem. How can we explain the satire in The Rehearsal of an episode propa 
# in Marriage @ la Mode, which had not yet been performed, and would such f 
at not see the boards until six months had elapsed? Scott’s theory, that the E 
;, ; Dryden, having written Marriage @ la Mode as an heroic play, was so Scott. 

Lk “startled at the effect of Buckingham’s satire” that he hastily added 18, 1¢ 
PE. comic scenes and turned it into a tragi-comedy, does not, of course, conset 
Pye touch the problem. The other theory—that Buckingham saw Dryden's pamp 
; 4 play in manuscript and therefore had a basis for including the satire of polici 
the fishing village episode—must be accepted with caution. Buckingham, it wor 

to be sure, might have seen the manuscript at Windsor. I do not know. erally 

i But the audience which greeted The Rehearsal could not all have seen 1673. 

the manuscript at Windsor. And since effective stage satire depends is to § 

; largely, if not entirely, upon the audience’s familiarity with the thing 1673, 
satirized, I suggest that Dryden’s play must have preceded Bucking- crant 

ham’s satire on the boards. thee 

One more thing needs to be noticed. Mr. Montague Summers, in his War 

edition of Downes’ Roscius Anglicanus, states (without citing any au- to ck 

thority) that Marriage 4 la Mode “was the first original comedy given ject 

| at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by the King’s Company,” and that it was pro- or al 

t duced about Easter, 1672.° This date fits in well enough with Malone's N 
h interpretation of the lines of the Prologue quoted above. Mustering of or M 

| men for the Dutch War was going on during the first days of March: the | 

3 indeed, actual hostilities were in progress before war was formally <e- not 

. : clared on March 18. But this presentation of Marriage @ la Mode may can 
very likely have been a revival, in the newly opened theatre in Lincoln’s a da 

Inn Fields, and not the original performance. In that event, the Pro- O 

4 logue, with its reference to the mobilization, is entirely apposite. The pros 
Ait fact that the episode satirized by The Rehearsal remains in this per- usu: 
. | 4 formance suggests Dryden’s studied contempt for the whole body of mat 
satire directed at him in that play. As is well known, he made no attempt Du 
to answer it until years later. cha 

} With respect to Amboyna the problem of date is somewhat more com- poi 

J plicated because of the political considerations with which the play is the 

¢ associated. It is traditionally believed that Amboyna was written for the ap 

7 i definite purpose of exciting the hatred of the English for the Dutch to log 
7s further the war of 1672. Curiously enough, the play has always been is 1 
a! dated in April or May, 1673. Recently, Professor L. I. Bredvold, starting du 
* P. 136.—On January 25, 1671/72, we recall, the Theatre Royal had burned to the det 

ground. The company was idle for a month, opening again on February 26 in the Duke's i 

Theatre, which had been vacated in November, when the company moved to their new Mi 


quarters in Dorset Gardens. 
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from this point, questioned the validity of the belief that there was any 
propagandistic purpose in Dryden’s play.’® The belief that it did have 
such purpose rests, he thinks, upon a tradition, originating possibly with 
the Earl of Ailesbury and carried on by Chesterfield and Sir Walter 
Scott. Mr. Bredvold points out that the Dutch War, declared on March 
18, 1672, was “undoubtedly a shock” to the English people, and that 
consequently during that year the government had need of effective 
pamphleteering in order to swing public opinion into line behind its 
policies. He then says: “If Amboyna had appeared in that year [1672], 
it would have been a clear case of ministerial propaganda. But the gen- 
erally accepted date for the presentation of the play is April or May, 
1673. By that time the political situation had greatly changed.’ That 
is to say, it had changed to such an extent that Parliament, in February, 
1673, showed no serious opposition to the Crown’s policy: it readily 
granted funds for the prosecution of the war. Mr. Bredvold concludes, 
therefore, that Amboyna appeared “only after the support of the Dutch 
War had ceased to be a political issue,”’ and that “‘unless we have reason 
to change the generally accepted date of the play, we shall have to re- 
ject the tradition which attributes to it either a serious political purposes 
or an important political result.’”? 

Now, the crux of the problem is the generally accepted date. If April 
or May, 1673, is accepted, this point of view is entirely reasonable, and 
the traditional belief in a propagandist purpose has little validity. I do 
not believe, however, that the play should be dated in 1673 or that we 
can reject the political purpose that tradition has insisted upon. I suggest 
a date for Amboyna nearer the beginning of the war. 

Of internal evidence, there is enough to indicate that Dryden ap- 
proached his task as a piece of propaganda. The departure from his 
usual care in construction, the emphasis given to ordinarily extraneous 
material merely to illustrate the ingratitude and the wickedness of the 
Dutch, the exaggerated contrast between the English and the Dutch 
characters, the very choice of such an unpromising subject—all seem to 
point to the poet’s lack of interest in producing a play. Instead, his 
theories of drama and his principles of construction were discarded for 
a purpose hitherto alien to his drama. Moreover, a reading of the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue will, I think, corroborate the opinion that the play 
is not only a piece of propaganda, but that it also was probably pro- 
duced near the beginning of the war. In the Prologue, for example, Dry- 
den writes: 


10 “Political Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish Friar,” in University of 
Michigan Studies in Lit., vu, 119-132. 
U Tbid., p. 121. Loc. cit. 

















The Dates of Two Dryden Plays 


The dotage of some Englishmen is such 

To fawn on those who ruin them—the Dutch. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are.4 


These lines do not, in truth, suggest that the war is very old. Further on 
in this Prologue, Dryden recommends his play, not as a play at all, but 
as a bit of patriotic exhortation: 


View then their falsehoods, rapine, cruelty; 

And think what once they were, they still would be: 
But hope not either language, plot, or art. 

’T was writ in haste, but with an English heart. 


And in the Epilogue, he says: 


A poet once the Spartans led to fight, 

And made them conquer in the muses right; 
So would our poet lead you on this day, 
Showing your tortured fathers in this play. 


This surely is a statement of purpose, as direct as any we could wish. 
We cannot, I think, escape the conclusion that Dryden’s chief reason for 
writing this play was what tradition holds it: to marshal public opinion 


behind the war. 

Reason would dictate, of course, that such a purpose would best be 
served if the play were produced in the early days of the war, notin 
1673, after public opinion was already with the government. At this 
point, I should like to present a few facts not hitherto connected with 
this problem. 

On June 3, 1672, was registered a collection called The Westminster 


Drollery. Included in this was a prologue to a play (not identified) con- 
taining the following lines: 


But when fierce Criticks get them in their clutch, 
They’re crueller than the Tirannick Dutch. 

And with more Art, do dislocate each Scene, 
Then in Amboyna they the limbs of men.“ 


Later in the year, in November, the same prologue appeared in The 
Covent Garden Dollery.“ The author of this piece, which takes the part 
of the playwrights against the attacks of their critics, was obviously 
interested in dramatic affairs, not political. Consequently, the reference 
to Amboyna, I believe, must apply to the play, rather than to the mas- 
sacre at Amboyna a half-century before. There is, furthermore, a de- 


#8 Italics mine. 4 Reprinted in Noyes, Dryden’s Poetical Works, p. 70. 
1% See G. Thorn-Drury, ed. Covent Garden Drollery, 1928, pp. 33, 133. 
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cided slur on the quality of that play when the author finds that the 
hated critics use more art in dissecting the scenes of plays than the 
actors use in dislocating the limbs of men in Amboyna. The fact that he 
sets up the cruelties of the Dutch, as found in Amboyna, as a standard 
which would be understood by his listeners, suggests that Dryden’s 
propaganda must have been rather well known, at least in theatrical 
circles. If this reference is indeed to Dryden’s play, the later limit of 
its presentation must be June 2, 1672, nearly a year before the generally 
accepted date. 

Another bit of contributory evidence, hitherto unknown, tends to 
support my belief that Amboyna was acted in 1672, near the beginning 
of the war. In the Domestic State Papers may be found the following 
item: 

Nov. 11. Announcement of a representation, from 2 to 4 p.m. of the Dutch 
Cruelties at Amboyna, with the humours of the valiant Welshman, at the Booth 
at Charing Cross, where farces, drolls, &c., will be presented daily, by Anthony 
Devo, the King’s servant.'* 


This Anthony Devo (or Devolto), a shower of puppets, had appeared 
on several occasions before in the official records.'’On January 9, 1671-72, 
an order was handed down to the attorney general: “‘on the petition of 
Anthony Devolto, desiring a nolle prosequi on several proceedings against 
him in the crown office . . . for matters relating to the keeping his sport 
of polichinello at Charing Cross,” forbidding the officer from prosecuting 
Devolto “for holding his stage there, where his Majesty allowed him to 
place himself.”” One other item of especial significance to our problem 
must be noted. On November 11, 1672, the same day, we note, on which 
was announced the presentation of the Dutch cruelties at Amboyna, 
Charles issued through the Lord Chamberlain an order 


that Antonio di Voto Doe sett forth Exercise & play all Drolls and Interludes, He 
not receiving into his Company any person belonging to his Mates or Royal 
Highnesse Theatres Nor Act any Play usually acted at any of y° said Theatres 
Nor takes peeces or Sceenes out of ye Playes Acted at y® said Theatres.'* 


It appears from this that the Italian had ceased to be only a shower of 
puppets, that indeed he was, or had been, presenting scenes of plays or 
perhaps whole plays, using professional actors.'® 

The order of the king, quoted above, allowing the Italian to present 


% Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1672-73, p. 148. 

17 See J. Q. Adams, The Dram. Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 138-139. 

18 T quote from Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, p. 238. 

1 It may be that the “several proceedings” against Devolto in the crown office arose 
from complaints of the patent theatres that he was encroaching upon their province. 
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drolls and interludes, so long as he employed no actors from the patent 
theatres and purloined no scenes from plays usually acted at those houses. 
coincides in date with the announcement of the acting of a two-hour 
presentation of the cruelties of the Dutch. Was this mere coincidence or 
was there a connection? It may well be that the king had promised 
Devolto the license as a reward for furthering the propaganda against 
the Dutch; hence Devolto’s proud signature “the King’s servant.” Was 
this two-hour presentation of cruelties Dryden’s Amboyna? It might 
easily have been. In the first place Amboyna is one of Dryden’s shortest 
plays and could have been produced entire within two hours. In the 
second place, even if Charles’ order prohibiting the showing of scenes 
from “usually acted” plays did take effect, which is doubtful, before 
Devolto’s performance, the Italian might still have been safe. For, if the 
reference to Amboyna in the prologue printed in The Westminster Drollery 
is indeed to Dryden’s play, then by November 11, the play, having 
served its purpose, was doubtless not in the current repertoire of the 
King’s company. Moreover, Dryden’s play, so far as I can discover, 
remains the only dramatic presentation of the Amboyna affair; con- 
sequently a performance, such as Devolto’s, must as a matter of necessity 
have been adapted from Dryden’s play. Finally, Dryden’s satirical lines 
on the “Italian Merry-Andrews” in his “Epilogue to the University of 
Oxford,” in the following year, may have been partially dictated from 
a feeling of injured pride that one of his plays—even one which he ad- 
mitted was almost worthless—should have appeared at the Booth of 
Punchinello in Charing Cross. 

With this evidence before us, it seems to me probable that Amboyna 
was a piece of propaganda and that we should place the date of pres- 
entation some time before June, 1672. 

Cartes E. Warp 


Duke University 





LII 
THREE UNNOTICED WRITINGS OF SWIFT 


N The Monthly Mirror are some writings of Jonathan Swift which ap- 

pear to have been overlooked by all of his commentators— a satirical 
essay, a letter to Mrs. Pendarves, and a soliloquy attributed to him. The 
most significant of these is the satirical essay, entitled Directions to 
Players and printed, it is stated, “from an unpublished MS. by Dean 
Swift, preserved by Mr. O’Nick.”” 

Who “Mr. O’Nick” was and how he had become the possessor of this 
manuscript, I am unable to determine. Judging from internal evidence, 
however, I have little doubt that the Directions to Players is a genuine 
work of Swift’s. In style and manner it recalls the more pretentious 
Directions to Servants (1745) and the delightful Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet (1721), but in the rather genial tone of its satire it is closer 
to the latter and was, perhaps, composed about the same time. Since 
the essay contains a reference to “my friend Pope,” it must have been 
written after the fall of 1713, when the friendship between Swift and 
Pope began.? 

The Directions to Players is further proof of Swift’s knowledge of 

Shakespeare* and a valuable record of the Dean’s views upon contem- 
porary acting, a subject which he has not discussed elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to the Letter of Advice, Swift considered that there was little to be 
acquired at the theatre but vices and affectations. Yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that, because he disapproved of the theatre and rarely went there, 
the Directions to Players is based on hearsay. The only reference to his 
attending a London playhouse occurs in The Journal to Stella, under the 
date of April 6, 1713: 
I was this morning at ten at the rehearsal of Mr. Addison’s play, called Cato, 
which is to be acted on Friday. There was not above half-a-score of us to see it. 
We stood on the stage, and it was foolish enough to see the actors prompted every 
moment, and the poet directing them; and the drab that acts Cato’s daughter 
[Mrs. Oldfield], out in the midst of a passionate part, and then calling out, 
‘“What’s next?” 


If the passage is compared with canons 1 and 18 in the Directions to 
Players, it will be seen that when Swift wrote the essay he undoubtedly 
had this experience in mind. 


' Monthly Mirror for Oct. 1807, New Series, 11, 261 ff. 

2 Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (1910-14), 1, 96 n. 

* Scott, Works of Jonathan Swift (1814), 1, 471, and Elwin, Works of Alexander Pope 
(1871), v1, 167 n., have aroused the just indignation of modern authorities on Swift by 
foolishly questioning the Dean’s knowledge of Shakespeare. 
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The letter to Mrs. Pendarves, dated from the “Deanery-House, Dub. 
lin. Aug. 6th, 1935,’ was in reply to her letter of May 16, and was an. 
swered by her on November 8. Contrary to the general belief that, shortly 
before her death, Mrs. Pendarves, then Mrs. Delany, destroyed all of 
Swift’s letters to her except the three that she included in her autobiog. 
raphy,' the appearance of this letter in The Monthly Mirror is conclusive 
evidence that the original itself or a copy escaped destruction at that 
time. Swift showed the gracious side of his nature when writing to such 
women as Mrs. Pendarves and Lady Worsley, and his letter of August 
6, 1735, is one of his most affable and charming epistles. “I find your cor- 
respondence is like the singing of the nightingale,” Mrs. Pendarves had 
written him on September 9, 1734. “No bird sings so sweetly, but the 
pleasure is quickly past.” 

The Toper. A Soliloquy is printed in The Monthly Mirror for Novem- 
ber, 1808 (New Series, tv, 280), under the heading: “‘Swift’s MS.” Fur- 
ther information is supplied in a footnote, which reads: “Our Corre- 
spondent says, that this scrap was found with the other MSS. in St. 
Patrick’s Abbey, but he thinks its character very suspicious.” The solil- 
oquy is not mentioned by the Reverend John Lyon in his list of the 
manuscripts found in Swift’s study® after the Dean’s death, but it may 
have been among the “odd imperfect Fragments” not named because 
they were “thought to be of no value.” The “character” of The Toper is 
indeed “very suspicious.” It is not in the style of Swift and is dissimilar 
to any of his prose pieces. 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS 
Histrionale studium. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 1. 

|Hamlet’ -Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue: 
but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings, who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows ind 
noise: I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: 
pray you, avoid it. 

First Player: I warrant your honour. 

Hamlet: Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor: suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature: for any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 


‘ Monthly Mirror for Mar. 1797, mt, 150 ff. 

® Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, v, 13 n.; v1, 204. 

* Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), p. 34. 

7 It seems appropriate to introduce Swift’s humorous analysis of Hamlet’s advice to 
the players, with the famous lines themselves. 
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both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unskilful 
Jaugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censure of the which one must in your 
allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the 
accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and 
bellowed that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Player: I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us, sir. 

Hamlet: O, reform it altogether. And let those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them; for there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the mean time, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered: that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. (Hamlet. 111. ii.)] 


Being a Player, it is possible that you may have dipped into SHAKSPEARE 
but it is by no means certain, for I know there are many who have played in his 
plays, and suppliedthis defect by the force of their own genius—a practice much 
to be commended. However, if you have been taking this unnecessary trouble, 
you have, perhaps, at some time, stumbled on HAMLET’s instructions to the play- 
ers? Now, if you have been idle enough to learn any thing from them, I shall 
have some difficulty with you, for you must un-learn it all. Granting that ex- 
perience makes fools wise, you must allow nothing can be more vain, ridiculous, 
and unavailing, than these instructions. In the first place, who gives them? In 
reality Shakspeare—one, who was confessedly a ‘“‘poor player,” and who was so, 
in all probability, from following his own prescriptions, as every Apothecary 
would be sick, if he was to take his own physic. Is it reasonable that we should go 
to a lame man to teach us how to run? The idea is absurd. “Pray you avoid it.” 
Let us now try some of his rules, by what we know from experience, which is the 
best wisdom and the truest test. 

Is it not the prime object of an actor to excite applause?—Surely. Then is he 
to be told mot to ‘mouth’ or “‘bellow” a speech, when you know, gentlemen, how 
much applause you have secured by these means? 

“Suit the action to the word.’””—This would evidently lead to so many indecen- 
cies, that nothing can be more reprehensible.—Do no such thing. 

“The word to the action.’’—This, if rightly interpreted, is good. Put in any 
words you please according to your action; which, if you would not be thought a 
mannerist, must every night vary from the intention of the author. 

The very consequence of some of his other rules, proves their unprofitableness, 
for is not the reward to please the judicious, rather than to make the unskilful 
laugh? Starving work, my masters! Count their numbers, and see which will turn 
out best. So a player is rather to please one sullen, gloomy fellow in a corner, than 
to set the whole theatre in a roar?—Preposterous! “The authority won with 
many, doth countervail the disdain of a few.’”? Remember that this was said by 
my Lord Bacon,* and he was a wise man. 


* The Advancement of Learning, Bk. a. xxiii. 30. 
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Shakspeare also objects to those who have “neither the accent of Christians, no 
the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man.”—What is there no merit in originality? | 
suppose novelty is nothing? 

The last of these notable histrionic maxims, that I shall condescend to notice, 
is—but only hear it. 

“Let those that play your Clowns, speak no more than is set down for them.” 
Farewel then, a long farewel to all* the honour of comedy, and the genius of the 
comedian! The galleries shall laugh no more, the player shall be nailed to the 
dulness of the author, and the author himself be inevitably damned! If this is to 
be the case, even let nature’s journeymen make actors, and of wood too, for they 
will answer all the purpose. I beseech you to have no such stuff in your thoughts, 
—If you have, “O, reform it altogether.” 

Having cleared away these briers and bushes, which obstructed the road to 
your preferment, I proceed to indicate the surest method of obtaining the swm- 
mum bonum of acting—Notice and applause. 


Canons 


1. There is no necessity to subject yourself to the slavery of studying your 
part :—what’s the use of the prompter? Besides, it’s ten to one, that in a modern 
play, you substitute something from your own mother wit much better than the 
author wrote. If you are entirely at a loss and out, you will get moticed both by 
the audience and the critic, which would otherwise, perhaps, have never been 
the case. As to the feelings of the poet, did he shew any for you, when he put you 
in the part? And as he is paid for his play by your master, why mayn’t you do 
what you like with it? 

2. Another excellent mode of acquiring notice, is never to be ready to go on the 
stage, and to have apologies made for you as often as possible. 

3. Never attend to another actor in the same scene with you. You may be 
much better employed in arranging your dress, or in winking and nodding at 
your friends in the boxes. You must always keep your eye on your benefit. 

4. As you take no notice of him, it is likely he’ll take none of you; therefore 
you may as well, out of respect to the understanding of the audience, and much 
better to shew yourself, address all your speeches to the pit, looking them {ull 
in the face, and making some quite uneasy in their seats, least you should expect 
an answer. This will render you an interesting performer; and you will find 
judicious persons saying, “Lord, I do like Mr. —— you hear every word he says.” 

5. If you have any witticism, or good saying to deliver aside, bawl it out as 
loud as you can. How are they to laugh and applaud at the back of the one 
shilling gallery,’ if they don’t hear what you say? If you have no lungs, give up 
the profession, 

6. Never part with your hat: what are you to do with your fingers? 

7. After you’ve very indifferently sung a very indifferent song, do not quit the 
side scenes; but if, amidst a hundred hisses, you hear a little boy in the gallery 
cry encore, come on and sing it again. That’s the sense of the house. Nothing like 
respect. 

® Henry VIII, m. ii. © That is, the upper gallery. 
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8. If in a tragedy, your friend, the hero, is dying at the further end of the 
stage, let him die and be d[amned]. You come forward, and look about you. 
Every man attend to his own business. 

9, To dine out when you are going to play, is thought wrong, but foolishly so, 
unless there is some other objection besides that of getting drunk. Recollect 
that you are in England. The audience is English, and the greater part will have 
a fellow feeling for you. Some two or three sober blockheads may hiss, but you’ll 
benefit by this, for it will bring down all your friends. When you can’t speak, and 
they hiss, don’t leave the stage, but make a speech. Press your hand to your heart, 
turn up your eyes, and give them to understand that it is grief, and not liquor, 
and you have them at once. If you feel hurt (as you ought, and indignant too) 
at their disapprobation, when you quit the scene, drink more; you are with my 
friend Pope: 

“Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.’ 


10. If you don’t like a part, be sick—it will give you consequence! 

11. In singing never mind the music—observe what time you please. It would 
be a pretty degradation indeed, if you were obliged to run after a fiddler— 
“horse hair and cat’s guts,’ no, let him keep your time.” 

12. If you can force another actor to laugh, by making ugly faces at him— 
you’ll get the character of being—so droll! The play may suffer by this—but you 
must look to your reputation. 

13. Never speak a good word of the manager. I can’t well explain why, but 
mind I caution you not to do it! This is certain, that he will always be trying to 
thwart your genius, by putting you in parts, in which he thinks you will appear 
to most advantage. This is not to be borne without a murmur by an actor of any 
spirit. 

14. When you are not in a good humour, walk through the character. If you 
always play well, there will be so much sameness, that they’ll take no notice of 
you. 

15. Ever avoid speaking favourably of any actor in your own line. Nothing is 
unhandsome that seems prudent! 

16. Be sure not to read or inform yourself about any part except you own. 
It will only confuse you! To try to make your countenance expressive of your 
sentiments will have the same effect.—You can’t do two things at once. 

17, In an interesting scene blow your nose, and generally have a cough— 
it will excite pity, and, if it’s the right kind of pity, you know “pity is akin to 
love.” 

18. Go to rehearsal very rarely. Your are not a school-boy, nor are you to 
think yourself a parrot, that nothing but repetition will beat the words into your 


" Essay on Criticism, Pt. , ll. 17-18. 2 Cymbeline, 1. iii. 

8 Variation. Canon 11. In singing never mind the music—observe what time you please. 
It would be a pretty degradation indeed, if you were obliged to confine your genius to the 
dull regularity of a tiddler—“horse hairs and cat’s guts”—no, let him keep your time and 
play your tune.—Dodge him. % Southerne, Oroonoka, 11. ii. 
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head. Assert the dignity of your character, and constantly rely on your own wit 
and ingenuity for a happy issue. 

19. In a modern piece, when you are in haste, leave out what you like. If they 
discover it, they will have no reason to complain; but most probably commend 
your judgment. 

20. Hug the side where the prompter sits.—It will shew your anxiety to be cor. 
rect. 

21. After you have said your say, drop your character directly. You are only 
paid to play your own part, and not to assist another to play his. Never aid to 
set him off—it may make the scene better, but it will surely lead to comparisons 
to your disadvantage. Complain, if he serves you so. 

22. Attitude is a great thing.—When you speak, always clap your left hand 
on your hip, making an angle with your elbow, and stretch out your right. Other 
positions are I know by some preferred, but take common sense with you, and 
is it not clear that what is most easily recognized, will be most approved? then 
what figure is known better than that of a fea pot? 

23. Coming on out of your turn is sure to attract notice. 

24. When you have spoken your last speech, walk off instantly, and leave the 
other to do the same when he has done. Knowing that there was no more for 
you to say, will prove that you have read your part. It’s a mere waste of time to 
stay. 

25. In making love always whine. These are the tones that go to the heart. 

26. Avoid forming any style of acting of your own.—In this imitate the drama- 
tists, and copy one another. That, which has been tried, must be safest. 

27. Never stir your left hand, unless according to rule 22.—It is unnecessary 
trouble, and you ought to be better taught than to let you right hand know what 
your left hand doth. 

28. Remember the Horatian maxim, qualis ab incepto.“—Be always Mr. 
Whatever's your name, in every thing, and throughout every part. Variety is de- 
structive of consistency. 

29. The less you enter into your part, the more command you'll have over 
yourself, and the beauty of your dress. Always wear the smartest cloaths you 
have; never mind the character. Why should you make yourself look ugly? 

30, In the middle of a speech, if there’s the least applause, stop, turn round, 
come forward, and bow. It’s respectful. In general the plaudits will arise from 
the sentiment, and not at all from your acting—Bow nevertheless. 

I have now nothing further to add but this.—Give way to envy and jealousy, 
and make yourself as miserable as you can at home. It will save your gaiety and 
spirits, and you’ll have the more to waste in the green room, and at public din- 
ners, as well as to expend on the stage, in the performance of these essential rules. 


TO MRS. MARY GRANVILLE PENDARVES 


Deanery-House, Dublin. Aug. 6th, 1735. 
Madam, 
I have had one great, and not very usual, misfortune in my life, which was to 
come to a kingdom where I was utterly a stranger, when it was too late to make 


Ars Poetica, 1. 127. 
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new friendships; every body worth knowing being already bespoke. As to the 
many friends I left in England when I first came over, they are either banished 
or dead, or by a tacit agreement we have dropt correspondence; and the few 
remaining, my ill health hath condemned me never to see again. Another ill cir- 
cumstance is, that years have not hardened me; and therefore, when I lament 
my absence from those I love and esteem, I fly for a remedy to ill-nature: I recol- 
lect whatever I found amiss in them; one was positive, another was a bad listener; 
a third talked too much, and a fourth was too silent, and so on. For these reasons, 
I would give half my goods that I had known you five times more than I did; 
and had the forecast to watch all your behaviour till I could have found some- 
thing that was wrong, though it was in the least significant part of your conduct; 
and upon that one point I would have forced my memory and observation to 
dwell, as some little cure for the vexation of despairing ever to see you again. 
Pray, Madam, will you be pleased, in mere mercy, to send me the names and 
places of abode of your enemies and censurers (God forbid you should want 
either): after which, I will desire a commerce of letters with them, whereof you 
shall be the subject; and then I shall be able to talk ill of you to myself, as well 
as to other people, without being believed by either. As you are in doubt 
whether you would have me sick or neglect you;!? so, for the sake of those who 
come to visit you, I might be in doubt whether I could wish your eyes were well 
or not;!® because ten thousand may suffer in the first case, and only one in the 
second. My concern is only that they should give you no pain, whatever they 
may do to the fine gentlemen twenty miles round, who, ten to one, are such cox- 
combs as to think they only make you handsomer, without considering that 
they discover almost every good quality of your mind. I do not remember that 
I called you a fool; but as to your being a knave, there may be some probability.!® 
You have forsaken your friend Mrs. Donnellan;*° you ran away with five hundred 


% To this, Mrs. Pendarves replied, in her letter of Nov. 8, 1735: “Our acquaintance was 
so short, I had not time to disgrace myself with you. I was ambitious of gaining your 
esteem, and put on all my best airs to effect it; I left you at a critical moment; another 
month’s conversation might have ruined all. I still beg you will encourage your indulgent 
way of thinking of me. What will you gain by discovering my follies, and I shall lose the 
honour of your friendship, which loss cannot be repaired in England or Ireland’’ (Cor- 
respondence of Jonathan Swift, v, 257 f.). 

17 “At last I was informed your not writing to me was occasioned by your ill state of 
health. That changed my discontent, but did not lessen it, and I have not yet quite deter- 
mined it in my mind, whether I would have you sick or negligent of me. They are both 
great evils, and hard to choose out of. I heartily wish neither may happen” (Mrs. Pen- 
darves to Swift, May 16, 1735; op. cit., v, 180). 

18 “T am infinitely obliged to you for the concern you express for the weakness of my 
eyes; they are now very well” (op. cit., v, 181). 

“You call yourself by a great many ugly names, which I take ill; for I never could 
bear to hear a person I value abused. I, for that reason, must desire you to be more upon 
you guard when you speak of yourself again. I much easier forgive your calling me knave 
and fool” (op. cit., v, 180 f.). Mrs. Pendarves was alluding to Swift’s letter of Feb. 22, 
1734/5. 

2° “T am just going to lose Mrs. Donnellan, and that is enough to damp the liveliest 
imagination. It is not easy to express what one feels on such an occasion: the loss of an 
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and fourteen hearts, to which you had no other claim than power tyrannical: 
not to mention that of the Killala parson ;* for which all the clergy of the king. 
dom, and principally myself, look upon you as a mortal enemy to the church. 
My partiality for you forceth me to congratulate you on your sister’s recovery” 
I hope she is like you in every thing, but the hardness of her heart. However, 
as we gave you the government of this kingdom, we desire you will send her over. 
as your deputy, to tyrannize in your stead. Whose fault is it that you lose \{rs. 
Donnellan? Or how can you pretend to lose any thing that you know at any time 
where to find? And we heartily wish that the distress you complain of, on her 
account, were five hundred times greater than it is. I have visited Mrs. Don- 
nellan but once since her arrival: she is in the family of a person with whom | 
have no acquaintance, nor am likely to have any; so that she is of no more com- 
fort to me than to you. Dr. Delany*® is absolutely a country squire; he hath given 
up his own town-house; I have not seen or heard of him these five weeks; we all 
think he hath acted exceedingly wrong. He hath a fortune to live as he pleases 
in this cheap kingdom, and grow rich besides. Neither he nor his lady are natu- 
rally inclined to solitude, which however, in the winter season, he must be con- 
demned to, and in evenings the whole year. I extremely disapprove of this 
monkish way of living. The great and only happiness of Dublin, is the sociable 
evening meetings, in which it much exceeds London, especially (with submission 
to your Whiggism) since the queen’s death. And indeed out of mere poverty we 
are dropping them here. There is but one family in all Dublin where I can get a 





agreeable, sensible, useful companion, gives a pain at the heart not to be described. You 
happy Hibernians that are to reap the benefit of my distress will hardly think of anything 
but your own joy and not afford me one grain of pity” (op. cit., v, 181).—Anne Donnellan, 
daughter of James Donnellan, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, was Mrs. Pen- 
darves’ most intimate friend. 

*t That is, Robert Fausset, Precentor of Achonry, who apparently made a proposal 
of marriage to Mrs. Pendarves while she was visiting Bishop Clayton at Killala in the 
summer of 1732. On Feb. 22, 1734/5, Swift had written her in a similar vein: “Pray, 
Madam, preserve you eyes, how dangerous soever they may be to us; and yet you ought 
in mercy to put them out, because they direct your hand in writing, which is equally 
dangerous. Well, Madam, pray God bless you wherever you go or reside! May you be 
ever as you are, agreeable to every Killala parson and Dublin Dean, for I disdain to 
mention temporal folks without gowns and cassocks” (0. cit., v, 138). 

= “My sister [Anne Granville, afterwards Mrs. John D’Ewes], the only one I have and 
an extraordinary darling, has been extremely indisposed this whole winter. I have had al! 
the anxiety imaginable on her account; but she is now in a better way, and I hope past al 
danger” (Mrs. Pendarves to Swift, May 16, 1735; op. cit., v, 181). 

*3 The Reverend Patrick Delany (1686?-1768), Chancellor of St. Patrick’s; the close 
friend of Swift, who later called him “the most eminent preacher we have” (0p. cit.,v1, 0°). 
The husband of Margaret Tenison, a rich widow, Dr. Delany was very hospitable, an‘ 
it was at his house that Mrs. Pendarves had met Swift in Jan. 1733 (Autobiography . .. 
of ... Mrs. Delany, ed. Lady Llanover (1861), 1, 396). “Dr. Delany,” Swift had written 
Pope on July 8, 1733, “is the only gentleman I know, who keeps one certain day in th¢ 
week to entertain seven or eight friends at dinner” (Correspondence, v, 2). After the death 
of his wife in 1741, he married Mrs. Pendarves. 
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dinner; and that is with Dr. Helsham,™ which I compass once or twice a month. 
All the other days I eat my chicken alone, like a king, or carry my bread, meat, 
and wine, to some country parson four or five miles off. But if you come over, I 
will give you a dinner once a week, whereof your share will cost me eighteen- 
pence, and six-pence for your chair. I am now going to dine, chicken six-pence, 
pint of French wine eight-pence, bread a halfpenny, butter for sauce a penny, 
total one shilling and three-pence halfpenny, dressing nothing. In London the 
bill would be, a chicken one shilling and six-pence, wine two shillings and six- 
pence, butter three-pence, bread a penny, dressing three-pence; total four shill- 
ings and seven-pence. And would I live in London? And will not you live in 
Ireland, with so fair an invitation? Well, I hear what you say, but am not con- 
vinced. The apology you make in the postcript® is, in few words, a compound 
of falsehood and affectation. You are ashamed, you say, of your blunders: and I 
cannot observe one. I suppose it is a civil way of reproaching mine; for my ill 
head makes me always mistake syllables, letters, words, and sometimes half 
sentences; you may see how often I am forced to interline. Pray God preserve 
you! I am with the truest respect and great esteem, Madam, you most obedient 
humble servant, 
J. Swift 
THE TOPER 
A Soliloquy 

(Lolling in an Arm-Chair, before a Fire—Bottles and Glasses on the Table—Time, 
Twelve at Night.) 

Well, thank Heaven, my wife’s gone to bed, and I’ll sit here for an hour or 
so, and have a little enjoyment.—But, alas! there’s no sweet without a bitter— 
I must go to bed too by-and-bye!—Now, let’s see—nothing will serve my wife, 
but I must buy an estate and retire into the country—curse the country—a week 
in the country is a month in town. What are hills and dales, fields and farms to 
me,—alderman of Portsoken-ward, freeman of the Vitner’s company, and mem- 
bers for Newport! What interest have I in trees or cows, beyond burning one, 


* Richard Helsham, M.D. (1682?-1738), Swift’s physician and Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Dublin. He was the author of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
edited by Bryan Robinson, and published in 1739. Swift described him to Pope as “an 
ingenious good-humoured physician, a fine gentleman, an excellent scholar, easy in his 
fortunes, kind to everybody, has abundance of friends, entertains them often and liberally. 
... He offends nobody, is easy with everybody. Is not this the true happy man?” (op. cit., 
Iv, 58 f.). 

*% Mrs, Pendarves’ letter of May 16 had concluded with the remark: “I have made a 
thousand blunders, which I am ashamed of” (op. cit., v, 182). Swift had begun to correct 
her grammar and pronunciation soon after they had met, for on April 5, 1733, Mrs. Pen- 
darves had written her sister from Dangan: “The day before we came out of town, we 
dined at Doctor Delany’s, and met the usual company. The Dean of St. Patrick’s was 
there, in very good humour, he calls himself ‘my master,’ and corrects me when I speak bad 
English, or do not pronounce my words distinctly. I wish he lived in England, I should not 
only have a great deal of entertainment from him, but improvement” (Autobiography, I, 
407). 
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and eating the other—and that I can do very well in town—besides, I am {o; 
the best part of the creation, and we are all agreed upon what part that is— 
that’s ourselves! If monkeys could talk, they would say the same! Then comes 
the winter, 
“To bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods.’”™ 

Oh! how I shudder!—but I must go, for the Devil drives! Where, where shal] 
I go to? She will not leave England, or, methinks I should like Lisbon, and | 
could have no objection to Madeira. As to views, what are they?—There is but 
one growth that I care any thing for, and that’s the vine—there’s no sea like the 
Red Sea, no prospect like the Devil’s Punch-Bowl; no lake like the Lake of 
Geneva; and as to water in general, there’s none like eau de vie, in particular! 
If, now, I could have all these combined with a fine Champaign country, I should 
not think the country such a bad thing. 

(His wife hears his last three words, and cries) What are you saying about me?— 
Come to bed, you sot! 

(The husband taking up the candle and going)—My time is come! Town or 
country, what signifies which—I must go to bed after all! 


WILLIAM VAN LENNEP 
Harvard University 


* Du Bartas, Divine Weeks, translated by Josuah Sylvester; The Fourth Part of the 
First Day of the II. Weeke, ll. 185-186. By writing “snow” instead of “‘wool,’’ the author 
of The Toper makes the same error as Dryden, who quotes these lines in the preface to 
The Spanish Fryar (1681). 








LIII 


THE TIME-SCHEME OF TRISTRAM SHANDY AND 
A SOURCE 


T= usual criticism of Tristram Shandy denies that there is in this 
great novel plan, form, or method. Sterne himself supplied the text 
which criticism has tirelessly amplified, “I begin writing the first sen- 
tence... trusting to God Almighty for the second.” A popular history 
of English literature, to take one of a great many possible examples, 
speaks of Tristram Shandy as having “an indefinite theme, worked out 
by a verve that has not the slightest concern for order, unity or logic. . . . 
The work is a series of mental and verbal pirouettings.”! Governor Cross, 
almost alone among critics, has given the book its proper place in the 
history of the novel by elaborating what Sterne himself repeatedly said, 
that Tristram Shandy is Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
in a novelized form.? 

Sterne’s contribution to the English novel, derived from Locke’s re- 
marks on duration, is his treatment of time. His characters, instead 
of living in a present which has reference to the past only as the plot re- 
quires it, live in a present which derives its character and manifestations 
entirely from the past. Hence in Tristram Shandy the past almost crowds 
out the present, and a reader is inevitably bewildered who expects to find 
in it the forward-moving time of the conventional English novel, which 
exists in the mind of the author and not at all in the consciousness of 
his characters. In the early pages of Tom Jones, for example, Tom is born 
and lives twenty-one years, and then for the greater part of the book the 
narrative moves forward from day to day, in all for thirty-eight days, 
until the plot is resolved.’ But in Tristram Shandy there are only two or 
three groups of scenes which are in any way comparable to the kind of 
time used in Tom Jones. The scenes in the back parlor and elsewhere the 
day and night of Tristram’s birth, the dinner of the learned canonists, 
the conversations about Susannah’s accident, and the Widow Wadman’s 
attack on Uncle Toby are the nearest approach to present time. But 
these scenes do not occur in chronological order, and they are constantly 


1 Legouis and Cazamian, A History of English Literature (London, 1933), p. 883. 

2 Wilbur L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, revised edition (New Haven, 
1925), 1, 277, and “Laurence Sterne in the Twentieth Century,” Yale Review, New Series, 
xv, 106 ff. 

* Frederick S. Dickson in “The Chronology of ‘Tom Jones’,” in The Library (Third 
Series, vit, 218-224), has worked out the time-scheme, and concludes that Fielding 
carried his chronology in his head as he wrote, and that when he has the two day-by-day 
narratives of Tom and Sophia to tell, they are carefully related in time one to another. 
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interrupted as the past obtrudes itself upon the present. Without the 
past these scenes would be in themselves empty and trivial, instead of 
being as fine dramatic dialogue as may be found in the novel. The method 
is not unlike that of the experimental movie, in its use of the flash-back. 
in its device of representing concretely what is passing in a character’s 
mind, in its piling up of apparently irrelevant details to create a single 
effect, and in its absence of a clearly controlled and easily perceived 
progression in time. 

Sterne learned from Locke the secret of why time moves slowly or 
rapidly in the consciousness of an individual; namely, that its speed 
depends upon the rapidity of the succession of ideas. In analyzing and 
representing through the medium of words the ideas as they pass through 
a character’s mind, Sterne shows his greatest genius. Furthermore, he 
connects this subjective and personal time with calendar time. He took 
pains to make both kinds hold together, so that events in the private 
lives of his characters, such as Mr. Shandy’s writing a Life of Socrates, 
can be dated as exactly as can a matter of historical record, like the 
Treaty of Utrecht. His references to historical events are made with care 
and with surprising accuracy; they extend in the experience of his char- 
acters from 1689 till the moment when he is writing seventy years later. 
These events are not lugged in to give a specious air of historicity, in the 
manner of the historical romance; they exist in the consciousness of his 
characters in the same way that a contemporary historic event exists 
in our minds today. They are related to a dozen trivial personal memories 
and they have the power of arousing emotions and of being recalled by 
emotions. This sense of the relation of time past and time present and of 
the merging of the two as they exist in the consciousness of the individual 
is Sterne’s unique quality. 

In working out the time-scheme of Tristram Shandy I am interested in 
proving two things: (1) that there is a carefully planned and executed 
framework of calendar time in what is usually considered a chaos of 
whimsicalities and indecencies; (2) that Sterne used a particular source 
for his dates, and for his allusions to, and details of, historical events. 
To support this latter contention I quote the passages which indicate 
direct verbal borrowing from The History of England, by Mr. Rapin de 
Thoyras. Continued from the Revolution to the Accession of King George II. 
by N. Tindal, M.A., Rector of Alverstoke in Hampshire, and Chaplain to 
the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. Illustrated by the Heads of the Kings, 
Queens, and several Eminent Persons; also with Maps, Medals, and other 
Copper Plates. 4 vols. London, 1732-1745.‘ I also give appropriate refer- 

‘ Tindal’s History is, of course, a compilation, but the complicated question of his 
sources is not here my concern. It is plain on more than one page that he is indebted to, 
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ences to Tindal to show that in this work can be found all the dates, 
names of towns, battles, and sieges, and information about the past, 
which Sterne used. 

In what follows I begin by indicating the date, either as Sterne gives 
it exactly, or as it may be easily worked out from an allusion to a con- 
temporary event or by reference to the amount of time which has elapsed 
from some fixed point. Then I summarize the event, using Sterne’s lan- 
guage as much as possible and quoting the phrases which indicate the 
date. I put in brackets the dates of historical events as given in Tindal. 

The earliest references to the past in Tristram Shandy are to a time 
before the first-hand experience of any of the characters, and are to facts 
which are not elsewhere recorded by history. In the time of Henry the 
Eighth, Mr. Shandy used to say, the Shandy family ranked very high, 
and for a reason which lent support to his theory about the importance 
of noses.5 The next reference to Tristram’s forebears is to Sir Roger 
Shandy, who had a very small nose, and who fought at Marston Moor 
and wore the jack-boots which Mr. Shandy valued at more than ten 
pounds and considered hereditary. On the night of November 5, 1718, 
Trim cut off the entail and made out of them a pair of mortar-pieces.® 
Tristram also makes the promise, though he does not fulfil it, of telling 
the story of his great uncle, Mr. Hammond Shandy, a little man, but of 
high fancy, who rushed into the Duke of Monmouth’s affair and was 
hanged.’ 

1689. James Butler joins the army. Trim begins his medical lecture thus, ‘‘The 
city of Limerick, the siege of which was begun under his majesty king William 
himself, the year after I went into the army—... ’’8 

1690. The Siege of Limerick. The English trenches were opened on August 17, 
and the siege raised on the 30th because of the heavy rain. During the twenty- 
five days the flux was on the camp Captain Shandy and Corporal Butler suffered 
from a burning fever and a raging thirst. The Corporal maintained that due 
contention which Mr. Walter Shandy had called the whole secret of health be- 
twit the radical heat and the radical moisture by burning quantities of brandy 
in the tent every night and by plying his master (and presumably himself?) with 
claret, cinnamon, and geneva. “‘Upon my honour, added my uncle Toby, you 





or used the same sources as, Abel Boyer in The History of King William the Third (3 vols., 
London, 1703), The History of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested into Annals (11 vols., 
London, 1703-11), The History of Queen Anne. Wherein all the Civil and Military Transac- 
tions of that Memorable Reign are Faithfully Compiled (folio, London, 1735), The Political 
State of Great Britain (38 vols., 1711-29). Boyer does not contain all the historical material 
that Sterne used, and there is not the same clear evidence of Sterne’s verbal borrowing 
and paraphrase. 

§ Tristram Shandy, U1, xxxiii. * T.S., 11, xxii, xxxi-xxxiii. 

7 T.S., m1, x. § T.S., v, xl. 
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might have heard the contention within our bodies, brother Shandy, twenty 
toises.—If there was no firing, said Yorick.’’® 

1692. For the Battle of Steenkirk, see under 1723. 

1693. The Battle of Landen [July 29] in which Leven’s Regiment took part. It 
was in this battle that Corporal Butler received his predestined wound from a 
ball aimed at his left knee for no other purpose than to take him out of King 
William’s service and place him in Captain Shandy’s as his personal servant. 
Incidentally if it had not been for this wound, the Corporal would never have 
met the fair Beguine, the popish clergywoman, in short, would never have been 
head over ears in love. 

“Your honour remembers with concern, said the corporal, the total rout and 
confusion of our camp and army at the affair of Landen; every one was left to 
shift for himself; and if it had not been for the regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, 
and Galway, which covered the retreat over the bridge of Neerspeeken, the king 
himself could scarce have gained it—he was press’d hard, as your honour knows, 
on every side of him— 

“Gallant mortal! cried my uncle Toby, caught up with enthusiasm—this mo- 
ment, now that all is lost, I see him galloping across me, corporal, to the left, to 
bring up the remains of the English horse along with him to support the right, 
and tear the laurel from Luxembourg’s brows, if yet ’tis possible—I see him 
with the knot of his scarfe just shot off, infusing fresh spirits into poor Galway’ 
regiment—riding along the line—then wheeling about, and charging Conti at 
the head of it—Brave! brave, by heaven! cried my uncle Toby—he deserves a 
crown—As richly, as a thief a halter; shouted Trim.’’ And a few words later: 
“Though Talmash, said my uncle Toby, brought off the foot with great pru- 
dence—But I was left upon the field, said the corporal. Thou wast so; poor fe! 
low! replied my uncle Toby—’’” 


® T.S., V, xxxvi-xl. Tindal, m1, 147 ff., but he makes no mention of the flux from which 
the camp suffered. Mr. Aubrey Attwater in the Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 2°, 
1933, p. 651, points out that Leven’s Regiment (now the King’s Own Scottish Borderers) 
was serving at this time in Scotland. Colonel Clifford Walton in his History of the Britis): 
Standing Army. A.D. 1660 to 1700 (London, 1894), p. 136, quotes Trim’s description of 
Limerick and says that it was “evidently taken by Sterne from some old soldier who had 
been present.” 

10 T.S., vit, xix; m1, v. And now Tindal, 1, 240: “‘The King, seeing the battle lost, . . . 
ordered the regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway to cover his retreat over the 
bridge at Neerhespen, which he gained with great difficulty. There was now nothing but 
confusion and disorder in the Confederates camp... The King did what he could to 
remedy this disorder [the Hanover horse had broken], riding to the left to bring up the 
English horse for the relief of the right wing. ... The King himself charged at the head 
of Lord Galway’s regiment .... He charged himself, in several places, and was in the 
midst of the most imminent dangers; many being shot round about him with the enemies 
cannon, and himself escaping no less than three musket shots, one through is peruke which 
deafened him for some time, another through the sleeve of his coat, and a third, which 
carried off the knot of his scarf, . . . the Prince of Conti, in an intercepted letter to him 
declared, ‘I saw the King exposing himself to the greatest dangers; and surely 
so much valour very well deserved the peaceable possession of the crown he wears.’ . . . 
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1694. Mr. Wadman, who during his married life had been much afflicted with 
sciatica, died about this time. When my uncle Toby goes to the country in 1701, 
the Widow Wadman is spoken of as having endured “‘many bleak and decemberly 
nights of a seven years widowhood.” This sounds like a round number. 

In this or the following year young Le Fever was born. When in 1706 my uncle 

Toby went to the inn to succor the dying Lieutenant, he asked whether it was 
true the Lieutenant had a son with him. “A boy, replied the landlord, of about 
eleven or twelve years of age... .””"? 
1695. The Siege of Namur, a fortress “more famous,” says the historian of the 
British army, “through its connection with the immortal Uncle Toby . . . than 
as the masterpiece of Cohorn, carried to yet higher perfection by Vauban. .. . ¥ 
In the attack on the counterscarp before St. Nicholas gate [July 27] which gave 
King William possession of the town, Captain Shandy received a wound in the 
groin from a stone broken off by a ball from the parapet of a hornwork. 

“T must remind the reader, in case he has read the history of King William’s 
wars,—but if he has not,—I then inform him, that one of the most memorable 
attacks in that siege, was that which was made by the English and Dutch upon 
the point of the advanced counterscarp, between the gate of St. Nicolas, which 
inclosed the great sluice or water-stop, where the English were terribly exposed 
to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St. Roch: The issue of which 
hot dispute, in three words, was this; That the Dutch lodged themselves upon the 
counter-guard,—and that the English made themselves masters of the covered- 
way before St. Nicolas-gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French officers, 
who exposed themselves upon the glacis sword in hand.” 








Lieutenant-General Talmash brought off the English foot with great prudence, bravery, 
and success...’ The order of these sentences follows Sterne’s narrative and is not 
Tindal’s. Sterne commonly misspells names of towns as they occur in Tindal, though 
Neerspeeken for Neerhespen is for him a bad mistake. Tindal, for his narrative of this battle, 
paraphrases Edward D’Auvergne, The History of the Last Campagne in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Anno Dom. 1693 (London, 1693), though as my concern is not with the source of 
a source, I do not here give the evidence. 

u T.S., vil, ix. 2 T-.S., VI, vi. 

3 J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1899), 1, 378. 

“4 T.S., 11, i. See also rx, xxvi. Sterne made use of the following sentences from Tindal, 
1, 293: “The English and Scots . . . came out of the trenches to the right, and attacked 
the point of the foremost counterscarp, which inclosed the sluice or water-stop. ... 
The English [were] exposed to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St. Roche. 
... The Dutch lodged themselves upon the counter-guard; and thus both they and the 
English preserved the foremost covered-way before St. Nicholas’s gate from the Maese 
to the water-stop, with part of the counter-guard. . .. it must be also acknowledged, that 
the French officers behaved themselves like men of true courage, exposing themselves on 
the glacis of the counterscarp and on the breach of the counter-guard, with their swords 
in their hands, in order to encourage their soldiers.” And facing p. 289 in Tindal is a large 
plan of Namur, in which a reader may feel pretty confident that he could stick a pin upon 
the exact spot of ground where Uncle Toby was standing when he received his wound. 
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1697, July-August. Captain Shandy’s wound rendering him unfit for further 
service, he returned, accompanied by his servant Trim, to England, where he was 
established by his brother, Mr. Walter Shandy, about that time setting up in 
London as a Turkey merchant, in the very best apartment in his house. Begin- 
ning by trying to find on a map of Namur the exact spot where he was wounded, 
the Captain became engrossed in the study of sieges, ‘‘so that before the first year 
of his confinement had well gone round, there was scarce a fortified town in 
Italy or Flanders, of which, by one means or other, he had not procured a plan, 
reading over as he got them, and carefully collating therewith the histories of 
their sieges, their demolitions, their improvements, and new works, all which he 
would read with that intense application and delight, that he would forget him- 
self, his wound, his confinement, his dinner.” This date is arrived at by working 
back from the first secure date, August, 1699, the beginning of the third year of 
his confinement. The time elapsed between his wound, July 27, 1695, and taking 
up his residence with his brother is exactly two years, but of these two years we 
know nothing. 

1698. “In the second year my uncle Toby purchased Ramelli and Cataneo, 
translated from the Jtalian;—likewise Stevinus, Moralis, the Chevalier de Ville, 
Lorini, Cochorn, Sheeter, the Count de Pagan, the Marshal Vauban, Mons. 
Blondel, with almost as many more books of military architecture, as Don 
Quixote was found to have of chivalry .. . ”” 

In the parish in Yorkshire in which was situated Shandy Hall there had been 
no mid-wife within six or seven miles riding over dirty roads. About this time 
Parson Yorick and his wife established in that calling a decent woman, then in 
her forty-seventh year, whose husband had died, leaving her with three or four 
small children to support. At the time of Tristram’s birth in 1718, Mrs. Shandy 
had used as an argument in favor of having this woman by her instead of Dr. 
Slop, that “‘in the course of her practice of near twenty years in the parish,” she 
was responsible for no slip or accident that could fairly be laid to her account.” 
1699. “Towards the beginning of the third year [of his confinement], which was in 
August, ninety-nine, my uncle Toby found it necessary to understand a little of 
projectiles... .’"8 

“In the latter end of the third year, my uncle Toby perceiving that the param- 
eter and semi-parameter of the conic section angered his wound, he left off 
the study of projectiles in a kind of a huff, and betook himself to the practical 
part of fortification only ... !* 

“|. My great aunt Drnau, who, about sixty years ago [and two pages before 
he says he is writing on “this very rainy day, March 26, 1759”’], was married and 
got with child by the coachman, for which my father, according to his hypothesis 
of christian names, would often say, She might thank her godfathers and god- 
mothers,’’2¢ 

About this time, that is, two years before Captain Shandy went into the coun- 
try, a new ordinance was established in the Widow Wadman’s bedchamber: “‘as 
soon as Mrs. Wadman was put to bed, and had got her legs stretched down to the 


% T.S., t, iii; 1, xxv. % T.S., 1, iii. 7 T-.S., 1, vii; x; xvii f. 
8 T.S., 0, iii. ” T.S., 1, iv. 20 7.S., 1, xxi. 
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bottom of it, of which she always gave Bridget notice—Bridget, with all suitable 
decorum, having first open’d the bed-cloaths at the feet, took hold of the half-ell 
of cloth [at the bottom of her night-shift] . . . and having gently, and with both 
her hands, drawn it downwards to its furthest extension, and then contracted it 
again side-long by four or five even plaits, she took a large corking pin out of her 
sleeve, and with the point directed towards her, pinn’d the plaits all fast together 
a little above the hem; which done, she tuck’d all in tight at the feet, and wish’d 
her mistress a good night.” ~ 

1701, May. By the spring of this year Captain Shandy had become so absorbed 
in his military studies that he scarcely asked the surgeon when he came to dress 
the wound how it progressed. “ .. . all of a sudden, for the change was quick 
as lightning, he began to sigh heavily for his recovery,—complained to my 
father, grew impatient with the surgeon :—and one morning, as he heard his foot 
coming up stairs, he shut up his books, and thrust aside his instruments, in order 
to expostulate with him upon the protraction of the cure, which, he told him, 
might surely have been accomplished at least by that time:—He dwelt long upon 
the miseries he had undergone, and the sorrows of his four years melancholy 
imprisonment ... ”’ and he insisted that his doctor heal the wound immediately 
or he would send for Monsieur Ronjat, the King’s Serjeant-surgeon. In the four 
years-in which the surgeon had been in attendance, he had never seen such be- 
havior from Captain Shandy.” 

Trim proposed to his master that they go to the country where they could con- 
struct fortified towns and conduct sieges on the bowling-green of Uncle Toby’s 
house in Yorkshire. ‘‘As summer is coming on . . . your Honour might sit out of 
doors, and give me the nography—(Call it ichnography, quoth my uncle,)—.” 
One day when Mr. Walter Shandy was on the Change, master and servant em- 
barked for Shandy Hall.* They posted down to the country in such haste, that 
although they were equipped with a pioneer’s spade, and other implements of 
siege warfare, they had no bed, and as the little inn where poor Le Fever was to 
die had not yet been built, Uncle Toby was constrained to accept a bed at Mrs. 
Wadman’s. The first night of his stay Mrs. Wadman ruminated till midnight 
on both sides of the question, the second night she reread her marriage settle- 
ment, and the third night when Bridget had as usual pulled down her nightgown 
and was preparing to fasten it with a corking pin, she kicked the pin out of 
Bridget’s fingers. The Widow Wadman was in love with Captain Shandy.™ 
“My uncle Toby’s head at that time was full of other matters, so that it was not 
till the demolition of Dunkirk [Sept.—Nov., 1713], when all the other civilities of 
Europe were settled, that he found leisure to return this. 


" T.S., vii, ix. 

" 7T.S., 1, iv. And also 1, xxv: “He was four years totally confined,—part of it to his 
bed, and all of it to his room. . . .” And vit, vi, where we learn how long he was confined 
to his bed: Captain Shandy’s leg “was a little stiff and awkward, from a total disuse of it, 
for the three years he lay confined at my father’s house in town. .. .” It was Monsieur 
Ronjat, Serjeant-surgeon to the King, who set King William’s collar-bone after the fall 
from horseback which was to prove fatal to him. See Tindal, m1, 505. 

% T-.S., 0, v. ™ T.S., VIM, viii, ix. 
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“This made an armistice (that is, speaking with regard to my uncle Toby— 
but with respect to Mrs. Wadman, a vacancy)—of almost eleven years.” This 
armistice actually must have lasted a little more then twelve years. 

1702. ‘In the second year, in which my uncle Toby took Liege [Oct. 14, 1702! 
and Ruremond (Oct. 7, 1702], he thought he might afford the expence of four 
handsome draw-bridges.... At the latter end of the same year he added a 
couple of gates with portcullises:—These last were converted afterwards into 
orgues, as the better thing; and during the winter of the same year, my uncle 
Toby, instead of a new suit of clothes, which he always had at Christmas, treated 
himself with a handsome sentry-box. ... All these were painted white three 
times over the ensuing spring... ”™ 

1703. It was “the summer following the spring in which the bridges and sentry- 
box were painted, which was the third year of my uncle Toby’s campaigns,— 
when upon his taking Amberg [1703],2”7 Bonn [May 16, 1703],%* and Rhinberg 


[1703],?® and Huy [1703]*° and Limbourg [1703], one after another,” Trim built 


a model of a town to serve in subsequent sieges.” 
1704. For Marlborough’s march into Germany, see under 1713. 

“It [the model town] answered prodigiously the next summer—the town 
was a perfect Proteus—It was Landen [July 29, 1693], and Trerebach (Dec. 2(), 
1704],** and Santoliet [Oct. 29, 1705], and Drusen [Sept. 24, 1705],*° and Hagena 
[Oct. 5, 1705],57—and then it was Ostend [July 6, 1706] and Menin [Aug. 14, 
1706],** and Aeth and Dendermond.’”** In this year Sterne is obviously careless 
in his treatment of calendar time. He runs together, after Landen, battles and 
sieges of the three years, 1704-1706. It was not necessary for Sterne to read the 
text of Tindal to find these names, as they all occur in marginal notes. 

About this time a cursed law-suit broke out over the Ox-moor, a fine, large, 
whinny, undrained, unimproved common, lying in full sight of Shandy Hall, 
which cost the family eight hundred pounds, besides the Lord knows what 
trouble and vexation. This happened about fifteen years before Mr. Shandy re- 
ceived a legacy of a thousand pounds from my aunt Dinah, which was a short 
time after Tristram’s unhappy birth, November 5, 1718.*° 

“In the fourth year [of his campaigns], my uncle Toby thinking a town looked 


% 7.S., vm, x. % T.S., vi, xxii. For Liege and Ruremond, Tindal, m1, 563. 

27 Tindal, m1, 616. 38 Jbid., w1, 617 f. 

2 Jbid., u1, 617, but spells it Rhinburg. 3% Jbid., m1, 620. 

" Jbid., mm, 620, but spells it Limburg. 2 T.S., V1, xxiii. 

8 Tindal, m1, 238 ff. * Tbid., 11, 662, but spells it Traerbach. 

% Jbid., mm, 703. 

% Jbid., 11, 703 f., but reads Drusenheim. The marginal note, however, divides the word 
thus Drusen/heim, and it is obvious that Sterne is here collecting names of battles and 
sieges from the margin, where all these names appear, without reference to dates or de- 
tails. Also T.S., v1, xxxv, in repcating the list of Uncle Toby’s battles for this year, he re- 
peats the spelling Drusen. 

37 Jbid., m1, 704. %8 Tindal, mm, 751, for both Ostend and Menin. 

% 7.S., v1, xxiii. Tindal, m1, 751, gives no precise date for Aeth and Dendermond. They 
were both captured in 1706. © T.S., Iv, xxxi. 
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foolishly without a church, added a very fine one with a steeple—Trim was for 
having bells in it;—my uncle Toby said, the metal had better be cast into can- 
non,” 

1705. “‘This led the way the next campaign for half a dozen brass field-pieces, to 
be planted three and three on each side of my uncle Toby’s sentry-box; and in a 
short time, these led the way for a train of somewhat larger,—and so on... 
from pieces of half an inch bore, till it came at last to my father’s jack boots.” 
1706. “It was some time in the summer of that year in which Dendermond [1706] 
was taken by the allies,—which was about seven years before my father came 
into the country,—and about as many, after the time [1701], that my uncle 
Toby and Trim had privately decamped from my father’s house in town...” 
when Lieutenant Le Fever of Angus’s Regiment [now the Cameronians] died. 
The Lieutenant’s last day’s march was over. His son, about eleven or twelve 
years old, is sent to a public school by uncle Toby.“ 

1708. ‘“The next year, which was that in which Lisle [citadel surrendered Dec. 
11, 1708] was besieged, and at the close of which both Ghent [Dec. 31, 1708] and 
Bruges {shortly after the capture of Ghent]* fell into our hands,—my uncle 
Toby was sadly put to it for proper ammunition... .” Trim thinks of a device 
which he put into execution the next morning ‘‘which was that of the storm of 
the counterscarp betwit the Lower Deule, to the right, and the gate St. Andrew, 
—and on the left, between St. Magdalen’s and the river,’’*” an attack in the siege 
of Lille. Uncle Toby is delighted with Trim’s invention and retires into the 
sentry-box with a tobacco pipe in his hand. 

1710. “‘. .. the mutiny for bread, in the year Ten.”’ See under 1718. 

1712. For the siege of Quesnoi see under 1713. 

Mr. Walter Shandy, the year before he left off trade and therefore, it is fair 
to suppose, the year before he came to the country, wrote a Life of Socrates, 
though he would never consent to publish it. This work, with some of his 
philippicks against Love, as well as the history in three volumes of his uncle 
Toby’s campaigns, Tristram Shandy intended to publish, but death, alas, frus- 
trated these pious intentions.“ 

 7.S., VI, xxiii. @ T.S., vt, xxiii. 

8 7.S., v1, vi-xiii. The date of the death of Le Fever’s wife cannot be arrived at from 
what Sterne tells us. On his death bed the Lieutenant told Trim, “I was the ensign at 
Breda, whose wife was most unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my 
arms in my tent.” Here Sterne is plainly referring to an indefinite past. He probably 
selected Breda as the proper setting of this sentimental episode, because Breda was 
regularly used for winter quarters. See Tindal, m1, 562. 

“ Tindal, rv, £0 ff. 4 Ibid., 1v, 91 ff. #@ 7.S., VI, xxiii. 

‘7 T.S., vi, xxiv. Tindal, rv, 81, reads thus: “Eight hundred grenadiers, supported by 
the like number of fusileers, thirty carpenters, and two hundred workmen, were com- 
manded for the attack of the right, between the Lower Deule and the gate St. Andrew, 
under the direction of the Sieur des Rogues; and sixteen hundred grenadiers, supported 
by the like number of fusileers, thirty carpenters, and two thousand workmen, were com- 
manded for the attack of the left, between the river and the gate of St. Magdalen, ureer 
the direction of the Sieur du Mey.” 

® T.S., V1, xxiv-xxviii.  T.S., V, xii; VIN, xxvi; VI, xxi. 
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1713. Seven years after the siege of Dendermond [1706] Mr. Walter Shandy 
moved to the country.” 

The Treaty of Utrecht “was within a point of giving my uncle Toby a surfeit 
of sieges; though he recovered his appetite afterwards .... To the end of his 
life he never could hear Utrecht mentioned upon any account whatever . . . with- 
out fetching a sigh, as if his heart would break in twain.” 

The Demolition of Dunkirk [Sept.—Nov., 1713]. “The French were so back- 
wards all that summer in setting about that affair, and Monsieur Tugghe, the 
Deputy from the magistrates of Dunkirk, presented so many affecting petitions 
to the queen,—beseeching her majesty to cause only her thunder-bolts to fall 
upon the martial works, which might have incurred her displeasure,—but to 
spare—to spare the mole, for the mole’s sake; which, in its naked situation, could 
be no more than an object of pity—.”* 

“The Corporal was for beginning the demolition, by making a breach in the 
ramparts, or main fortifications of the town—No,—that will never do, corporal, 
said my uncle Toby, for in going that way to work with the town, the English 
garrison will not be safe in it an hour; because if the French are treacherous— 
They are as treacherous as devils, an’ please your honour, said the corporal—It 
gives me concern always when I hear it, Trim, said my uncle Toby, for they don’t 
want personal bravery; and if a breach is made in the ramparts, they may enter 
it, and make themselves masters of the place when they please:—Let them enter 
it, said the corporal, lifting up his pioneer’s spade in both his hands, as if he was 
going to lay about him with it,—let them enter, an’ please your honour, if they 
dare.—In cases like this, corporal, said my uncle Toby, slipping his right hand 
down to the middle of his cane, and holding it afterwards truncheon-wise with 
his fore-finger extended,—’tis no part of the consideration of a commandant, 
what the enemy dare,—or what they dare not do; he must act with prudence. 
We will begin with the outworks both towards the sea and the land, and particu- 
larly with fort Louis, the most distant of them all, and demolish it first,—and 
the rest, one by one, both on our right and left, as we retreat towards the town; 
—then we'll demolish the mole,—next fill up the harbour,—then retire into the 
citadel, and blow it up into the air: and having done that, corporal, we’ll embark 
for England.—We are there, quoth the corporal, recollecting himself—Very true, 
said my uncle Toby—looking at the church.’’* 


© T.S., VI, Vi. 5. 7.S., VI, Xxxi. 

® T.S., v1, xxiv. Tindal, tv, 327, reads as follows: “Monsieur Tugghe, Deputy from the 
Magistrates of Dunkirk, presented to the Queen an address or petition, ‘wherein he begged 
her Majesty’s clemency for sparing the harbour and port of that town.’... Tugghe... 
presented a second address... and...concluded with presuming to hope, ‘That her 
Majesty would graciously be pleased to recall part of her sentence, by causing her thunder- 
bolts to fall only on the martial works, which might have incurred her displeasure, and by 
sparing only the mole and dykes, which, in their naked condition, could, for the future, 
be no more than an object of pity’.” 

8 T.S., vi, xxxiv. Tindal, tv, 323, reads: “The French intended to have made a breach 
in the ramparts, or main fortifications of the town; but the two English Commissioners 
having made the Commandant sensible, that, if the same was permitted, the English 
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Here begins the nine months’ warfare between the Widow Wadman and Uncle 
Toby. 

Fifteen days before Captain Shandy fell in love, Mrs. Bridget tells Susannah, 
who tells Mrs. Shandy, who tells Mr. Shandy, that the Captain is going to 
marry Mrs. Wadman.™ 
Day 1: In the morning the Captain rode with Mr. Shandy to save if possible a 
beautiful wood which the dean and chapter were hewing down and which being 
in full view of my uncle Toby’s house was of singular use to him in his descrip- 
tion of the battle of Wynnendale [Sept. 28, 1708]. As a result of the chafing of 
the saddle Uncle Toby experiences the shootings of a blister formed in his 
nethermost part. 

Trim finished destroying the fortifications of Dunkirk, and throwing his spade 
into the wheelbarrow, he noticed that his master seemed sad. To cheer him up he 
told him the story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven Castles, and inciden- 
tally how he fell in love with the fair Beguine. In choosing a suitable date for the 
happenings in the story of the King of Bohemia, Trim selects the preceding year, 
1712, although the Captain said that any other date would have pleased him 
better “‘on account of the sad stain upon our history that year, in marching off 
our troops, and refusing to cover the siege of Quesnoi [Jan. 20, 1712], though 
Fagel was carrying on the works with such incredible vigour. . . . ’’ When Trim 
excuses himself by asking what business has a soldier to know anything of geog- 
raphy, Captain Shandy, after pointing out the error in his choice of word, and 
admitting that it is not easy for those bred up in arms to know much of matters 
of chronology, delivers a lecture on the necessity for a soldier of a knowledge of 
geography. ‘‘Is it to be conceived, corporal, continued my uncle Toby, rising up 
in his sentry-box, as he began to warm in this part of his discourse—how Marl- 
borough could have marched his army from the banks of the Maes to Belburg; 
from Belburg to Kerpenord—(here the corporal could sit no longer) from Ker- 
penord, Trim, to Kalsaken; from Kalsaken to Newdorf; from Newdorf to Landen- 
bourg; from Landenbourg to Mildenheim; from Mildenheim to Elchingen; from 
Elchingen to Gingen; from Gingen to Balmerchoffen; from Balmerchoffen to 
Skellenburg, where he broke in upon the enemy’s works; forced his passage over 
the Danube; cross’d the Lech—push’d on his troops into the heart of the em- 
pire, marching at the head of them through Fribourg, Hokenwert, and Schonevelt, 





garrison was not safe, and the French might easily make themselves masters of the place; 
Sir James insisted, and it was at last agreed to by Je Blane, that all the outworks, both 
towards the sea and the land, should be first demolished; next, the harbour ruined and 
filled; afterwards the main fortifications of the place razed and destroyed; and last of all, 
the citadel.” Fort Louis, though not mentioned in the text of Tindal, is prominently repre- 
sented on the map of the city and citadel of Dunkirk, facing p. 328, where it is from the 
citadel the most distant of the outworks. 

4 T.S., VI, Xxxix. % Tindal, rv, 84 ff. 

% T.S., vim, xix. Tindal, tv, 274, reads: “‘. . . the States having resolved to prosecute the 
operations of the war, the trenches were opened before Quesnoy, and the siege carried on 
with all imaginable vigour under the command of General Fagel. .. . The Duke therefore 
could no longer cover the siege of Quesnoy....” 
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to the plains of Blenheim and Hochstet?—Great as he was, corporal, he could not 
have advanced a step, or made one single day’s march without the aids of Geog 
raphy.’”’*? When Trim finished the story of his amour and had wheeled off the 
barrow full of implements, the Widow Wadman attacked. A mote of sand or 
something had got in her eye. Do not look into it. Captain Shandy fell in love.® 
Day 2: Twenty-four hours before Uncle Toby confided in Trim, Mrs. Wadman 
told the news to Mrs. Bridget.® 


Day 3: “ ‘I am in love, corporal!’ quoth my uncle Toby.” There follows the con- 
versation about love with Mr. and Mrs. Shandy, Dr. Slop, and Yorick, in which 
Uncle Toby told Mrs. Shandy that he knew he was in love when the blister 
broke. Mr. Shandy wrote his profound letter of instructions to his brother.*° 
Day 4: The next morning at eleven o’clock, the Captain and Trim advanced to 
the attack, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Shandy. They meet Yorick’s congregation 
coming out of church,—“‘it was a sacrament day—.” Trim discoursed most 
eloquently on freedom with a flourish of his stick, and told his master about his 
brother Tom’s love for the Jew’s widow in Lisbon and the consequences. They 
finally enter the house, and Captain Shandy immediately made his direct declar- 
ation of love. Then happening to pick up a Bible from the table, he opened by 
chance to a passage about the siege of Jericho and fell to reading. 

Some months elapse. Mrs. Wadman made a confidante of Mrs. Shandy. She 
read over Drake’s anatomy from cover to cover, peeped into Wharton on the 
brain, and borrowed Graaf upon the bones and muscles. Twice she asked Dr. 
Slop whether Captain Shandy was ever likely to recover from his wound. 


Day 5: A scene in which Mrs. Wadman showed great solicitude about the 


57 T.S., vu, xix. This is a condensed version of the itinerary as given in Tindal, 1, 
654 ff, as the following pertinent phrases show: “From Maestricht the Duke of Marlborouz): 
marched to Bedburg....and advanced from Bedburg to Kerpenord, the next day to 
Kalsecken. ... He therefore continued his march with unwearied diligence, and advance: 
to the camp of Neudorff near Coblents ... Then the Duke passed the Neckar near Ladey 
burg, where he rested three days. . . . the Duke of Marlborough, who marched from Lade:: 
burg to Mildenheim. ... On the 24th, the army marched from thence [i.e., Westerstet} to 
Elchingen; the next day to Gingen. On the 30th, the army marched from thence to Lani 
haussen on the right, and Balmertshoffen on the left. ... About five o’clock in the after- 
noon, they came before Schellenberg... . On the 5th of July, the Duke of Marlborou:) 
passed the Danube .... On the 10th, the whole army passed the Lech.... The Con 
federate army . . . decamped, on the 4th of August from Friburg. ... The next morning, 
they decamped from thence [i.e., Kippach], and marched to Hokenwert.... The 10th, 
they marched to Schonevelt. ... They [the enemy] were possessed of a very advantageous 
post on a hill near Hochstet, their right flank being covered by the Danube, and the village o/ 
Blenheim. . . . ” Sterne as usual varies the spelling of the place names. The marginal note in 
Tindal, 11, 654, reads: “The Duke of Marlborough’s march into Germany.” G. M. Tre 
velyan in his England under Queen Anne: vol. 1, Blenheim (London, 1931), p. 377, «: 
scribes Uncle Toby’s speech as “A piece of literature about the campaign of Blenheim 
which will probably survive even the stirring couplets of Addison’s Campaign... .’ \!c 
also notices that all the places that Uncle Toby mentions may be found on the map. 

58 T.S., VIII, xViii-xxvi. 8 7.S., VIM, xxviii. 

60 7.S., VIM, Xxvii-xxxv. @ T.S., Ix, i-xxv. 
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Captain’s wound. He sent for the map of Namur so that she might put her finger 
on the very spot. Meanwhile below stairs Trim makes all clear to Bridget.™ 

Day 6: One evening Captain Shandy had laid down his pipe and was counting 
over upon his finger ends all Mrs. Wadman’s perfections. In conversation with 
Trim he discovered that what he took for HUMANITY might be something 
else. They go to Brother Shandy’s, and the novel ends with the conversation 
about Obadiah and the bull.® 


1716. “ ...in the year sixteen, which was two years before I was born, he [Mr. 
Walter Shandy] was at the pains of writing an express DIssERTATION simply 
upon the word Tristram,—shewing the world, with great candour and modesty, 
the grounds of his great abhorrence to the name.’”™ 

1717. At his own desire young Billy Le Fever was sent off to join Prince Eugene, 
and arrived at the army in time for the defeat of the Turks before Belgrade 
[Aug. 5, 1717].% 

At the latter end of September Mr. Shandy is whistled up to London on a 
fool’s errand, just when the green gages were ready for picking.** 

1718. “I was begot in the night, betwixt the first Sunday and the first Monday 
in the month of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen.’’®” 

Trim, out of loyalty to his master, who had received a rude shock in the affair 
with the Widow Wadman, would not go iato the Widow’s house to see Bridget, 
though he always treated her with great friendliness when he met her out of 
doors. “Precisely in this situation, did these things stand for five years; that is, 
from the demolition of Dunkirk in the year 13, to the latter end of my uncle 
Toby’s campaign in the year 18, which was about six or seven weeks before the 
time I’m speaking of . . . .”” Then one night when Trim was showing Bridget the 
fortifications, a drawbridge, painted after the Dutch fashion, was unaccountably 
broken down. “The draw-bridge being held irreparable, Trim was ordered di- 
rectly to set about another—but not upon the same model; for cardinal Alberoni’s 
intrigues at that time being discovered, and my uncle Toby rightly foreseeing that 
a flame would inevitably break out betwixt Spain and the Empire, and that the 
operations of the ensuing campaign must in all likelihood be either in Naples or 
Sicily—he determined upon an J/talian bridge... .” This decision was later 
changed by Mr. Shandy’s arguments and his own ideas. 

On November 5, 1718, Tristram Shandy was born. The most wonderful scene 
in the novel covers a space of nine hours, beginning with the conversation in the 
back parlor and ending when Mr. Shandy calls out, as the two brothers descend 
the stairs, to ask Susannah how her mistress is doing. Time is taken out for a 
short nap and for a long silence while Mr. Shandy lies in the wildest disorder 
imaginable across the bed, his brother sitting beside him in the fringed chair. 


® T.S., IX, XXVi-Xxx. 6 T.S., 1x, xxxi-end. “@ 7.S., 1, xix. 

% T.S., vi, xii-xiii. Tindal, rv, 548. © 7.S., 1, xv—xvi.  T.S., I, iv. 

% T.S., m1, xxiv-xxv. Tindal, rv, 582, has a note in the margin under the year 1718 
which reads “‘Intrigues of Spain’’ and immediately below it ‘“‘Alberoni’s practices discovered 
in France.” 
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After Mr. Shandy had retired for the night, he was awakened by Susannah and 
told that the child is black in the face, and before Mr. Shandy can manage to be 
present at the ceremony, the child is christened Tristram by the curate. 

As Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Yorick, and Dr. Slop are sitting in the back par- 
lor, word comes that the mid-wife desires Dr. Slop’s presence above stairs. ‘‘No, 
replied Dr. Slop, ’twould be full as proper, if the midwife came down to me.—| 
like subordination, quoth my uncle Toby,—and but for it, after the reduction of 
Lisle, I know not what might have become of the garrison of Ghent, in the mu- 
tiny for bread, in the year Ten.”’®* I can find nothing in Tindal or elsewhere which 
explains this brief reference to a mutiny for bread. It is plainly wrong to speak as 
if the reduction of Lille had been in the year 1710, or as if Lille and Ghent were 
particularly concerned in the campaign of that year. 

A little later in the course of this scene, Trim brings in the two mortar pieces 
which he has made out of Mr. Shandy’s jack-boots. When Uncle Toby offered 
to pay Mr. Shandy the ten pounds at which he had said he valued them, Mr. 
Shandy lectures his brother on his extravagance in conducting his sieges. What, 
he asks, is his small income “to ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots?—twelve 
guineas for your pontoons?—half as much for your Dutch draw-bridge?—to say 
nothing of the train of little brass artillery you bespoke last week, with twenty 
other preparations for the siege of Messina [Sept. 29, 1718, N.S.] .. . 27° 
Day 2: The next morning Mr. Shandy learned of the error in the christening and 
he sends for Yorick to discover whether the error can be undone. 

Day 3: Mr. Shandy and his brother and Parson Yorick go to a dinner of learned 
canonists, and the question of the christening, despite the interruption caused by 
the hot chestnut, is discussed. Mr. Shandy is delighted with the conclusion ar- 
rived at that a mother is unrelated to her child, 

1719. Mr. Shandy goes through an indefinite period of depression of spirits, to 
be roused out of it by inheriting a thousand pounds from my aunt Dinah. He 
could not decide whether to lay this money out in improving the Ox-moor or 
in sending his son Bobbie on his travels. The problem was further complicated 
because about this time he was also counting on some “money . . . returned from 
the second creation of actions in the Mississippi-scheme, in which he was an 
adventurer—.”” 

Then the news comes that Tristram’s elder brother, Bobbie, has died. Mr. 

Shandy begins his Tristra-paedia, and in three years has advanced almost to the 
middle of it.” 
1721. Four years after joining the army of Prince Eugene, Le Fever wrote to 
my uncle Toby from Marseilles to say that he was ill and penniless and was 
waiting for the first ship to bring him to England. “‘As this letter came to hand 
about six weeks before Susannah’s accident . . . ”? Toby proposed to Mr. Shandy 
that young Le Fever be installed as Tristram’s tutor.” There is a mistake in 
time here as the next item shows. 

6 7.S., 11, xiii, % T.S., m1, xxii. Tindal, rv, 570 f. 

1 T.S., Iv, xxi. Tindal, rv, 620, lists the seven issues of actions, and says, “The Missis- 
sippi stock was in its greatest prosperity during the months of November and December 
9 540 2 T.S., V, ii-xv, xvi. % T.S., VI, xiii. 
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1723. “I was five years old,’’ when Susannah dropped the window sash.” 

Trim explains to his master and Parson Yorick how there came to be no 
weights in the window. ‘My uncle Toby had just then been giving Yorick an ac- 
count of the battle of Steenkirk [July 24, 1692], and of the strange conduct of 
count Solmes in ordering the foot to halt, and the horse to march where it could 
not act; which was directly contrary to the king’s commands, and proved the loss 
of the day.” Uncle Toby tells Trim he is not to blame for the accident as he had 
merely obeyed orders in removing the weights from the windows. ‘Had count 
Solmes, Trim, done the same at the battle of Steenkirk, said Yorick, drolling a lit- 
tle upon the corporal, who had been run over by a dragoon in the retreat,—he had 
saved thee;—Saved! cried Trim, interrupting Yorick, and finishing the sentence 
for him after his own fashion,—he had saved five batallions, an’ please your rev- 
erence, every soul of them:—there was Cutt’s—continued the corporal, clapping 
the forefinger of his right hand upon the thumb of his left, and counting round 
his hand,—there was Cutts’s,—Mackay’s,—Angus’s,—Graham’s,—and_ Leven’s, 
all cut to pieces;—and so had the English life-guards too, had it not been for 
some regiments upon the right, who marched up boldly to their relief, and re- 
ceived the enemy’s fire in their faces, before any one of their own platoons dis- 
charged a musket,—they’ll go to heaven for it,—added Trim.—Trim is right, 
said my uncle Toby, nodding to Yorick,—he’s perfectly right. What signified his 
marching the horse, continued the corporal, where the ground was so straight, 
that the French had such a nation of hedges, and copses, and ditches, and fell’d 
trees laid this way and that to cover them; (as they always have).—Count 
Solmes should have sent us,—we would have fired muzzle to muzzle with them 
for their lives—There was nothing to be done for the horse:—he had his foot 
shot off however for his pains, continued the corporal, the very next campaign at 
Landen. ... King William, said my uncle Toby, addressing himseli to Yorick, 
was so terribly provoked at count Solmes for disobeying his orders, that he would 
not suffer him to come into his presence for many months after.—I fear, answered 
Yorick, the squire will be as much provoked at the corporal as the King at the 
count,’”’”5 And so the conversation comes back to the subject of Susannah’s ac- 
cident. 


% T.S., V, xvii. 

% T.S., v, xx-xxii. The following sentences are from the account in Tindal, m, 208 f., 
of the battle of Steenkirk: “But Count Solms ... instead of obeying the King’s com- 
mands, ordered the horse to march, and the foot to halt; which proved the loss of the 
day.... the Prince of Wirtemberg . . . began the attack with the Danes upon the right, 
which was immediately followed by the other four English regiments, that composed the 
van-guard, and seconded by Cuts’s, Mackay’s, Angus’s, Graham’s, Lowther’s, the Prince of 
Hesse’s, and Leven’s regiments.... The English life-guards owed their preservation to 
the Danish foot-guards .... Sir Bevil Grenville, who commanded the Ear! of Bath’s regi- 
ment, marched up to his [the Baron of Pibrack, whose regiment was in disorder] relief, 
receiving the enemies fire, before he suffered any peloton of his batallion to discharge 
once,... For the ground was so strait, and the enemy had such hedges, copses, and 
ditches to cover them, that there was nothing to do for the horse. . . . All the other regi 
ments behaved themselves with equal bravery, firing muzzle to muzzle through the 
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A week after the accident, Mr. Shandy resolves to put the boy into breeches.” 
1728. Uncle Toby preaches his lesson of universal good will by not hurting the 
hair of a fly’s head and by letting it escape.out the window. “I was but ten years 
old when this happened—.””” 

1741. “... with Mr. Noddy’s eldest son, whom, in the year 1741, [ accompanied 
as governor...” through Denmark and most parts of Europe.’* It is hard to 
understand Sterne’s purpose in this casual reference, occurring early in Book 1,” 
for there is little in Tristram’s character as it is later revealed to suggest compe- 
tence as a bearleader. 

1748. In May Parson Yorick died. Writing in 1759 Tristram says Yorick died 
“about ten years ago.’”’”® The correct date is doubtless meant to be 1748 as the 
next item shows. 

1750. Yorick’s sermon on conscience was lost, found, and finally preached at an 
assize in the cathedral of York by a certain prebendary and even printed by him 
as his own composition “within so short a space as two years and three months 
after Yorick’s death.”*® On August 7, 1750, was published in York The Abuses 
of Conscience: set forth in a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, 
York, at the Summer Assizes, before the Hon. Mr. Baron Clive, and the Hon. Mr. 
Baron Smythe, on Sunday, July 29, 1750. By Laurence Sterne, A.M. Prebendary 
of the said Church. Published at the Request of the High Sheriff and Grand 
Jury. 


A few errors, gaps, and loose ends in this chronology may be noticed. 
Uncle Toby’s movements between his wound at the siege of Namur, July 
27, 1695, and settling with his brother in London in August, 1697, are 
unaccounted for. The armistice between the Widow Wadman and Uncle 
Toby from the autumn of 1701, when he moved to the country, till the 
demolition of Dunkirk at the end of 1713, is incorrectly computed by 
Sterne as “almost eleven years.” In his brief description of the death of 
Le Fever’s wife, Sterne is thinking in terms of an indefinite past. Al- 
though Uncle Toby followed Marlborough’s campaigns so closely that 





hedges. . . . The King, enraged at the disappointment of the vanguard for want of a timely 
relief, expressed his concern by often repeating these words, O/ my poor English! how they 
are abandoned! Nor would he admit Count Solms to his presence for many months after.” 
The foregoing sentences follow the order of Sterne as he used them. And Tindal, m1, 240, 
in the account of the battle of Landen, says, “. . . the Count de Solms had his leg shot off 
by a cannon-ball, of which he died in a few hours.” Behind Tindal is [Edward D’ Auvergne! 
A Relation of the Most Remarkable Transactions of the Last Campaigne in the Confederate 
Army, Under the Command of His Majesty of Great Britain; and After of the Elector of 
Bavaria, in the Spanish Netherlands, Anno Dom. 1692 (London, 1693), pp. 43 f., though he 
makes no mention of Count Solmes. Walton, History of the British Standing Army, pp. 
224 ff., uses Sterne as an authority for his narrative of the battle. 

% T.S., V1, xiv-xv. 7 T.S., U1, xii. 7 S., 1, xi. 
"7 S.,1, x. 8 7.S., 1, xvii. 
* Cross, Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 11, 266 f. 
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he was kept in torture when the wind was due west for a week or ten 
days and the Flanders mail was held up, he was able in 1704 to enact 
battles and sieges which Marlborough himself was not to fight until 
1705 and 1706. This error is the only one of its kind in the book. His 
reference to the garrison of Ghent during the mutiny for bread after 
the reduction of Lille in the year 1710 is confused. Lille and Ghent were 
taken in 1708 by the French, and then immediately after Oudenarde by 
the Confederates; they did not figure in the campaign of 1710. The news 
of young Le Fever’s ill luck and return to Shandy Hall comes in 1721, 
four years after he joined Prince Eugene’s army, and, Sterne adds, six 
weeks before Susannah’s accident. But a few pages later he says Tristram 
was at the time of the accident five years old—which would make it 1723. 
There is one anachronism: when Mrs. Shandy was about one week gone 
with child, “‘as the famous Dr. Manningham was not to be had,’’™ she 
determined that the old midwife and not Dr. Slop was to be by her. 
When Sterne was writing in 1759, Dr. Manningham was a famous ac- 
coucheur, but in 1718, when Tristram was born, he had just been gradu- 
ated from Cambridge. 

Such then are the slight errors made by Sterne in his use of calendar 
time and in relating it to the experience of his characters, who also exist 
in time. Even if the most is made of Sterne’s carelessness, there can be no 
doubt that there is in Tristram Shandy a coherent and elaborate time- 
scheme. When one of his characters is represented as talking, thinking, 
feeling, or acting in the present, he has behind him a particular past. 
Uncle Toby had not been merely to the wars, he had been present at the 
battle of Landen and had seen that gallant mortal, King William, gallop- 
ing across him to the left to bring up the English horse to support the 
right, had seen him with the knot of his scarf shot away, riding along the 
line, wheeling about, and leading the charge. This is not like a scene in 
which Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth are represented as talking, for 
we have no record of such a meeting or of their conversation. King 
William’s actions are not imagined, they are true to history, in fact, they 
are described by Sterne word for word as he found them in his historical 
source. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Tristram Shandy, far from 
being a wild and whimsical work, is an exactly executed historical novel. 
Certainly the neatness of the plan is impressive, especially when one 
remembers the self-created legend of the mad Yorkshire parson, busy 
scribbling on this very rainy day, March 26, 1759, throwing a fair sheet 
as he finished writing it into the fire and, discovering his error too late, 
flinging his wig into the air. Sterne was pleased to say that he carried 


8 7.S., 1, xviii. 
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himself toward his reader in a fanciful guise of careless disport, and that 
he wrote “a careless kind of a civil, nonsensical, good-humoured Shan- 
dean book, which will do all your hearts good—.” But he adds another 
sentence, which Mynheer Vander Blonederdondergewdenstronke and 
other critics might ponder: “And all your heads too,—provided you un- 
derstand it.” 
THEODORE Barrp 
Amherst College 
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LIV 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE DOMINANT METAPHOR IN 
GOETHE’S WERTHER 


“The affair of love, which, out of conformity 
with the Stoic philosophy, we shall here 
treat as a disease.”—Fielding’s Tom Jones. 


T has been pointed out that a motif or idea which plays an outstanding 

part in a poet’s imagination and recurs frequently in his invention, is 
likely also to manifest itself in the form of his linguistic expression." It 
will crop up wherever the poet embellishes his discourse with simile, 
wherever emotional tension drives him to metaphoric expression, i.e., to 
the substitution of a word which carries more feeling than the word of 
common usage, or to an effort to express an idea which cannot properly 
be conveyed by the vocables at his disposal. This principle, it appears to 
me, becomes particularly significant from an esthetic point of view when 
it manifests itself, as it sometimes does, with unusual strength within the 
scope of a single work. It may then give a very decided color and tone to 
the language of the whole work, producing metaphor after metaphor, 
simile after simile, all harping on one dominant theme throughout the 
book and so playing a continuous accompaniment,’ as it were, which 
keeps a major theme of the composition ringing in our ears as the story 
progresses through other motifs. This theme then becomes a style deter- 
minant, shaping the linguistic expression throughout a work of consider- 
able length and making for a uniformity of tone. 

Whether this principle of the dominant metaphor is operative in very 
many literary works, or whether it manifests itself only occasionally, 
whether the dominant metaphor is always closely related to a main theme 
of the plot, or whether it may occur independently of the story, I am at 
present not ready to say. But I can cite a half-dozen examples, where its 
operation is very noticeable, where a single metaphor, or rather a group 
of closely related metaphors and similes, so dominates the style as to 
outnumber by far the metaphors from any other sphere. In all of these 
examples which I have observed, excepting possibly one, the dominant 
metaphor is closely related to an important theme or factor in the story. 
They are the following: 


1 Hans Sperber, Motiv und Wort bei Gustav Meyrink (Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1918). 

? Metaphor, so J. G. Jennings has put it, ‘‘may be said to stand to the main theme of 
a poem as does the harmony to the air in music.”’ Cf. his Metaphor in Poetry, Glasgow 
and Bombay: Blackie and Son, Ltd. Cf. also E. G. Kolbenheyer, Kunstwart, xxv (1912). 
188. 
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1. Grillparzer’s Des Mecres und der Liebe Wellen—The metaphor of 
the sea, announced in the title, runs through the entire play and is re. 
peated once more in the epitaph which the poet places at the end of his 
manuscript: ra 70d épwros kal rHs Oaddoons xbuara. Each of the five acts 
contains at least one major figure taken from the sea. 


Wo—wie der Mensch, der miid am Sommerabend 
Vom Ufer steigt ins weiche Wellenbad, 

Und, von dem lauen Strome rings umfangen, 

In gleiche Wirme seine Glieder breitet, 

So dass er, priifend, kaum vermag zu sagen: 

Hier fiihl’ ich mich und hier fihl’ ich ein Fremdes— 
Mein Wesen sich hintangibt und besitzt (148-154): 


Thus Hero describes her relation to her environment in the exposition. 
“Ein wallend Meer, mit Hauptern, weissen Schultern, Und runden 
Hiiften an der Wellen Statt’”’ (613 {.)—this is the impression of the throng 
of girls which the exuberant Naukleros has carried away from the festival 
in the second act. The lonesome tower by the sea, the scene of the third, 
becomes, in the language of the priest, the image of the life that lies be- 
fore Hero: 


Und wie der Turm, 
In dessen Innern sich dein Wohnsitz wélbt, 
Am Ufer steht des Meers, getrennt, allein, 
Durch Giange nur mit unserm Haus verbunden— 
Auf festen Mauern senkt er sich hinab, 
Bis wo die See an seinen Fiissen brandet, 
Indes sein Haupt die Wolken Nachbar nennt, 
Weit schauend iiber Meer und Luft und Land— 
So wirst du fiirder stehn, . . . (894-906) 


And again his admonition is clothed in aquatic metaphor: 


Der Strom, der Schiffe trigt und Wiesen wissert, 

Er mag durch Felsen sich und Klippen dringen, 
Vermischen sich mit seiner Ufer Grund, 

Er férdert, niitzt, ob klar, ob triib verbreitet: 

Allein der Quell, der Mond und Sterne spiegelt, 

Zu dem der Pilger naht mit durst’gem Mund, 

Die Priesterin, zu sprengen am Altar: 

Der wahre rein die ewig lautern Wellen, 

Und nur bewegt, ist ihm auch schon getriibt (987-995). 


Like a fish in the fisherman’s met, so Leander is caught in the fatal scheme 
of the priest: the fourth act impresses this metaphor of Nefz on our ears 
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in triple repetition 1515,*° 1560, 1603, and it recurs once more in the begin- 
ning of the fifth, 1939. And finally Hero would pour forth her grief in a 
sea of tears and blood: 


O ich will weinen, weinen, mir die Adern 6ffnen, 

Bis Tranen mich und Blut, ein Meer, umgeben; 

So tief wie seins, so grauenhaft wie seins, 

So tédlich wie das Meer, das ihn verschlungen‘ (1970-73). 


§ Line 1515 in the critical edition of August Sauer, Vol. rv, whose line numbering I am 
following, uses Schlingen here, but the edition of 1840, used by Stefan Hock (Bong & Co.), 
has Neiz, 1498. 

‘ This figure seems to be an echo from Chapman’s Fourth Sestiad: 

Dumb sorrow spake aloud in tears and blood, 
That from her grief-burst veins in piteous flood, 
From the sweet conduits of her favor fell (Il. 262-264) 
Cf. Christopher Marlowe, Works, ed. by A. H. Bullen (1885), m1, 67.—The influence of 
Marlowe-Chapman on Grillparzer seems to be underestimated. Other reminiscences of 
their poem can be found in Grillparzer’s play: Fourth Sestiad, Il. 47 f.: “since the first 
breath that begun the wrack Of her free quiet from Leander’s lips” (cf. MLW, 1171); 
and Il. 25 f.: “Her plenteous hair in curled billows swims On her bright shoulder’’ (cf. 
MLW, 631-633); Third Sestiad 209-210: “and her virgin waist The wealthy girdle of the 
sea embraced” (cf. 7 LW, 2053). Certainly in respect to the use of metaphor, there is an 
evident kinship between the two works, since the English poets also favor maritime 
imagery. Some two dozen of their numerous metaphors and similes are taken from the 
life of the sea; note especially 1 107-112, 228, mr 100, 323-326, 339, tv 25, and verse 12 
of the Argument of the Sixth Sestiad; also 1 105, 333, m 262, 276, 315, mr 35, 210-213, 
1v 25, 36, 50-53, vr 123-132, 140-141, 241 f. This is not enough, perhaps, to say that this 
type is dominant in their great mass of imagery (nor does the sea play such an outstanding 
role in their story as it does in Grillparzer’s drama), but it is certainly very much more 
than is found in the other sources known to Grillparzer.—Of these sources, Ovid contains 
scarcely a trace of maritime metaphor; Backmann, in Sauer’s critical edition of Grill- 
parzer, Iv, 255, cites “Heroides,” Paris to Helena, verse 25: “perstet (Cytherea) et ut 
pelagi, sic pectoris adiuvet aestum,” but the letters of Hero and Leander themselves con- 
tain nothing of the sort.—In Muszus’ poem I find but three metaphors taken from the 
sea: Cypris is born of the ocean and governs the sea and our suffering: 
"Ayvoocas, Sri kbxpis drbomropds tors Paddcons, 
cal xpartea révro.o, kal jyertpwr ddvvdwr; (249 f.). 
Leander, swimming, is himself oarsman and pilot, a self-steered ship, 
’Aurds tev épérns, abréarodos, abréyaros vpus (255), 
and wedlock has many waves: rohux\dyxtwv buevalwy (291). In this poem it is rather the 
figures taken from light and fire which dominate the language, and Hero’s torch is made 
an outstanding feature of the story, beginning with the invocation: 
"Ecré, Ged, xpudiwy tripdprupa Abxvov towrwr. 
The fire of love is seen in conflict with the water of the sea: 
&\AG Caddcons 
"Eorw tdwp, 7d 5’ “Epwros tué pd\tya tvdduvxov wip (245 f.) 
and the sea itself seems to be seething with fire, El rupli rapddfotro (204). There are more 
than two dozen such light and fire metaphors in this poem, which is not, like that of Mar- 
lowe and Chapman, otherwise rich in metaphor.—Schiller’s ballad contains a reminiscence 
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In addition to these more outstanding similes and metaphors, there are 
a score of minor figures of the same sort, scattered throughout the play: 


Volk strémt (126, 447), Wer, wenn er miihsam nur das Land gewonnen, sehnt sich 
ins Meer zuriick (159), ihres Gliickes sturmbeschiitzlerRuh [Hafen] (287), dehnt 
sich breit (295), der Fische Neid im Schwimmen (541), Nun denn, so senkt in 
Meersgrund mich hinabl (773), Hier ebben leichter der Gedanken Wogen, Der 
Stérung Kreise fliehn dem Ufer zu (942 f.; cf. also 1174, 1189-1191, 1582, 1606, 
1697, 1715, 1756-1757, 2027, 2030). 


Even when speaking about the play, Grillparzer’s style flows into watery 
metaphor and Hero’s love is described as “‘kein brausender Wasserfall, 
ein Bach der durch Kiesel schiumt.’® All in all, these metaphors, as | 
count them, constitute something more than a tenth‘ of all the imagery of 
the play, and they are further reinforced by a similar number of figures 
describing the sea in terms of human life: “Der Hellespont lisst Kindern 
gleich die frommen Wellen spielen, Sie fliistern kaum, so still sind sie 
vergniigt” (1027-29; cf. also 1091 f., 1108 f., 1173, 1196 f., 1226, 1566 f., 
1622, 1642 f., 1652, 1694, 1792, 1831, 1959, 1969). Now the importance 
of the sea as a factor and fatal force in Grillparzer’s play has been fre- 
quently set forth? and does not need to be developed further here. It 
constitutes the subconscious root of this dominance of the sea in the 
imagery of the whole, and so the relationship of the dominant metaphor 
to a principal theme of the whole is in this case clearly seen. It becomes 
even clearer if we compare Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen with one or 
two plays of similar environment. Thus, Grillparzer’s Sappho also plays 
in the maritime atmosphere of Greece, and is also rich in sea metaphors,’ 
but the sea in this play is not so vital to the story, the metaphors are 
fewer in number and are not so evenly distributed over the whole. They 
are here concentrated especially in the first act (139-143, 225-227, 353, 





of Muszus’ conflict of fire and water: ‘‘Auch durch des Gewissers Fluten Mit der Sehn- 
sucht feur’gen Gluten Stachelt sie Leanders Mut” (41-43). This poem is rich in metaphors 
for the sea, but it does not use the sea as metaphor for other things.—Wieland gives us 
one striking figure of the sort, in which he makes the waves of the turbulent Hellespont the 
bearers of Hero’s emotions: “. . . und nun auf einmal stiirmt Der Wirbelwind daher, wie 
Fels auf Fels getiirmt Stiirzt Well’ auf Well’, und ach, in jeder stiirmt der schreckliche 
Gedank’, vor dem ihr Blut erstarret: Ha! wenn ihn dieser wilde Sturm ergriffen hat!” 
(Schach Lolo, quoted in Reinhold Backmann’s introduction to the fourth volume of the 
critical edition of Grillparzer, p. x.) 

5 Quoted by Sauer, Franz Grillparzer (1887), p. Ixii. 

* Not counting in this, or in any of the following examples dealing with antiquity, the 
use of Greek mythology as metaphor. 

7 Ehrhard-Necker, Franz Grillparzer, 2nd ed. (Miinchen, 1910), p. 274; Erich Calow, 
Grillparzer und die Biihne, Greifswald Diss. (1914), pp. 88 f.; Ernst Alker, Franz Grill- 
parzer (Marburg, 1930), p. 238. 

® August Sauer has collected a dozen of them in Ans. f. d. A., xrx, 325 f. 
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398-408), where the effect of the sea voyage just completed makes itself 
felt, as it were, in aquatic imagery, and then again toward the close 
(1807, 1964-71), as we approach the moment of Sappho’s death in the sea. 
The intervening acts show comparatively few maritime metaphors (867-— 
873, 970, 1335); so we cannot say that the water metaphor dominates 
the language of the whole play. Likewise Goethe’s J phigenie, though play- 
ing in a similar maritime atmosphere, has far fewer maritime metaphors 
(925, 1196-1200, 1258-62, 1506-9, 1520-22, 1529-31), and half of these 
are concentrated in a single speech, Iphigenia’s first monologue of the 
fourth act, so that here there can be no question of the dominance of this 
metaphor in the language of the whole. This brings us to our second ex- 
ample: 

2. Goethe’s I phigenie—The relationship of the predominant metaphor 
to the story is here somewhat less pronounced. The images which seem 
to occur most frequently are those of light and darkness. The word Licht 
itself is used metaphorically a dozen times; Sonne and Sterne together 
add another dozen light metaphors; and these are supplemented by the 
sporadic use of Tag, Iris, golden, hell, herrlich, making over thirty meta- 
phors of joyous brilliance, which are linked in a way to the main theme 
through their kinship to the metaphoric use of Reinigung for ‘‘Entsiih- 
nung’—the word rein is used metaphorically more than a dozen times 
in the poetic version and still more often in the first prose form. 

In contrast to the light, we have the frequent use of Nacht® (15 times), 
supplemented by Schatten, Hiille, dunkel, Finsternis, grau, triibe, Dim- 
merung, verlischen. They are especially frequent in the first three acts 
and then become rather rare in the fourth and fifth, as things brighten 
toward the end. Between the brilliant light of sun and day, and the 
darkness of night, we have the lurid variants of Feuer, Flamme, Glut, 
some twenty times in all, and especially frequent in the third act; they 


® The symbolic use of light and darkiess is, of course, a favorite metaphor of the eight- 
eenth century, but Goethe’s use of it here also has its roots in his source; the contrast 
between night and light is given in an outstanding metaphor of Euripides, where Orestes 
says: 

Kyterrav yap 4 vbt, rijs 8’ &dnbelas 7d ds (975), 

outstanding, because metaphors are very rare in Euripides’ style. There is another light 
metaphor in the wish of his chorus to return home on the brilliant path of the sun: XKapmrpédv 
irxddpopor Bainv tv6’ ebddcov Epxerat rip (1086), if this can be called metaphor. There is a 
certain relationship to light and darkness also in the theme of the covered head, which recurs 
so often in Goethe’s play (256, 427, 539, 615, 899, 1107, 1124, 1581 f., 1955 f., 2109); it 
also has its beginnings in Euripides’ 1. 1154, where Iphigenia covers the heads of the 
matricides against the face of the sun, #Alov rpéc0e pdéyos. Much is also made in Euripides’ 
play, by way of subterfuge to be sure, of the cleansing of the sacrificial victims and Diana’s 
statue, 986, 1100-80, which magic rite serves as a basis for this favorite among Goethe’s 
images, and which he fills with new metaphoric meaning in making it Iphiginia’s mission 
to cleanse the house of Tantalus of its inherited curse. 
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keep suggesting the theme of the “Opfer,” which so significantly pervades 
the whole play. All told, this imagery of light and darkness produces over 
a hundred metaphors throughout the whole play and so may wel! bx 
designated as the dominant group, as I find no other group which ap. 
proaches this in size. But it is to be noted that if we call this the domi- 
nant, it is not linked so definitely with a concrete factor of the plot as in 
the case of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen.° To be sure, Goethe's 
I phigenie is one of the very few major dramas in German literaure which 
plays wholly in the open and in the light of day in all of its scenes," bu: 
the scenic background, while it contributes to the tone of the whole and 
harmonizes, as it were, with our dominant metaphor, is not essentia! to 
the story. 

3. Hélderlin’s Empedokles.—Here too it is the fire and light metaphor 
which predominates, and here we can see a closer link between the meta- 
phoric dominant and the plot. The importance of these figures in the 
language of Hélderlin’s dramatic torso is pointed out by Pongs in his 
book on metaphor in German poetry:” “alle Verwandlungen des bild- 
lichen Feuer-Phinomens, vom Stern, vom Meteor, vom Atherlicht, vom 
trunkenen Licht des Sonnenuntergangs zum zerstérenden Blitz, zur 
verzehrend-fressenden Flamme, zur heiligen Flamme in der Brust, zur 
Flamme des Genius, der aus der Asche steigt,’’ we find in Hélderlin’s 
language. If we include the Ather among the phenomena of light, as 
Pongs is inclined to do, we can count about a hundred fire and light meta- 
phors in the several fragments of the work, and many of these point di- 
rectly to the fire of tna, in which the hero is to seek his death, thus 
giving us a constant presentiment of his spectacular end. 

4. Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde—Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
points out: 
wie immer und immer wieder im Verlaufe des ganzen zweiten und dritten Aktes 
der Gedanke auf jene Bilder zuriickgefiihrt wird: auf den Todestrank und auf 
das Léschen der Fackel, also auf das sinnlich Vorstellbare und tatsichlich ['r- 

Hermann Hettner, Kleine Schriften (1884), p. 465, cites a letter to Charlotte von 
Stein, calling “jene Sonne, in welcher Orest in der Nahe der Schwester von der Qual seines 
nichilichen Wahnsinns gesundet, die eigentliche Achse des Stiicks.” This letter I have not 
been able to locate. In his “Italienische Reise,” Weimar edition, xxxt, 48, I]. 17-27, Goethe 
calls ‘den Moment, da sich Orest in der Nahe der Schwester und des Freundes wieder- 
findet” the axis of the play, but without the use of the metaphor, which, if it was supplied 
by Hettner, shows that the latter had certainly caught the spirit of the dominant metaphor 
of Goethe’s play. 

1 Among the greater plays which have no nocturnal scenes (Minna, Emilia, Nathan, 
Tasso, Natiirliche Tochter, Maria Stuart, Penthesilea and Grabbe’s Friedrich Barbarossa— 
none of the plays of Grillparzer, Biichner, Hebbel), Penthesilea is the only one which plays 
entirely in the open. 

8 Hermann Pongs, Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1. Band (Marburg, 1927), pp. 286-258 
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lebte. Diesen Bildern werden auch ihre von selbst sich ergebenden Antithesen 
entgegengestellt . . . : der Todesnacht—der Tag, der erloschenen Fackel—das 
Licht, die Sonne.” 


From the point of view of metaphor, Chamberlain is here citing two forms 
' of the same antithesis: might and day, darkness and light—and this is 
indeed the dominant figure. And there is here, as Chamberlain points 
out, a striking and very definite connection between the metaphor and 
' concrete events of the action, more definite than in any other of my ex- 
amples, inasmuch as Wagner consciously develops this metaphor from 
_ an event enacted on the stage, and only after the enaction of this event, 
namely: the extinction of the torch. The dominant metaphor is, for the 
same reason, not so evenly distributed throughout the whole work as in 
my other examples, where the principle works more subconsciously. It 
is here confined to the second and third acts, and almost entirely to the 
speeches of the two leading characters. In untiring repetition and varia- 
tion, Tristan and Isolde use this Nacht der Liebe, this heil’ge Dimmerung 
to represent and fuse into one great whole: the union of the lovers, the 
realm and sanctuary of love, love itself and the heart, a cooling element 
for the tortuous heat of passion, sleep and prenatal life, death, the re- 
demption of the world, and the source of vision of truth and of under- 


standing of mystery. Ther are some three dozen of these might meta- 
phors, supplemented by an equal number taken from day and the light 


8 Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Richard Wagner, 6. Aufl. (1919), p. 429.—The meta- 
phoric element in the compound Todesmacht lies in the second half. The antithesis of 
Tod is Leben, which also occurs several times in Wagner’s text: “gib Vergessen, dass ich 
lebe” (1248); “‘wie kénnte die Liebe mit mir sterben? Die ewig /ebende mit mir enden” 
(1334 £.); “So stiirben wir um ungetrennt, ewig einig . . . der Liebe nur zu Jeben” (1358- 
67; line numbering according to the edition of Julius Kapp. Leipzig: Hesse und Becker 
Verlag). But life and death, though the recurrence of the latter, as Chamberlain points out, 
is extremely frequent (the words Tod and sterben and their equivalents occur about 120 
times in this short text), and though it is often personified, often implied in such concepts 
as Siihne, Rache, etc., are rarely, if ever, used strictly as metaphors in the sense that they 
are substituted for other concepts.—Tod is so used, however, by Gottfried von Strassburg, 
who makes Brangiine say in her dismay over the drinking of the love potion: “ow!! daz 
selbe glas, und der tranc, der darinne was, der ist iuwer beider ¢ét” (12491 ff.), where 
death is, of course, not to be taken literally; and Tristan takes up the figure and elaborates 
it playfully: “nu walte es got! ez were ¢6t oder leben [der tranc]: ez hat mir sanfte vergeben. 
i’ne weiz, wie jener werden sol: dirre t6t der tuot mir wol. solte die wunnecliche Isét immer 
alsus sin min ¢6t, s6 wolte ich gerne werben umb ein éweclichez sterben”’ (12498 ff.; cf. also 
ll. 18472, 18481, and Isolde’s speech II. 18500-20).—The substitution of the ““Todestrank”’ 
for the “Minnetrank” is, therefore, not so “entirely Wagner’s own poetic invention” as 
Chamberlain seems to believe (The Wagnerian Drama (London, 1923], p. 94; also of. cit., 
p. 415). What really has happened here, is that Wagner has taken a Gottfriedian metaphor, 
death for “love potion,” and transformed it into a real theme, thereby indeed, as Chamber- 
lain says, metamorphosing the story in its fundamental structure. 








iat. 
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and the extinction of light. For as the night is used for the consummation 
of love, so the day, with remarkable consistency" represents all that 
stands in the way of such consummation: prudence, convention, honor, 
the power of King Marke, the unattainable splendor of Isolde, Isolde’s 
hate, the enmity of Tristan, misunderstandings, mali-:e, envy, anxiety, 
separation, discovery, pain and suffering, and above all, and including 
all: life, as the opposite of death, the death which they desire and which 
is to unite them in love. More than a fourth of all the lines of Tristan and 
of Isolde in the drama are taken up with the play upon these metaphors, 
The use of the dominant, in this case, then, is conscious and carefully 
prepared by the poet in the torch-extinction scene, in fact, it would al- 
most seem that this form of signalling'* was invented by Wagner for the 
express purpose of introducing his metaphor, so that here we have the 
metaphor creating the event, instead of the event producing the meta- 
phor in more or less subconscious operation. And sc the event also has 
much less significance for the whole than, for instance, the sea in Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 

5. Kleist’s Penthesilea—The high-powered imagery of this play is 
dominated by the sun, which casts its blazing splendor on Achilles, the 
object of the heroine’s dreams (1035). Like a sunrise in the spring he 
comes up over the mountain in his chariot: “So geht die Sonne prachtvoll 
an einem heitern Friihlingstage auf’ (368 f.), so he appears to his Myr- 
midons. For Penthesilea herself, the figure must be intensified: “‘ze/n- 
tausend Sonnen diinken, zu einem Glutball eingeschmelzt, so glanzvoll nicht, 


4 Even the comparison of Isolde to the sun, a simile of which Gottfried is very fond 
(Tristan und Isolde, ll. 9456-64, 10899 ff., 11025 ff., 12569 ff.), is reversed by Wagner's 
Tristan into negative meaning: “Der Tag! der Tag! Der dich umgliss, Dahin, wo sie Der 
Sonne glich In hehrster Ehren Glanz und Licht Isolde mir entriickt!”’ (1063-69). But this 
mystic glorification of night and its corollary, the negation of light and day, this reversing 
of the traditional value of these metaphors, runs counter to the habit and spirit of the 
language and is difficult to carry through consistently. Neither Wagner nor Novalis, to 
whom Wagner is indebted for this his Tristan-dominant, have succeeded entirely, but 
have occasionally slipped into the manner of giving to light its positive value. Thus Isolde 
bursts into a glorification of the light and fire of love: Die im Busen mir die Glut entfacht, 
Die mir das Herze brennen macht, Die mir als Tag der Seele lacht, Frau Minne will, es 
werde Nacht, Dass hell sie dorten leuchte (946-955), just as Novalis uses Sonne for his 
beloved and for God’s countenance at the end of the first, third and fifth of the “Hymnen 
an die Nacht.”—For Wagner’s indebtedness to Novalis’ Hymnen, cp. Arthur Priifer, 
“Novalis’ Hymnen in ihren Beziehungen zu Wagner,” Wagner-Jahrbuch, hrsg. von Lud- 
wig Frankenstein, I. 1906, pp. 290 ff. and Rosemary Park, ‘“‘Das Bild von Richard Wag- 
ners Tristan und Isolde in der deutschen Literatur,” Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitat 
Kéln, Nr. 9, 1935. 

% Gottfried uses a very different signal 1. 14427. On the other hand, he has a similar 
motif in the hiding of the lights with a chess-board or curtains (13510, 13590, 15140), and 
this may have suggested Wagner’s invention. 
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als ein Sieg mir iiber ihn” (631-633). Eight times Achilles is likened to the 
sun (368, 630, 1061, 1204, 1341 f., 1539 and 1545, 1787, 2207) and twice 
Penthesilea herself (1754 f., 2092); then there are half a dozen other sun 
metaphors and metonymies (439, 708, 754, 803, 1508). They all form 
part of a mass of metaphors which might be called the firmament group: 


wie aus dem Firmament geholt (183); Himmel, Atherreich, Sterne, Mond, Ge- 
wolke, Gewitterwolken, Windzug, Nachtwind, Windsbraut, Sturmwind, Ge- 
witter, Blitz, wetterflammend, Wetterstrahl, Vernichtungsstrahl, Donner- 
krachen, Donnersturz, Donnerkeile, Gipfel, Flug, Tag, Nacht, Schatten, Chaos— 


these are the elements of a hyperbolic imagery which pervades the whole 
play. It comprises some 80 metaphors, about a fourth of the total number. 

But the Penthesilea also has a subdominant, a second group of about 
50 specimens: metaphors and similes from the animal world.’® From the 
three-hundred verses I cite: Wélfe, verbissen, Kentaurin, Sphinx, Dogge, 
Hirsche, Wild, seine Lippe schiumt, wie in der Schlinge, Fliigel. The 
favorite animal is the hound with six repetitions in the play. It stands out 
among the animal group, as does the sun in the firmament group. Both 
appear visibly upon the scene and so, like Wagner’s torch-extinction and 
Grillparzer’s ocean, give a concrete basis for the metaphor. But these 
metaphors have a deeper significance in their connection with the soul 
life of the heroine— and this tragedy has been rightly called one of the 
inner life—for its is these two metaphors which mark the points where 
the heroine’s mind becomes confused (“‘Gefiihlsverwirrung”’). They con- 
stitute the channels of the transitions from her sanity to her insanity, 
first: when, imagining herself a giant, she would heap Ossa upon Ida, 
that she might seize the Sun-god and pull him down to her: Bei seinen 
goldnen Flammenhaaren zog’ ich zu mir hernieder ihn... . Helios, 
Wenn er am Scheitel mir voriiberfleucht (1384 ff.). Her mind has lost 
the distinction between metaphor and reality, between Achilles, the ob- 
ject of her desire, and the sun, his metaphoric image." She sees this image 
at her feet, reflected in the river, and loses consciousness. This first lapse 
passes with her awakening. The second is fata]. It takes the course of the 
second dominant, and the metaphor of the hound becomes gruesome real- 
ity. Thus the dominant metaphors become deadly factors in this story 
of the crashing of a soul unequal to the strain of her conflicting emotions. 

These examples may suffice to establish the principle, which, as even 


This seems to be a favorite type with Kleist, according to Minde-Pouet, Heinrich von 
Kleist, seine Sprache und sein Stil (Weimar, 1897), pp. 158 f., 167 f. 

1 The relation of the metaphor to this hallucination is pointed out by Fritz Kanter, 
Der bildliche Ausdruck in Kleists “Penthesilea” (Jena Diss., 1913), pp. 55 f. So also Helene 
Hermann, Zs. f. Asth. u. allg. Kunstw., xvi, 297, points out that the hound metaphor 
anticipates the final horror. 
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this cursory glance at them shows, seems to manifest itself in a variety of 
ways worthy of closer study. The purpose of this article is to take up one 
specimen for a closer observation of its operation, and for this purpose | 
have chosen Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. In the great wealth of 
imagery in which this book abounds, one group of metaphors and similes 
stands out, and that is the group taken from sickness, bodily pain, and 
death. 

The importance of sickness and death as themes in the story of Wer- 
ther hardly needs demonstration. They run through the whole book from 
the lament for “die arme Leonore” (the extent of whose tragedy we can 
only guess at) in the first letter, to the “‘man fiirchtete fiir Lottes Leben” 
in the closing lines. Werther’s suicide is the principal theme, the most 
important event and climax of the whole development. Over a period of 
eighteen months we are made to share in his reflections on life and death, 
in the growth of his despair of happiness in this life, in the gradual matur- 
ing of his decision to die. His imagination anticipates the sensation of the 
body in the chillness of the grave and the flight of the soul into the king- 
dom of God. We see him taking leave of his loved ones in endless fare- 
wells and making all arrangements for his departure, even to the detailed 
instructions for his burial. And finally we are spared none of the bloody 
details of the gruesome act itself. But the themes of death and suffering 
are by no means confined to the hero. Among the secondary and minor 
characters of the book disease and death run riot. Many of the latter 
serve primarily as examples to display in the human race the death and 
destruction which Werther bemoans in nature (76.13).!* Lotte nurses a 
dying woman (42.7, 48.20, 52.2) and gossips with her friend about some 
very serious cases of their acquaintance (125.20 f). The old parson, whom 
she and Werther visit, has coughing symptoms (46.14) and is dead when 
they return the following year (122.12). The new parson, his successor, 
has a wife whose health is in a bad way (122.13), and who has killed the 
two grand old nut-trees (122.2), which grieves Werther as deeply almost 
as the loss of human life. The woman of Wahlheim loses her little boy 
Hans, and her husband gets the fever (114.7-13). The young peasant, in 
whose love affair Werther has been so delighted, commits murder (118.16, 
144.28, 145.16, 146.10). A former clerk of Lotte’s father falls into a fever 
and loses his mind over his passion for her (135.21, 138). Even the dis- 
agreeable ambassador is “‘unpass” (89.2), Lotte’s father is confined to his 
room by an illness (143.9, 145.3), Lotte herself is in danger of her liie 
(191.22), and Albert is wished dead (114.21, 160.14). Then there are 
those already dead before the story opens: Graf von M., in whose garden 
Werther nurses his sentimentality (7.7), Lotte’s mother, whose death is 


% Page and line numbering according to Vol. xrx of the Weimar edition. 
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so often the subject of discussion (13.28 f; 63.10 f, 83.12, 85.4, 85.28, 
180.20), and Werther himself has lost a very dear friend in his youth 
(12.18 f, 178.21 f). Finally we have the discussion and reading of Ossian 
with the translation of a passage in which sixty per cent of the sentences 
have reference to death and the dead and the spirits of the dead. Thus 
the one great theme of the doom and gloom of death and disease saturates 
the invention of the book, and it will not be surprising if we find these 
ever-present ideas of the writer’s mind reéchoed in his metaphors. 

In turning now to these metaphors, it is to be noted, first of all, that 
Goethe has consciously selected for his title, a word applicable to both 
the physical and the moral spheres of experience, a term which from its 
very origin apparently comprises the physical hardships and discom- 
forts of travel on the one hand, and homesickness and other attendant 
suffering of the soul on the other. And this bilateral function it retains 
to the present day, moving in both spheres in equal proportion, as can 
be seen by glancing at the common objects oi the verb “leiden” given in 
New High German dictionaries.!® This word, then, by its nature, shows 
a certain kinship with metaphor in that it suggests two spheres of ex- 
perience at once. It is a common synonym for “disease” and “pain,” 
especially when used in the plural, and if Goethe’s title is, as it seems to 
me, a conscious echo of “the passion of Christ,” “die Leiden Christi,’ 
then it also bears a suggestion of the physical suffering brought to mind 
by that phrase. But Werther himself shows no symptoms of any physical 
malady," he does not, like Rousseau’s Julie, suffer bodily illness from 
unhappy love, his “Leiden” are purely mental, and so the title seems, 
at first sight, to use the word entirely in its moral significance. But 
Goethe was clearly conscious of both spheres of meaning. This, I think, 
will become very evident from the metaphoric material to be given be- 
low, and it appears further from a clearcut differentiation of the two 
meanings by Werther himself the first time he uses the word: “Hier ist 
also die Frage, ob einer . . . das Mass seines Leidens ausdauern kann, es 


Grimm and Sanders give: Anfechtung, Angst, Durst, Frost, Gewalt, Hitze, Hohn, 
Hunger, Kalte, Krankheit, Kriankungen, Mangel, Nachteil, Not, Pein, Plagen, Schaden, 
Schiffbruch, Schimpf, Schmach, Schmerzen, Schrecken, Strafe, Streiche, den Tod, Triibsal, 
etwas Unangenehmes, Unannehmlichkeiten, eine Unbill, Ungemach, Ungliick, Unrecht, 
Verachtung, Verfolgung, Verlust, Verspottung, Weh.—Exactly one-half of these are 
physiological and half spiritual. 

* Werther himself compares his suffering to that of the Savior: “Und ward der Kelch 
dem Gott vom Himmel auf seiner Menschenlippe zu bitter, warum soll ich grosstun und 
mich stellen, als schmeckte er mir siiss?”’ (130.22, cf. also 131.5). 

" By which I do not mean that Werther is not a neurotic person; the pathological 
character of his mind has been recognized from Goethe on down, and is analyzed in detail 
by Ernst Feise, “Werther als nervéser Charakter,” Germanic Review, t, 185-253. 
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mag nun moralisch oder kérperlich sein” (68.26). The choice of this 
word for the title, therefore, seems to me significant for our subject. It 
announces, albeit in a somewhat veiled and indistinct form, the theme 
which is to dominate both the story and the imagery of its language: the 
analogy and relationship of physical and mental suffering.” 

This theme is brought out in full force and developed in detail in 
what I should like to call the keynote letter of the book. It is the letter 
from which we have just quoted. Werther’s letter of August 12, 1771, 
giving the discussion of suicide which has taken place between Werther 
and Albert. Albert looks upon suicide as evidence of mental derange- 
ment: he calls it folly (téricht, 65.19), intoxication, insanity. Werther 
resents this attitude as pharisaical and gives vent to his anger ina meta- 
phoric and hyperbolic play upon these words: 


Ach, ihr verniinftigen Leute! rief ich lachelnd aus. Leidenschaft! Trunkenheit! 
Wahnsinn! Ich bin mehr als einmal trunken gewesen, und meine Leidenschaften 
waren nie weit vom Wahnsinn, und beides reut mich nicht; denn ich habe in 
meinem Masse begreifen lernen, wie man alle ausserordentlichen Menschen, die 
etwas Grosses, etwas unmdglich Scheinendes wirkten, von jeher fiir Trunkene 
und Wahnsinnige ausschreien musste. Aber auch im gemeinen Leben ist’s uner- 
triiglich, fast einem jeden bei halbweg einer freien, edlen, unerwarteten Tat 
nachrufen zu héren: Der Mensch ist trunken, der ist ndrrisch! Schimt euch, ihr 
Niichternen! Schimt euch, ihr Weisen! (66.23-67.15.) 


What is needed, he argues, is the sympathetic understanding of such an 
act and its causes: 


Habt ihr deswegen die inneren Verhiltnisse einer Handlung erforscht, wisst ihr 
mit Bestimmtheit die Ursachen zu entwickeln, warum sie geschah, warum sie 
geschehen musste? (65.25.) 


Suicide, he says, is no less cowardly (Albert had called it “Schwache, 
leichter als ein qualvolles Leben standhaft ertragen,’’ 67.17) than dying 
of a fever: 

ich finde es ebenso wunderbar zu sagen, der Mensch ist feige, der sich das 


22 Among the early readers of the book, the double meaning of the word is immediatels 
sensed, for instance, by Wieland, who informs his readers in the Teutsche Merkur, Dec. 
1774, that they will find here “nicht Leiden in dem Sinne, wie sonst die Romanhelden zu 
Wasser und zu Lande tausend Fahrlichkeiten auszustehen hatten, sondern ein Gemilde 
eines inneren Seelenkampfes”—quoted by J. W. Appell, Werther und seine Zeit, 4th ed. 
(1896), p. 130. The English translators, on the other hand, who have consistently used the 
word “sorrows”—see B. Q. Morgan, Bibliogr. of German Lit. in Eng. Translation, Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies, No. 16 (Madison, 1922)—instead of “suffering,’’ in spite of the fact 
that the earliest among them seem to have worked from French texts, where Baron de 
S(eckendorf) at least, had given them a good lead with the word “‘souffrances” (Goedekes 
Grdr. tv, 3d ed., pp. 201 ff.), have missed this semi-metaphoric effect. 
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Leben nimmt, als es ungehérig ware, den einen Feigen zu nennen, der an einem 
bésartigen Fieber stirbt (68.28). 


Here, then, we have the dominant simile. It is, for Werther, the means by 
which we can arrive at an understanding of suicide. Anticipating the 
tragic end of the book, just as the fire metaphor in Empedokles, it be- 
comes the principal theme of this letter as it is elaborated by its author 
with great care. He would have us consider the mental processes leading 
to suicide as perfect analogues to the physiological processes of a mortal 
disease, and proceeds to give us the third term of the comparison, the 
common ground of the two processes, the “‘Idee’’ of the simile, as Goethe 
later called it,” in the abstract formulation of his thesis: 


Du gibst mir zu, wir nennen das eine Krankheit zum Tode, wodurch die Natur 
so angegriffen wird, dass teils ihre Krifte verzehrt, teils so ausser Wirkung 
gesetzt werden, dass sie sich nicht wieder aufzuhelfen, durch keine gliickliche 
Revolution den gewéhnlichen Umlauf des Lebens wieder herzustellen fahig ist 
(69.4 f). Lass uns das auf den Geist anwenden, 


he says, and goes on to elaborate his simile: 


Vergebens, dass der gelassene, verniinftige Mensch den Zustand des Ungliick- 
lichen iibersieht, vergebens, dass er ihm zuredet! Ebenso wie ein Gesunder, der 
am Bette des Kranken steht, ihm von seinen Kraften nicht das geringste einflissen 
kann (69.17 f). 


He then exemplifies his thesis with the story of the suicide girl (69.22 f.), 
describing in full detail her mental anguish and despair in her desertion 
by her lover and its inevitable end in death, and closing with a return 
to his thesis and comparison, his Q.E.D.: 


Sieh, Albert, das ist die Geschichte so manches Menschen! Und sag’, ist das nicht 
~ der Fall der Krankheit? Die Natur findet keinen Ausweg aus dem Labyrinth der 
verworrenen und widersprechenden Krifte, und der Mensch muss sterben. 
Wehe dem, der zusehen und sagen kénnte: Die Torin! hatte sie gewartet, hatte 
sie die Zeit wirken lassen. .. . Das ist eben als wenn einer sagte: Der Tor, stirbt 
am Fieber! hatte er gewartet, bis seine Krifte sich erholt, seine Safte sich verbessert, 
der Tumult seines Blutes sich gelegt hdtten: alles wire gut gegangen, und er lebte bis 
auf den heutigen Tag (71.12 f.).* 


* “Tie Symbolik verwandelt die Erscheinung in Idee, die Idee in ein Bild und so, dass 
die Idee im Bild immer unendlich wirksam bleibt . . .”—Spriiche in Prosa, Weimar ed., 
XLvim, 206. 

* The whole discussion, and the sickness simile in particular, are an imitation of the 
suicide debate in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, Part 11, 21st and 22nd letter, but Werther’s 
argument is made on a different stand from Rousseau’s debaters. The unhappy St. Preux 
also considers himself in the light of a sick man, who would end his pains by death: “Le 
congé n’est-il pas dans le mal-étre? En quelque lieu qu’il (dieu) me place, soit dans un corps, 
soit sur la terre, c’est pour y rester autant que je suis bien, et pour en sortir dés que j’y 
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Albert finds the formulation of the thesis too general (zu allgemein ge- 
sprochen, 69.22), and indeed we observe that Werther has begged the 
question by very carefully couching his statement in such general and 
metaphoric terms as may be applied to the moral world as well as the 
physiological : 

Natur, ausser Wirkung gesetzt, wiederherzustellen, faihig; Krifte, verzehrt sich, 
aufzuhelfen, Revolution, Umlauf des Lebens [suggesting the circulation of the 
blood], Die Natur findet keinen Ausweg aus dem Labyrinthe der verworrenen und 
widersprechenden Kriafte. 


It is in the nature of metaphor to mean whatever you choose to make it 
mean, and Werther is trying to kill two birds with one stone. To him 
these terms are all one, these statements equally true whether they be 
applied to the mental or to the physical world, and here lies the funda- 
mental difference between the two men: Albert carefully distinguishes 
the two spheres, to Werther they are one and the same,” he is not con- 
scious to what extent his language is metaphoric, and his terms are fluc- 
tuating, and so he cannot prevail upon his discriminating friend to ac- 
cept his view. 

But this, the most important simile, which becomes the dominant of 
the book, does not stand alone in this letter. Werther’s entire discussion 
is shot through with expressions based on the interaction and inter- 
changeability of the moral and the physical. The girl’s mental experience 
is given in terms of physical and physiological: 
all ihre vorigen Freuden [which consist in spazieren gehen, tanzen, 70.2f.] werden 
ihr nach und nach unschmackhaft . . . einen Menschen, auf den sie alle ihre Hoff- 
nungen wirft...ihr Verlangen sieht gerade nach dem Zweck... das Gliick 





suis mal,” But for Werther death is the result of the disease, for St. Preux it is the cure: 
“En effet, pourquoi seroit-il permis de se guérir de la goutte et non de la vie? . .. S’il est 
pénible de mourir, qu’est-ce 4 dire? Les drogues font-elles plaisir de prendre? Qu’on me 
montre donc comment il est plus permis de se délivrer d’un mal passager en faisant de 
remédes que d’un mal incurable en s’dtant la vie, et comment on est moins coupable d’ user 
de quinguina pour la fiévre que d’opium pour la pierre.” —As for Bomston, Werther reverses 
his argument completely in his equation of moral and physical ills, for Bomston had made 
it a point to cite them as opposites: “‘Considére un moment le progrés naturel des maux 
de l’Ame directement opposé au progrés des maux du corps, comme les deux substances 
sont opposées par leur nature. Ceux-ci s’invétérent, s’empirent en vieillissant, et détruisent 
enfin cette machine mortelle. Les autres, au contraire, altérations externes et passagéres 
d’un étre immortel et simple, s’effacent insensiblement et le laissent dans sa forme originelle 
que rien ne sauroit changer.”—These similes form only one argument among many for 
St. Preux and Bomston, while Werther concentrates entirely on his one idea, so that it 
has a much greater importance in the discussion. 

* Hans Gose, Goethe’s “Werther’’ (1921), pp. 46, 89 f., sees in this “ethischen Naturalis- 
mus” a basic idea of the book. 
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antreffen. .. . Wiederholtes Versprechen, kiihne Liebkosungen umfangen ganz 
ihre Seele. .. . Erstarrt, ohne Sinne, steht sie vor einem Abgrunde . . . und blind, 
in die Enge gepresst von der entsetzlichen Not ihres Herzens, stiirzt sie sich hin- 
unter, um ein einem rings umfangenden TJ ode [Fluss!] alle ihre Qualen zu er- 
sticken (70.10-71.10). 


And so throughout the letter, corporal acts and conditions are used as 
metaphors for mental: 


sich in den Freuden der Liebe verlieren (66.16); Unsere Gesetze selbst, diese kalt- 
blittigen Pedanten, halten ihre Strafe suriick (66.17—); wie Ideen sich bei ihm 
festsetzen, bis endlich eine wachsende Leidenschaft ihn aller ruhigen Sinnes- 
krafte beraubt (69.13). 


Metaphors which may be taken either in the moral or the physical sense 
run through the whole letter: ‘‘Die menschliche Natur hat ihre Grenzen, 
kann Freude, Leid, Schmerzen bis auf einen gewissen Grad ertragen und 
geht zu Grunde, sobald der tiberstiegen ist ’’ (68.24); “wenn die Grenzen 
der Menschheit drdngen” (72.6). Some words clearly occur in both 
meanings; compare: “‘einen Menschen antreffen” (70.11), “das Gliick 
antreffen”’ (70.19); “‘die Verzweiflung wiirde sich gelegt haben” (71.18), 
“bis der Tumult seines Blutes sich gelegt hitte’’ (71.23). Albert says in 
a moral sense: “du tiberspannst alles,’ and Werther himself: “‘sie ist bis 
auf den héchsten Grad gespannt’”’ (70.27), and then again he uses it in 
the physical sense: “Ein Mensch, der iiber dem Schrecken, das Feuer 
sein Haus ergriffen hat, alle Kriifte gespannt fiihlt” (68.4). This double 
meaning of words like Spannung, Starke, Schwdche, creates confusion in 
Werther’s argument: “‘wenn Anstrengung [physiological] Starke ist, 
warum soll Uberspannung [mental] das Gegenteil sein?” (68.9f.). But 
Albert means Schwiche, Uberspannung in a moral sense and consequently 
rejects Werther’s examples as inapplicable. Let us look at these examples: 


Ein Volk, das unter dem unertriiglichen Joch eines Tyrannen seufzt, darfst du 
das schwach heissen, wenn es endlich aufgirt und seine Ketten zerreisst?* Ein 
Mensch, der iiber dem Schrecken, dass Feuer sein Haus ergriffen hat, alle Krifte 
gespannt fiihlt und mit Leichtigkeit Lasten wegtragt, die er bei ruhigem Sinn 
kaum bewegen kann; Einer, der in der Wut der Beleidigung es mit sechsen auf- 
nimmt und sie iiberwiltigt, sind die schwach zu nennen? (67.28-68.8.) 


What he is citing is not moral strength, as against Albert’s moral ‘‘weak- 
ness,” but physical strength resulting from psychic conditions, examples 
of the interaction of the psychic and the physiological. And the letter 
mentions more such physiological effects of psychic processes: “das 
Midchen, das nichts hért, nichts sieht, nichts fihlt, als ihn, den einzigen”’ 


% Mixed metaphor (Joch, aufgirt, Ketten zerreisst) is another symptom of Werther’s 
unconscious use of metaphor. 
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(70.14); “ihr Geliebter verlisst sie. Erstarri, ohne Sinne, steht sie vor 
einem Abgrunde . . . und blind” (71.1 f); “unter dem Joch eines Tyran- 
nen seufzen’’ (68.1). Physical gestures and acts are used to convey the 
emotional states behind them: “‘sie streckt die Arme aus, all ihre Wiinsche 
zu umfassen” (70.27; cf. 66.11, 64.28, 66.6, 64.7). The whole suicide dis- 
cussion is started by a gesture which reveals Werther’s line of thought: 
“mit einer auffahrenden Gebdrde driickte ich mir die Miindung der Pistole 
tibers rechte Auge an die Stirn”’ (65.14 f). This train of thought originates 
when Werther catches sight of the pistols (64.7), which brings us to the 
use of vision for thought-processes: “Sieh den Menschen an in seiner 
Eingeschrinktheit” (69.12); “ein Miadchen, das keine Aussicht von 
Vergniigen kannte”’ (69.28); “alles its Finsternis um sie her, keine A us- 
sicht, keine Ahnung! . . . Sie sieht nicht die weite Welt, die vor ihr liegt” 
(71.2 f; cf. 72.1, 71.25). 

Thus we see in this letter a use of language which everywhere points 
to the interrelation of the moral and physical being, and which in its 
metaphor substitutes the latter for the former. This serves as a general 
basis for the particular and outstanding image of sickness and death as 
applicable to the inner life, a simile here set forth in bold relief and in full 
detail, extending over three pages of text. Thus the keynote letter is an 
elaboration and explanation of what the author concentrates in the title 
word “Leiden.” On the other hand, it may be called an epitome, sty |is- 
tically speaking, of the whole book, for the same types of metaphor which 
we have found on these few pages in such profusion will be seen to pre- 
vail everywhere, flavoring its style on almost every page. 

Werther offers a striking contrast in this respect to the “Elective Ai- 
finities.”” Die Wahlverwandtschaften, like Werther, announces a dominant 
idea in its metaphoric title. Like Werther, it develops this idea in detail 
in a keynote chapter early in the novel, and this idea is henceforth ever 
present in the reader’s mind as events progress. It is chapter Iv of the 
first book, in which Eduard and the Captain initiate Charlotte into the 
peculiarities of chemical nomenclature by pointing cut the analogy in the 
behavior of chemical compounds to that of human beings in their socia! 
relationships, especially in matrimony. If we count repetitions, there are 
some seventy expressions in this conversation in which chemicals are 
more or less animated and personified into the likeness of human beings: 


Verwandtschaften, sich begegnen, zusammentreten, fremd nebeneinander ver- 
harren, sich einander abweisen, ergreifen, suchen, fassen, Neigung, (Vereini- 
gungs-)lust, Blutsverwandtschaft, Grade der Verwandtschaft, zart, innig ver- 
bunden, entflichen, Wahl, vorziehen, Gnade ihnen Gott! mich dauert, arm, sich 
herumtreiben muss, es kommt nur auf sie an, hat gut reden, versorgt, ausge- 
trieben, manche Not haben, unterkommt, galante Behandlung, gesellen, !eer 
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ausgehen, verlassen, fahren lassen, fliehen, zur Tatigkeit innerlich immer bereit, 
Teilnahme, hervortreten, ewiges Leben, Sinn und Verstand, Fremde, alte Be- 
kannte, die Menschen, Sozietiten, die Massen, die Stainde, Berufsbestimmungen. 


The process is then humorously reversed by Eduard, who proceeds to 
treat the persons in the group as chemicals: “Am Ende bin ich in deinen 
Augen der Kalk, der vom Hauptmann, als einer Schwefeisdure, ergriffen, 
deiner anmutigen Gesellschaft entzogen und in einen refraktiren Gips 
verwandelt wird” (Weimar ed., xx, 54.5). The word ergriffen has here 
undergone even a double transfer, from the human sphere to the chemical 
and back to the human, and there are half a dozen more that have gone 
the same way: “Mir sind leider Fille genug bekannt,’’ says Charlotte, 
“wo eine innige, unaufléslich scheinende Verbindung zweier Wesen durch 
gelegentliche Zugesellung eines dritten aufgehoben und eins der erst so 
schén verbundenen ins lose Weite hinausgetrieben wird” (54. 21). We 
see here, as in Werther, a painstaking choice of words of a sufficiently 
general character to cover both spheres of the comparison; like Wesen 
and unauflislich scheinende Verbindung in the sentence quoted, we find 
further: Verhdlinis, sich verbinden, Scheidung, Naturen, dienen. The 
consciousness of the double application of these words, at times almost 
giving the effect of puns (Scheidung!), relates them to metaphor, and 
they may again be considered as representing the ‘“‘Idee” in much the 
same way as Werther’s thesis. This tendency to abstraction culminates 
finally in the recourse to algebraic symbols: AB+CD—AD-+CB, a 
formula which is promptly referred by Eduard to the human sphere: 


wollen wir diese Formel als Gleichnisrede betrachten. . . . Du stellst das A vor, 
Charlotte, und ich dein B. .. . Das C ist ganz deutlich der Kapitan, der mich 
fiir diesmal dir einigermassen entzieht. Nun ist es billig, dass, wenn du nicht ins 
Unbestimmte entweichen sollst, dir fiir ein D gesorgt werde, und das ist ohne 
Frage das liebenswiirdige Dimchen Ottilie, gegen deren Anndherung du dich 
nicht langer verteidigen darfst (56. 17), 


—a jest which is taken up once more at the end of the fifth chapter. 
The metaphoric theme announced in the title has thus been fully 
elaborated in the keynote chapter, and the reader is prepared to observe 
the chemical reactions between the actors of the book. So far the arrange- 
ment is exactly analogous to that in Werther. But there the analogy stops. 
The comparison between chemicals and human beings in the Verbin- 
dungen and Scheidungen does not dominate the language of the book as a 
whole, as the images of sickness and death color the language of Werther. 
The words Verbindung and Scheidung occur frequently enough, but 
rarely are they used in such a way as to recall definitely their applicabil- 
ity to chemistry. Discussions of matrimony, descriptions of the changing 
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relations between Eduard, Charlotte, Ottilie and the Captain fill many 
pages and not infrequently make use of simile and metaphor. We find 
a great variety of figurative expressions applied or compared to marital 
relationships: 

Kredit und Debet (6.15), zupfen und zerren (18.9), ein guter Kapellmeister und 
eine kluge Hausfrau bleiben im Takt (27.22), wohltatige Wirkung des Smaragds, 
Augentrost (68.6), Schritt halten im Tanze (76.26), Niederlegen einer Scheide- 
wand (84.4), Verbindung der Steine durch Kalk (97.19), (In der Welt) wird hinter 
dem Vorhang weitergespielt, nicht in der Komédie (111.26), Ein Ubel, heilbar 
oder nicht (170.6-), Genesung (194.4-6), 


and others in similar variety, some two dozen in all. Similes and meta- 
phors from the chemical or scientific sphere also occur, but they in no 
way dominate the language. I find only five?’ in the entire book, while 
in Werther the similes and metaphors taken from sickness and death 
saturate the language throughout. 

Returning, then, to Werther: We see the image of death recurring 
again and again in a variety of figures. As of the girl cited to illustrate 
his argument, so he speaks of himself as dying from a disease: 


Und kannst du von dem Ungliicklichen, dessen Leben unter einer schleichenden 
Krankheit unaufhaltsam allmdhlich abstirbt, kannst du von ihm verlangen, er 
solle durch einen Dolchstoss der Qual auf einmal ein Ende machen? Und raubt 
das Ubel, das ihm die Kréfte verzehrt, ihm nicht auch zugleich den Mut sich davon 
zu befreien? (61.22.) 


Lotte’s charms, like those of Rousseau’s Julie, are a deadly poison: 


Sie sieht nicht, sie fiihlt nicht, dass sie ein Gift bereitet, das mich 2u Grunde richten 
wird; und ich, mit welcher Wollust schliirfe ich den Becher aus, den sie mir zu 
meinem Verderben reicht (131.11 f). 


He likens himself to a woman dying in poverty: 


Nun sitze ich hier, wie ein altes Weib, das ihr Holz von Zaéunen stoppelt und 
ihr Brot an den Tiiren, um ihr hinsterbendes, freudeloses Dasein noch einen Au- 
genblick zu verlangern (152.9 f). 


He sees himself as dead or partially dead: 


und dies Herz ist jetzt fot (128.11); meine Kriifte vermodern ungenutzt (12.14): 


his writing is: 
der kalte, tote Buchstabe (84.5). 

27 Personen im Gleichgewicht (25.12); eine Leidenschaft wie in ein Gefiss aufnehmen ... 
dieses neue Ingrediens verursacht Gdrung und schwillt schiumend tiber den Rand (£0.16); 


wie ein Sauerteig, der seine Ansteckung fortpflanst (106.27 f.); Ansziehung (287.10); An- 
siehungskraft (396.7). 
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He feels like a ghost haunting the happy site of his life: 


Mir ist es, wie es einem Geiste sein miisste, der in das ausgebrannte, zerstirte Schloss 
suriickkehrte, das er als bliihender Fiirst einst bebaut und... sterbend seinem 
Sohn hinterlassen hatte (15.5 f). 


Verzehren and Verschlingen are favorite concepts: 


eine elende Empfindung, die alle deine Krifte verzehren muss (61.20, cf. 75.28, 
142.11, 411.20 f); Alles, alles verschlingt sich in dieser Aussicht (56.14, cf. 127.7). 


Death appears frequently as an emotional hyperbole or what has been 
called “Einstellungs-metapher’’ :?* 


ich gehe dariiber zu Grunde, ich erliege unter der Gewalt der Herrlichkeit dieser 
Erscheinungen (8.24): Schwur, dass ein Madchen, das ich liebte, mir nie mit 
einem andern walzen sollte, ... und wenn ich driiber zu Grunde gehen miisste 
(32.28); Und wie sie mich auf dem Wege schalt iiber den zu warmen Anteil an 
allem, und dass ich driiber zu Grunde gehen wiirde (48.17). 


Waltzing with Lotte makes the world seem to perish: 


Ich war kein Mensch mehr . . . dass alles ringsumher verging (32.21-24). Hatred, 
misery, despair are cast in the image of death. Gefallt{ Das Wort hasse ich auf 
den Tod (51.21); Ich sehe dieses Elendes kein Ende als das Grab (80.16); Ich 
glaubte zu vergehen (84.26); von allen Inversionen ist er ein Todfeind (91.25); 
mein Herz erstickte unter dem Zudringen (139.11); er wird mich noch umbringen 
(144.11); es war ihm, als ob er seinem innersten Dasein entsagen miisste (148.15); 
Wilhelm, ich weiss oft nicht, ob ich auf der Welt bin (79.23, cf. 97.6). 


As Werther’s pessimism grows, these hyperboles tend to take on the 
form of wishes, wishes to die and wishes to kill: 


zur Zeit, wo ich mir eine Kugel vor den Kopf schiessen méchte (55.6); da méchte 
man sich ein Messer ins Herz bohren (104.7); Ach, ich habe hundertmal ein Messer 
ergriffen, um diesem gedringten Herzen Luft su machen. Man erzahlt von einer 
edlen Art Pferde, die... sich selbst aus instinkt eine Ader aufbeissen, um sich 
zum Atem zu helfen. So ist mir’s oft; ich méchte mir eine Ader éffnen, die mir die 
ewige Freiheit schaffte (106.5 ff.); Ich méchte mir oft die Brust serreissen und das 
Gehirn einstossen (126.25); Ich wollte in den Krieg (111.12); diese Seligkeit, und 
dann untergegangen (133.7); Es hatte der letzte Augenblick meines Lebens sein sollen 
(179.5); Wie gern hatte ich mein Menschsein drum gegeben (151.20). 


Wishes to kill: 


Ich wollte, dass sich einer unterstiinde, mir es vorzuwerfen, dass ich ihm den 
Degen durch den Leib stossen kénnte (106.3 f.); Ich kénnte den Hund ermorden 
(122.3); Miisse der trostlos umkommen, der eines Kranken spottet (137.4); O 
meine Beste! in diesem Herzen ist es wiitend herumgeschlichen, oft—deinen 
Mann zu ermorden!—dich!—mich! (160.12). 


* Paul Feldkeller in Zs. f. Asth. u. allg. Kunstw., xxu, 147 f. 
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His preoccupation with the idea of death transforms his nature sense and 
makes him see death and destruction everywhere. His piecemeal dying 
is like the falling of autumn leaves (115.17). The river into which the sui- 
cide girl plunges is death itself (71.10), and drowning, of which there is a 
certain suggestion in verschlingen quoted above, is a favorite metaphor, 
which appears in a number of variations: “‘versank in dem Strome von 
Empfindungen, den sie in dieser Losung [Klopstock!] diber mich ausgoss” 
(36.23; versinken also 30.20, 54.17, 140.6, 149.21). Grandmother’s tale 
of the magnetic mountain ends in shipwreck and destruction, and fore- 
shadows his own doom “‘und die armen Elenden scheiterten zwischen (en 
tibereinander stiirzenden Brettern,” 58.19). The destructive power of na- 
ture serves as a simile for the conflict of genius vs. rules in art: 


den gelassenen Herren an beiden Seiten des Ufers [Regeln] wiirden ihre Garien- 
hiduschen, Tulpenbeete und Krautfelder su Grunde gehn, wenn der Strom des Genies 
ausbriche und in hohen Fluten hereinbrauste (19.1 ff.). 


With the feeling of drowning himself, the world seems to drown with him: 


da die Vergangenheit wie ein Blitz uber dem finstern A bgrunde der Zukunft leuch- 
tet und alles um mich her versinkt und mit mir die Welt untergeht—ist es da 
nicht die Stimme der unaufhaltsam hinabstiirzenden Kreatur, in den inneren 
Tiefen ihrer vergebens aufarbeitenden Krafte zu knirschen (130-27 f.). 


His pessimistic concentration on the destruction and destructive forces 
in nature reaches a first climax in the letter of August 18, one week after 
the suicide discussion: 


der Schauplatz des unendlichen Lebens verwandelt sich vor mir in den Abgrund 
des ewig offenen Grabes. Kannst du sagen: Das ist! da alles voriibergehi? . .. 
so selten die ganze Kraft seines Daseins ausdauert, ach! in den Strom fortgerissen, 
untergetaucht und an Felsen serschmettert wird [like the suicide girl!]? Da ist kein 
Augenblick, der nicht dich verzehrie und die Deinigen um dich her, kein Augen- 
blick, da du nicht ein Zerstérer bist, sein musst. Der harmloseste Spaziergang 
kostet tausend armen Wiirmchen das Leben, es serriittet ein Fusstritt die miib- 
seligen Gebiude der Ameisen und stampft eine kleine Welt in ein schmdhliches 
Grab (75.20); 


and so it continues to the end: 


diese Fluten, die eure Dorfer wegspiilen, diese Erdbeben, die eure Stidte verschlingen 
...die versehrende Kraft in dem All der Natur... nichts, das nicht seinen 
Nachbar, nicht sich selbst zerstérte. . . . Ich sehe nichts als ein ewig verschling- 
endes, ewig wiederkiuendes Ungeheuer. 


As we were able to observe in the light and darkness group of the J p/i- 
genie, the tendency of a concept to suggest its opposite is likely to pro- 
duce a complementary set of metaphors, when, as in these dominants, 
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an author continues to repeat and vary a single metaphoric idea. Where 
death is a dominant, the metaphoric use of life by contrast, and because 
it implies its opposite, is likely to appear. This is particularly noticeable 
in this letter of August 18th, from which we have been quoting. Werther’s 
vision of death and destruction in nature is here developed in contrast to 
the description of his former ‘‘Gefiihl an der lebendigen Natur’’ (73.17), 
in which the word Leben plays the outstanding part. It appears, in one 
form or another, six times in this letter: lebendig (73.18), beleben (74.5), 
Leben (74.14, 75.21), allbelebend (74.17), Lebenswonne (75.9). It appears 
elsewhere as lebhaft, Lebhaftigkeit, belebt, etc. (30.18, 42.15, 63.13, 67.26, 
70.4, 126.3, 189.11). It serves as a metaphor in a variety of ways, for 
the imagination, the memory, emotion, reality: 


wenn ich da sitze, so Jebt die patriarchalische Idee so lebhaft um mich, wie sie 
alle, die Altviter, am Brunnen Bekanntschaft machen und freien (9.19, cf. 
124.18); die Zeit, da mein Herz so allein war, lebte wieder vor mir auf (49.4, 
cf. 145.14); ware Liebe und Nachsicht unter ihnen lebendig geworden (182.26); 
Diese Liebe, diese Treue, diese Leidenschaft ist also keine dichterische Erfin- 
dung, sie lebt (118.23). 


This completes the death cycle. It is closely akin to the cycles of sick- 
ness and pain, which in turn form part of a larger mass of anatomical 


and physiological images of various sorts. They are extremely abundant 
in Werther’s style and will be treated in the conclusion of this article. 


(To be concluded) 


Max Diez 
Bryn Mawr College 
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MOTIVVERWANDTSCHAFT UND MOTIVVERWANDLUNG 
IN DER DEUTSCHEN NOVELLE DES 19. 
JAHRHUNDERTS 


IE Bewertung der deutschen Novelle als eigengesetzliche Kunst- 

form ist noch immer umstritten, da die Fiille von Theorien, die 
ihren Entwicklungsgang begleiten, bei manchem Forscher den Eindruck 
hinterlassen haben, als sei sie nur eine kiirzere und individuell wandel- 
bare Spielart der hohen Epik. Sie iibersehen dabei, daf die Kernsitze 
jener theoretischen Erérterungen bei allen scheinbaren Widerspriichen 
nur verschiedene Seiten der Novellenkomposition beleuchten und fiir 
die Scheidung der Novelle von andern epischen Formen ihre Giiltigkeit 
bewahren, wenn man ihren persénlichen und zeitbedingten Gehalt mit 
beriicksichtigt. Goethes betrachtendes Auge ruht auf dem Inhalt, wenn 
er die Novelle nichts anderes “als eine sich ereignete unerhérte Bege- 
benheit”! nennt. Tiecks romantisch-ironische Vielseitigkeit fiigt den 
“iiberraschenden Wendepunkt’” als Wesensmerkmal des Ablaufs einer 
solchen mehr oder weniger wunderbaren Begebenheit hinzu. Heyses 
technische Virtuositit prigt den Begriff der “Silhouette” fiir ihren iu- 
Beren Umrif und entlehnt von Boccaccios Novelle den ‘Falken”’ als 
Symbol fiir ihren kompositorischen Kern.? Wenn der nachdenklich- 
griibelnde Storm die Novelle als “die Schwester des Dramas und die 
strengste Form der Prosadichtung” bezeichnet, die “gleich dem Drama 
die tiefsten Probleme des Menschenlebens behandelt,’” so erfafit er ihre 
kunstphilosophische Bedeutung und stellt eine These auf, die erst in 
jiingster Zeit von Bruch und Pongs durchgefochten wurde, von Bruch 
als Analytiker der absoluten, von der Einzelerscheinung losgelésten 
Form,’ von Pongs als Synthetiker, der die Kausalitét im Schaffen des 
Dichters gleichzeitig mit den Forderungen der formalen Werte sieht. 


1 Goethe, Gespriche mit Eckermann, 29. Jan. 1827. 

2 Tieck, Ludwig, Schriften (1829), Bd. x1, Vorbericht z. 3. Lfg., S. Ixxxvi. 

* Heyse, Paul, Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse, 3. Aufl., S. 347 ff. (zit. Heyse, 
Bekenntnisse). 

Heyse, Paul, Deutscher Novellenschatz, 1871-76, Einleitg., S. xix-xx. 

* Der Briefwechsel zwischen Theodor Storm und Gottfried Keller, hrsg. v. A. Késter (Berlin, 
1904), (zit. Késter, Briefwechsel). 

Brief v. 14. Aug., S. 116; Auszug aus einer Rede Storms im Besitze Erich Schmidts, 
S. 119. 

5 Bruch, Bernhard, “Novelle und Tragédie: Zwei Kunstformen und Weltanschau- 
ungen,” Zs. f. Asthetik, xx (1928), 292-330. 

6 Pongs, Hermann, ‘“Méglichkeiten des Tragischen in der Novelle,” Jb. d. Kleistgesell- 
schaft 1931/32, hrsg. v. O. Walzel, S. 53 ff. (zit. Pongs, Méglichkeiten). 
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Pongs ist zu danken, daS er Entscheidendes zur Liésung der Streit- 
frage beitrug. Er erfaSt den Entwicklungsgang der Novelle’ von ihren 
Grundmotiven her, die ihrem Gehalte nach aus dem Erlebnis des Dich- 
ters oder geistigen Umweltsbewegungen erwachsen sein mégen, die aber 
zugleich auch rein kiinstlerisch-formale Funktionen erfiillen. Von innen 
heraus bestimmen sie den Wert der deutschen Novelle, der gerade darin 
beruht, daf sie nicht auf die Pointe hin gearbeitet ist, wie die romanische, 
sonder auf den geistig-symbolischen Gehalt einer Begebenheit, der als 
Grundmotiv das Erzihlte zusammenhilt. Wo dieses Grundmotiv sich 
zu einem falkenhaften Symbol verdichtet oder sich im Hauptcharakter 
oder in einer einzigen Handlung symbolhaft offenbart, ergibt sich die 
geschlossene Novellenform,® die mit oder ohne Rahmen in sich gerundet 
und vollendet ist; wenn aber das Grundmotiv iiber die Grenzen der 
realen Welt ins Wunderbare oder Traumhaft-Unwirkliche greift, in das 
Gebiet der reinen Phantasie, wie z.B. in den Novellen E.T.A. Hoffmanns, 
so entsteht eine offene Novellenform,’ die den Verfechtern der Pointe- 
Theorie als Zertriimmerung” erscheint, die sich aber notwendig aus der 
Natur des romantischen, mit den Sinnen nicht wahrenhmbaren Grund- 
motivs ergibt. Durch den Stimmungs-, Ideen- oder Phantasiegehalt 
wird von innen heraus eine kompositorische Einheit geschaffen, die den 
Einbruch des Wunderbaren und die Lésung vom Wunderbaren her 
gestattet." Kleist, der in seinen grofien Novellen die eigentiimlich straffe 
und doch lebendig wandelbare Komposition der geschlossenen Form 
schuf, wagt in seinem “Bettelweib von Locarno” sogar die Gestaltung 
eines schlechthin wunderbaren Vorgangs, ohne daf} die Geschlossenheit 
der Form verletzt wird. Der Grundgehalt liegt in der Unbedingtheit der 
Siihneforderung fiir eine begangene Schuld. Ein Urproblem der Mensch- 
heit wird beispielhaft gestaltet, das Grundmotiv verdichtet sich zum 
falkenhaften, aber nicht konkreten Symbol in dem Geriusch des schliir- 
fenden Ganges der Bettlerin, das von seinem Ursprung in der Schuld des 
Marchese—Verletzung des Mitleids mit der leidenden Kreatur—und 
dessen Siihne durch den Tod im Brande des Schlosses den Verlauf der 
Handlung in atemloser Steigerung der Affekte bestimmt.” Als Gegen- 


7 Pongs, Hermann, “Grundlagen der deutschen Novelle d. 19. Jhdts.,” Jb. d. Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifis (Frankfurt a. Main, 1930) (zit. Pongs, Grundlagen). 

8 Pongs, Grundlagen, S. 175, 191 ff. ® 4.a.0., S. 175, 184 ff. 

% y. Grolman, Adolf, “Die strenge Novellenform und die Problematik ihrer Zertriim- 
merung,” Zs. f. Deutschkunde (1929); vgl. auch Grolmans Artikel ‘“Novelle,” Reallexikon 
der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (1926-2s). u Pongs, Grundlagen, S. 212 ff 

2 Pongs, Grundlagen, S. 207 f. Pongs sieht im “Bettelweib” trotz der straffen Kom- 
position bereits eine Offnung der Novellenform durch Kleist, der ‘‘die sichere Vereinigung 
der geschlossenen Novellenform in ihrer Bezogenheit auf den Menschen mit ihrer vollen 
Offnung fiir das Metaphysisch-Wunderbare fiir die Novelle neu erobert habe. Damit mit 
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beispiel sei auf die verflieSend traumhafte Stimmung in Tiecks “Blon- 
dem Eckbert”’ hingewiesen, der ebenfalls das menschliche Urproblem 
von Schuld und Siihne beispielhaft gestaltet, aber das Grundmotiy 
nicht zu einem einzelnen Symbol verdichtet, sondern es in eine Vielhcit 
auflést, die traumhaft eins und alles zu sein scheint, dem transzendenten 
Sehnen der romantischen Weltanschauung entsprechend.” 

Eine solche Betrachtung vom Grundmotiv her erméglicht es dem 
Literarwissenschaftler, auch Rudolf Ungers Forderung nach Erfor- 
schung des Problemgehaltes der Kunstwerke im Sinne geistesgeschicht- 
licher Synthese zu erfiillen. Pongs selbst sieht nur das einzelne Kunst- 
werk als das Phinomen der Form, in welcher der Dichter den Ideenge- 
halt seines Ich und seiner Umwelt ausprigt. In seinen beiden Abhand- 
lungen iiber die Novelle ist die Auswahl und Zueinanderordnung seiner 
Beispiele von seinem Thema bedingt, nicht von der inneren Verwanct- 
schaft der Novellen durch ihren Grundmotivgehalt. Wenn er z.B. 
Schillers (1759) ‘‘Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre” (1787), Kleists 
(1777) “Michael Kohlhaas” (1808-10)'* und Droste-Hiilshoffs (1797) 
“Judenbuche” (1842)'? behandelt, so sind seine Deutungen der letzten 
beiden, gerade weil sie vom Grundmotiv her erfolgen und auf ihren tra- 
gischen Seinsgehalt zielen, unter den feinsten und verstindnisvollsten 
der heutigen literarischen Kritik. Bei Schillers Erzihlung aber ist die 
ZugehGrigkeit zum Novellentyp fraglich, die Wirkung des Grundmotivs 
auf Gehalt und Gestalt wird nicht offenbar, und so verurteilt er das 
Werk um seiner unausgepragten Form willen, obgleich er seinen dyna- 
mischen Gehalt anerkennt. Er geht nicht den einen Schritt von der 
monographischen Auslegung des Grundmotivgehalts zur phanomenolo- 
gischen Synthese des gestalteten Urproblems. 

Unger verlangt, da die Literaturgeschichte Problemgeschichte sein 
soll, damit sie eine ““Phinomenologie der auf ihrem Gebiete erwachsen- 





P. aber die Form mit einem vorwiegend inhaltlich gerichteten Mafstabe einer realistischen 
Kunstanschauung und betrachtet die Offnung nicht als eine Frage der Komposition, 
sondern als eine des Stoffes an sich. Gehalt und Gestalt sind voneinander abhangig un: 
wechselseitig bedingt, sie sollten aber bei der Analyse des Kunstwerks reinlich auseinander- 
gehalten werden, soweit sie im kompositorischen Sinne als Inhalt und Form erscheinen. 

3 Pongs, Grundlagen, S. 180-184. Auch Heyse hat bereits das Grundmotiv als Ausgangs 
punkt der Komposition erfaSt, wenn auch handwerksmaGiger: Bekenntnisse, S. 353; vg. 
auch Storm bei Késter, Briefwechsel, S. 119. 

4 Unger, Rudolf, “Literaturgeschichte als Problemgeschichte,” A ufsdtze zur Prinzipien- 
lehre der Literaturgeschichte (1929), S. 137-170, (zit. Unger, Problemgeschichte). 

4% Pongs, Grundlagen, S. 173 f.; Schiller, Werke, hrsg. v. Bellermann, m1, 272 f. 

6 Pongs, Méglichkeiten, S. 53 ff.; Kleist, H. v., Werke, hrsg. v. Erich Schmidt (Berlin, 
1902), m1, 129 ff. 
17 Pongs, Moglichkeiten, S. 72-75; Droste-Hiilshoff, Annette v., Die Judenbuche. 
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den Lebensprobleme’”* schaffe. Alle Kunstwerke sind einander wesens- 
verwandt, weil sie aus dem Urgrunde menschlichen Schicksals ent- 
springen und menschliches Schicksal deuten. Drei grofie Problempaare 
sind es vor allem, die den Menschen immer wieder zur Erlésung durch 
kiinstlerische Schépfung geftihrt haben: der Dualismus von Freiheit und 
Notwendigkeit, d.i. der ‘‘Urdualismus” in der Beziehung von Ich und 
Nicht-Ich, der sich im Verlaufe der Menschheitsgeschichte in der sozialen 
Sphire immer wieder als ethische Fragestellung ergibt; der Dualismus 
von Leben und Tod, der in der persénlichen Sphire die “‘sinnlich-iiber- 
sinnliche Doppelseitigkeit”’ menschlichen Schicksals offenbart, und der 
Dualismus von Mensch und Gott, der in der transzendenten Sphire 
Ethos und Eros auf das unbegreifliche Uber-dem-Menschen-Waltende 
zuriickfiihrt. Diese Problempaare sind keine reinlich voneinander ge- 
schiedenen Kategorien. Sie durchdringen einander und wechseln ihre 
Erscheinungsformen in den verschiedenen Lebensgebieten. 

So zeigt sich das Schuld-Siihneproblem in Schillers Erzihlung’® als 
vergeblicher Kampf des freien Willens gegen die Normen der Gesell- 
schaft. Der Sonnenwirt wird schuldig, weil ihn die Gesellschaft um seiner 
HaSlichkeit willen ausschlieSt, um eines Vergehens willen ausstéfit, 
sodaG er der biirgerlichen und sittlichen Freiheit beraubt, einer notwen- 
digen Folge von Verschuldungen verfillt, die in dem Mord an seinem 
Widersacher gipfelt. Da hiermit seine persénliche Rache am Reprisen- 
tanten der Gesellschaft befriedigt ist, wird er zur Einsicht in seine eigne 
Schuld faihig. Zwar hauft er noch Verbrechen auf Verbrechen, seelisch 
aber geht er Schritt fiir Schritt seiner Rechtfertigung entgegen, bis er 
durch die Anerkennung seiner Schuld gegeniiber der Gesellschaft und 
Selbstauslieferung an die Gerichte auch die volle Verantwortung vor 
dem Gesetz iibernimmt. Pongs verkennt den Schluf als pathetische 
Geste Schillers; doch es ist mehr, es ist die Zusammenfassung und Besti- 
tigung der Anklage, die er erheben wollte: die sittliche Freiheit des 
Individuums wird wiederhergestellt, aber die Schuld der Gesellschaft 
bleibt ungesiihnt bestehen. 

Das gleiche Problem wird von Kleist als schichsalhafte Schuldver- 
strickung des Menschen gefaft. Er lift seine Erkenntnis von der Un- 
vollkommenheit des Lebens, das nur durch den Tod seine Erfiillung 
erfahrt, in Kohlhaas Gestalt werden, in dem ‘“‘rechtschaffensten und 
zugleich entsetzlichsten Menschen seiner Zeit,’’ den “sein Rechtsgefiihl 
zum Rauber und Mérder machte.’”® Die soziale Anklage ist auch vor- 
handen; doch ist Gerechtigkeit und Ungerechtigkeit gleichmafiiger auf 

* Unger, Problemgeschichte, S. 154. 


19 Schiller, “Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre,”’ a.a.O., S. 275 ff. 
© Kleist, Michael Kohlhaas, a.a.O., S. 141. 
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Individuum und Gesellschaft verteilt. Dem gerechten Mordbrenner 
Kohlhaas steht der ungerechte Nagelschmidt, dem schlechten Sach- 
walter der irdischen Obrigkeit, dem Kurfiirsten von Sachsen, steht der 
gerechte und weise Brandenburger gegeniiber. Die innere Einkehr 
Kohlhaasens erfolgt nicht nach einer einzelnen schuldhaften Tat, son- 
dern in seiner Unterredung mit Luther als dem Vertreter einer obrigkeit- 
lich geordneten Welt. Auch in dem Schluf der Kleistschen Novelle ist 
es weder pathetische Geste noch romantischer Uberschwang, wenn die 
Rappen ehrlich gemacht und die Kinder Kohihaasens geadelt werden, 
und Kohlhaas die Genugtuung erfaihrt, da er sich am Kurfiirsten von 
Sachsen richen kann. Hier gewinnt die umstrittene Gestalt der Zigeu- 
nerin ihre besondere Kleistsche Funktion. Nur im Biindnis mit der Toten 
wird Kohlhaasens inneres Rechtsgefiihl voll befriedigt, nur durch den 
Tod ist die reine Lésung der Schuldverstrickung méglich. Der Einzelne 
und die Umwelt sind schuldig, Recht und Unrecht, Schuld und Siihne 
durchdringen alle Lebensgebiete. Im gerechten Tode des Einzelnen wird 
die Harmonie der Welt wiederhergestellt, die er, der Einzelne, in wilden 
Aufruhr versetzte.”! 

Unerbittlicher und unbarmherziger erfaSt Droste-Hiilshoff in der 
“‘Judenbuche”’ die volle tragische Wucht des Problems. Die ideale, ir- 
rationale Wiederherstellung der Weltharmonie unterbleibt, statt dessen 
ragt eine diistere Macht in das Menschenleben hinein, bestimmt Werden 
und Vergehen und flicht ein unentwirrbares Netz aus Torheit, Unkennt- 
nis und Schwiche, in dem der Mensch gefangen wird. Alles ist schuldig, 
selbst die Dinge, die Umstiinde und die Begebenheiten, die zum Morde 
fiihren. Trotzdem aber entschuldigt nichts den Mérder, er mu} mit dem 
Tode siihnen,-an gleicher Stitte, wie sein Opfer. Kein Leiden, keine 
Pein, keine Reue geniigt dem verletzten Weltgesetz. Gott wird nicht 
genannt, aber das Werk ist im tiefsten Sinne religiés und offenbart ein 
lutherisches Ringen um einen gnidigen Gott. Die Antwort ist verzwei- 
felt: Gott ist nicht gnidig, er ist gerecht. Das Werk entstand in der Zeit 
der bittersten religidsen Zweifel der Droste.” 

Auch bei den beiden andern Novellen ist die seelische Einstellung des 
Dichters zum Urproblem fiir den Stoff-Fund und die Gestaltung wesent- 
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21 Pniower, Otto, “Heinrich v. Kleists Michael Kohlhaas,” Dichtungen und Dichter 
(Berlin, 1912), S. 193 ff. Pniower sieht in der Zigeunerin-Episode nur die Absicht Kleists, 
der Erzihlung Zeitkolorit zu verleihen, da er die Anregung zu der Gestalt aus den Quellen 
empfangen habe (S. 196). 

#2 1837, erste Aufzeichnung der ‘“‘Judenbuche”’; 1839, zweite Fassung; endgiiltige Fas- 
sung 1841 (nach Hiiffer, Hermann, Annette v. Droste-Hiilshoff und ihr Werk (Gotha, 1887), 
S. 246-247). Im August 1839 nimmt sie die Arbeit an der 2. Hilfte des “‘Geistlichen Jahres” 
auf, beendet es im Dezember 1839 oder Januar 1840. Vgl. dazu Weldemann, August, 
Die religivse Lyrik des deutschen Katholizismus, Diss. (Leipzig, 1911), S. 82-99. 
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lich. In einer Zeit innerer Spannung begegnen sie dem Stoff in zeitgenés- 
sischen oder vergangenen tatsichlichen Rechtsfillen und erkennen in 
ihnen das objektive Gleichnis, das ihren Kampf veranschaulicht. Bei 
Schiller allerdings, dem Ideendichter, bleibt das Problem des Rechts- 
falles im Theoretischen haften; keine formende Wirkung geht vom Ur- 
problem aus. Er leitet die Erzihlung mit einer moralischen Betrachtung 
ein, die seine Gedanken erértert aber nicht zu Anschauungen umformt. 
Das Grundmotiv der verlorenen Ehre verdichtet sich nicht zum prob- 
lenhaltigen Symbol, bleibt ein unbestimmter Begriff, den man als Zuge- 
hérigkeit zur menschlichen Rechtsgemeinschaft beschreiben kann. Seine 
Erzihlung ist daher bei genauer Anwendung des Wortes noch keine 
Novelle. 

Kleist und Droste aber lassen das Urproblem ganz zu dichterischer 
Anschauung werden und schaffen Sinnbilder fiir das daraus entstandene 
Grundmotiv, Kleist in den entwendeten Rappen und Droste-Hiilshoff 
in der Judenbuche. Vom ersten Anstof} zur Schuld bis zur letzten Lésung 
in der vollendeten Siihne haben sie teil an dem Kampf um das Recht. 
In kompositorischer Richtung auf dieses falkenhafte Grundmotiv und 
im Sinne des persénlich erfaften Urproblems schalten beide Dichter 
frei mit ihren Quellen, wihlen, verwerfen oder erfinden, heben Wesent- 
liches hervor und lassen Unwesentliches in den Hintergrund treten. So 
entsteht die Synthese aus dem ungeformten Lebensstoff, dem dichte- 
rischen Erlebnis und der vorgefundenen Form, entsteht die besondere 
Gestalt der einzelnen Novelle als einmalig giiltige kiinstlerische Inkar- 
nation des Ewig-Menschlichen. 

Die umfassendere literarkritische Anwendung einer solchen Deutung 
und eine Zueinanderordnung mehrerer Novellen ergibt sich aus der 
Erkenntnis, dai jede Wandlung in der Wesensart der Dichter eine andre 
Einstellung zum Urproblem und damit eine Anderung der Motive und 
eine Verschiebung von Akzenten in der Form bedingt. 

Nicht jeder erkennt die Unbedingtheit der Siihneforderung an. Wenn 
die Siihne dem eigentlich Unschuldigen auferlegt wird und die irdische 
Gerechtigkeit unzulinglich erscheint, so vermag man die Tragik mensch- 
licher Schuldverstrickung nur im Gedanken an die géttliche Gnade 
zu ertragen. Gerechtigkeit und Gnade sind aber keine menschlichen 
Urprobleme, sie treten nur als Begleiterscheinungen von Schuld und 
Siihne auf. Die formende Wirkung, die von ihnen ausgeht, ist schwicher, 
weil sie sich nicht unmittelbar und rein in dichterischer Anschauung 
auspraigen lassen, sondern immer einen Teil ihres theoretisch-verniinf- 
tigen Gehaltes bewahren. Brentano (1778) z.B. in seiner “Geschichte 
vom braven Kasper! und schénen Annerl” (1817)* wird von der Un- 


™ Brentano, Clemens, Werke, hrsg. v. Max Preitz (Leipzig u. Wien, 1914), 1, 345 ff. 
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bestimmtheit der begrifflichen Motive zu einem Spiel mit ihrer Wande!- 
barkeit verleitet. Obgleich er fiir jede begriffliche Wandlung eine anschau- 
liche Gestalt schafft, versagt er es sich doch nicht, ihre Bedeutung in 
einem abstrakt-symbolischen Gedicht und in den allegorischen Figuren 
des Grabmals zu erkliren. Durch das Spiel mit dem Motiv der Ehre 
schlingt sich kiinstlerisch das Spiel mit den Motiven der Liebe, Gerech- 
tigkeit und Gnade. Bei aller Innigkeit des Mitgefiihls fiir das Schicksa| 
Kasperls und Annerls bleibt die Tragik ihrer Schuld und Siihne im Hin- 
tergrunde, verdeckt von der nornenhaften Gestalt der alten Grofmutter, 
aus deren Mund wir die Ereignisse bruchstiickartig erfahren. Sie ver- 
einigt in sich alle Motive der vielfach verschlungenen Schicksalswege. 
Als Sinnbild fiir erbarmende Liebe und natiirliche Ehre, die im Gottver- 
trauen wurzeln, wird sie auch zur Vermittlerin der wigenden Gerech- 
tigkeit, die keinen Pardon fiir die Schuld vor dem Gesetz will, wohl aber 
die Gnade des ehrlichen Grabes fiir die unschuldig Schuldigen nach er- 
folgter Siihne. Sie ist sichtbares Symbol und Kompositionsmittelpunkt 
fiir das Gedankengebiude, das die Erzihlung trigt. 

Das Spiel mit den Begriffen, die gewollt mirchenhafte und graziise 
Handhabung der Motive und die Form des doppelten Berichts sind aber 
ein Ergebnis der Haltung des Dichters gegeniiber dem Urproblem. In 
romantischer Ironie wahrt Brentano den Abstand von den Ereignissen 
durch eine dreifache Distanzierung und fiihrt nur bis an die Grenze 
erschiitterten Mitgefiihls, damit nicht die immanente Tragik der Schuld- 
verstrickung den kiinstlerisch heiteren Genuss vernichte. 

Diese kiinstlerische Absicht kann aber nur erreicht werden, wenn dic 
immanente Tragik des Urproblems zu einem persénlich gesehenen, sché)- 
ferisch gestaltenden Grundmotiv verdichtet wird. In Raabes (1831) 
Erzihlung vom “Junker von Dehnow”’ (c. 1859/60)™ ist es allein die 
reine Daseinsschuld des in die wilden Kriegsliufte des Dreifigjahrigen 
Krieges hineingeborenen Junkers, welche Siihne fordert—und sie vollig 
unbillig erscheinen lat. Das Wort des zum Strang verurteilten Junkers, 
“Recht ist besser denn Gnade” steht im Gegensatz zu der Erkenntnis 
des gnadespendenden Fiirsten, die irdische Gerechtigkeit sei unzuling- 
lich und véllig im Irrtum, da sie nur nach dem Schein urteilte und nur 
nach dem Buchstaben des Gesetzes verfuhr. Seine Gnade und seine 
Einsicht kommen zu spiat:-der treue Diener hat der Justiz vorgegriffen 
und um des ehrlichen Todes willen seinen Herrn erschossen. Der Ge- 
danke, daf8 der Junker Christoph von Dehnow eines adligen Todes starb, 
soll der Liésung geniigen—die Sinnlosigkeit des Daseins aber bleibt. 
Und das Gefiihl dieser Sinnlosigkeit wird durch die Form nur verstirkt, 
nicht aufgehoben. Erst nach dreimaligem Ansatz gerit die Erzihlung in 


* Raabe, Wilhelm, Gesammelie Erzihlungen (Berlin, 1896), t, 24-66. 
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Flu$ und schreitet nur ruckweise unter hiufigem tibergangs losem Wech- 
sel des Schauplatzes fort. Der chronikartige Rahmen und die wiederhol- 
ten Anspielungen auf das Geschehen als langst vergangen und abge- 
schlossen bewirken weniger eine objektive Haltung gegeniiber der Dasein- 
stragik als den Eindruck einer stillosen Unruhe; denn die Novelle hat 
keinen Kompositionsmittelpunkt, der zu dem Rahmen in Beziehung 
stiinde, und kein falkenhaft verdichtetes Grundmotiv, das die Erzih- 
lung zusammenhielte. Nach ihrer Funktion in der Erzihlung hitte 
Anneke Mey, die Gefahrtin des Junkers, zum falkenhaften Sinnbild des 
Grundmotivs werden kénnen. Unschuldig wie er, als Marketenderkind 
in die Wirren des Krieges hineingeboren, erscheint sie in ihrer Treue und 
Aufopferung, ihrem Warten vor dem Gefingnisse, ihrem Bittgang um 
Gnade und in ihrem Tod an der Leiche des Jiinglings als Verkérperung 
seiner Schuldlosigkeit. Wie diese aber bleibt sie nur eine nicht ganz 
glaubhafte Begleiterscheinung der Ereignisse, riihrend in ihrer engel- 
gleichen Wesenlosigkeit. 

Wenn aber Raabe auch die Méglichkeiten ihrer kiinstlerisshen Funk- 
tion nicht erkannte—oder nicht voll auswertete—das eine muf ihm 
zugestanden werden: seine Darstellung bleibt anschaulich und dichte- 
risch, da er jede begriffliche Deutung meidet. Er rettet aber die dichte- 
rische Anschaulichkeit um den Preis der durchgestalteten Form; denn 
seine Erzihlung entzieht sich jeder formenden Wirkung, die von dem 
Dualismus zwischen Gnade und Gerechtigkeit ausgehen kénnte. 

Dass die Vereinigung des Anschaulichen mit dem Begrifflichen selbst 
innerhalb des so spréden Motivkomplexes von Gnade und Gerechtigkeit 
méglich ist, hat C. F. Meyer (1825) in seiner Novelle “Der Heilige”’ 
(1879) bewiesen. Indem er gerade die Unbestimmtheit der Begriffe 
kiinstlerisch auswertete und in dichterische Symbolik aufléste, gelang es 
ihm, aus dem historischen Stoff eines einmalig-zufalligen, ungeklarten 
Konfliktes zwischen Kénig und Kanzler das ewig-giiltige Beispiel eines 
alle Lebensgebiete durchdringenden Dualismus zu gestalten. 

Der Kampf von Schuld und Siihne, Gerechtigkeit und Gnade wird in 
das verborgene Seelenleben zweier Menschen verlegt, die ihrer irdischen 
Stellung nach nur dem allgemeinen Weltgesetze verantwortlich sind, 
die selber irdische Sachwalter von Gerechtigkeit und Gnade sind. Psy- 
chologisch werden ihre Charaktere bis ins feinste ausgearbeitet, soda® 
der Kénig, der Vertreter der weltlichen Macht, als Naturmensch er- 
scheint, der Kanzler als Geistesmensch zur héchsten geistigen Macht 
gelangt. Der Konig, die Natur, wird schuldig am Geist—verfiihrt, ver- 
letzt, liebt und tétet Gnade, das Kind des Geistes. Der Geist versagt 
sich der Natur, wird ganz Geist um der Gerechtigkeit willen, welche 


% Meyer, C. F., Sémtliche Werke, Berlin, tv, 7-146. 
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Gnade rachen soll. Durch seinen Tod, in seinem Tod siegt der Geist, 
sodafB der Lebendige biifSt.% Der dichterischen Anschaulichkeit des 
Geschehens wird durch diese Auflésung ins Begriffliche keine Gewal: 
angetan. Nur Andeutungen in den Worten und Werken des Kanzlers 
lassen seinen Geistcharakter in aller seiner Zweideutigkeit erraten—nur 
die Handlungen des Kénigs kennzeichnen ihn als Natur, als Sinnenmen- 
schen. Grazia aber trigt ihren Namen mit allen Anzeichen ihres symbo!- 
haften Wesens, ihrer ganz aus Meyers Geist geborenen kiinstlerischen 
Funktion. In ihr gelang es ihm, das Motiv der Gnade in einem dichte- 
risch anschaulichen Symbol zu fassen, zum Kompositionsmittelpunkt zu 
machen und als falkenhafte, gestaltgewordene Idee wirken zu lassen. 
So spiegelt die vollendete Gestalt einer einzelnen Novelle das Gesamt- 
bild menschlichen Schicksals, den Kampf von Ich und Nicht-Ich, Frei- 
heit und Notwendigkeit; von Natur und Geist, Leben und Tod, Sin- 
nengliick und Seelenfrieden, Mensch und Gott; und in jedem Kampi 
entsteht Schuld, die Siihne fordert. 

Es kann mir eingewandt werden, dai die Zueinanderordnung der 
genannten Werke subjektiv sei, da die Wesensverwandtschaft in Stoff, 
Gehalt und Gestalt nur durch eine willkiirliche Auslegung des Schuld- 
Siihne-Problems zutreffe. Nichts bezeuge, da sich die Verfasser durch 
Geschlecht, Alter und Generation unterschieden, daf die Entstehungs- 
zeiten ihrer Werke um Viertel- und halbe Jahrhunderte auseinander- 
lagen. Sie hitten nach den Mafstiiben der zu ihrer Zeit geltenden Kunst- 
anschauungen beurteilt werden miissen. Ich sehe die Rechtfertigung 
problem-geschichtlicher Auswahlsprinzipien darin, daf sie sich nicht 
von auSerhalb des Kunstwerks liegenden zeitlichen oder psychologischen 
Gesichtspunkten herleiten, sondern vom Kunstwerk selbst. Gerade die 
Wandelbarkeit der Novelle in den Handen der Kiinstler, die “freie 
Eigenbewegung der kiinstlerischen Form” bei feinster Beachtung wesent- 
licher Gesetzmafigkeiten lift sie als besonders geeignet erscheinen, die 
Giiltigkeit der neuern literaturwissenschaftlichen Betrachtungsweise zu 
veranschaulichen. 

GABRIELE HUMBERT 

Vassar College 


% Der volle Symbolgehalt wird von Robert Faesi in seiner Einfiihrung zu Meyers 
Werken, a.a.O., rv, 305-309, auf das feinste gedeutet. 











LVI 
THE KEY TO SUDERMANN 


TOGRAPHERS and commentators are still at variance over so 

elementary a problem as the elements of actual experience that have 
gone into Sudermann’s first important work, Frau Sorge. Jung,' Axelrod,’ 
Soergel,? and Mahrholz‘ subscribe to the opinion that in this work Suder- 
mann has given us something enduring and representative because he 
here fashioned a work “aus eigenem Erleben, aus der Stimmung seiner 
ostpreussischen Heimat.” This is the view held by the majority of liter- 
ary critics though it has never been substantiated in detail. 

Diametrically opposed is that of Kurt Busse, who states blandly: 
“Auch ‘Frau Sorge’ ist von dem Dichter erfabelt worden,’ drawing for 
support of his contention upon—Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend. By way 
of proof he points out that certain of the characters of the novel, viz., 
the brothers, the sisters, and the father are legendary, claiming that 
Sudermann had no more in common with Paul in the matter of character 
and fate than any two sons of the same region would have had.® In 
stressing such individual discrepancies, Busse evidently confuses the 
primary experience (“Urerlebnis’”’), underlying Frau Sorge in multiple 
manifestations, with disorganized details divergently appearing in both 
Frau Sorge and the Bilderbuch. Using such a method, it would not be 
difficult to contest the autobiographical quality of Werther or Der arme 
Spielmann, two works especially illustrative of the critical connotation 
of the term “autobiographical” as it should here be understood. 

Jung correctly states: ‘‘Die Frau Sorge ist mit dem Dichter gegangen 
des Weges eine Strecke—von dem stillen ostpreussischen Flecken Mat- 
ziken... bis in das laute Leben der Hauptstadt.”? And Sudermann 
himself said: ‘‘Meine Geleitverse sind nicht aus der Luft gegriffen.* 

... Wahrlich, einer Dichterlaune entstammt meine ‘Frau Sorge’ 
nicht.””® We may couple this statement with the following one when he, 

1H. Jung, Hermann Sudermann (Minden i.W., 1902), p. 7 f. 

*T. Axelrod, Herman Sudermann (Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1907), p. 11. 

3A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 21. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1928), p. 381. 

*W. Mahrholz, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1931), p. 81. 

5K. Busse, Hermann Sudermann: Sein Werk und sein Wesen (Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1927), 
p. 40 f. 6 Ibid., p. 40. 7 Jung, p. 8. 

5 Bilderbuch (henceforth BB), p. 24 (all page indications to Sudermann’s works refer to 
the “Gesamt-Ausgabe” of his novels and short stories, published by Cotta, Stuttgart u. 
Berlin). The “Geleitverse” here referred to are the introductory lines to Frau Sorge: 
“Frau Sorge, die graue, verschleierte Frau,/ Herzliebe Eltern, Ihr kennt sie genau,” etc. 
Cf. Busse’s protest (p. 40 f.), noted above. 

* BB, p. 51. Cf. also the words of Steffen Tromholt: ‘Wir waren Kinder der Not. Mutter 
wie ich” (Die Frau des Steffen Tromholt, p. 24). 
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in speaking of the material of the Bilderbuch, says: “‘Schriebe ich einen 
Roman, so wiirde ich meinen Stoff weit besser einzuteilen verstehen, ich 
wiirde kunstgerecht vorbereiten, steigern, ausmerzen und hinzutun.”’ 
If this was his usual procedure—and it was, often enough, only too much 
so—it should not be difficult to discover the degree of autobiographica| 
authenticity of Frau Sorge in an actual as well as a symbolical sense. 
That there are a number of purely fictitious characters in the novel, that 
some of the events have been presented with a different shading, that 
motifs have been discarded, added, or altered is of course conceded. But 
it must be remembered that Sudermann was here confronted with the 
problem of fashioning a novel which was to cover a long span of years 
while using experiences restricted to the early part of his life. 

Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend must of necessity furnish our principal! 
source material. It will consequently be used as a basis of comparison." 
The fact that it was written much later than Frau Sorge, and that 
Sudermann unquestionably had recourse to the earlier work in order to 
freshen his memory, in no way detracts from its general reliability," 
but is, on the contrary, testimony for the extremely personal character 
of the novel. For convenience of comparison fact and fiction will be 
presented as if we were dealing with two sets of phenomena of identical 
nature. Quotations must be limited because of lack of space. Wherever 
characters and incidents to be found in Frau Sorge show striking parallels 
to other prose works, this observation will be indicated in the footnotes." 
The factual analysis of the elements distinguishing setting, characters, 
and experiences will be followed by a synthetical treatment intended to 

” BB, p. 188. Professor Ernst Feise recognized the importance that Sudermann ascri ed 
to autobiographical material “in dieser Zeit der documents humains” (“Stilverwirrung in 
Sudermanns Frau Sorge,’’ Germanic Review, v [1930], 227 £.). He fails to point out, how- 
ever, how fortunate Sudermann was in having such an “Erlebnisstoff’’ to give to such a 
public—a public that had just enthusiastically received the first edition of Hebbel’s 
diaries, with its truly naturalistic description of the poet’s early surroundings. 

4 All of Sudermann’s letters and diaries, with the exception of a collection of letters to 
his wife (covering only the period 1891-1924 and containing a relatively small number 
of the 2500-odd letters extant), will remain unavailable until thirty years after the author's 
death. The letters to his wife (also containing some of hers) have been published by Cotta, 
Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1932: Briefe Hermann Sudermanns an seine Frau, edited by Irmgar( 
Leux. All letters cited in this study refer to this collection. 

® This reliability is attested to by Sudermann himself when he, in speaking of the coo! 
reception the public had accorded it, said: “Ich werde den zweiten Band nicht schreiben. 
Publikus will keine Wahrheit” (letter of May 16, 1922). Furthermore, the attacks of 
despondency that again and again forced him to lay the material aside (cf. letter of May 13, 
1920) tend to show the suffering that these reminiscences caused him. 

43 The dramas have been excluded since we feel that Sudermann’s rea] talent lay rather 
in the field of the epic. But every reader of Ehre, Heimat, Schmetterlingsschlacht, a0: 
Johannisfeuer will immediately be conscious of parallels, direct and indirect. 
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point out the decisive significance of the novel for a true estimate of Su- 
dermann the artist as well as Sudermann the man. 

Setting —One does not have to read far in any biography of Suder- 
mann in order to realize that in the midst of his early trials and disap- 
pointments in Berlin it was perhaps natural for him to turn to thoughts 
of home, trying to forget momentary cares in a revery of youth. Of such 
a revery Frau Sorge may well be the eventual artistic result.“ At any 
rate, its entire setting is a true portrayal of the early environment of its 
author. Both Paul Meyhéfer and young Hermann lived on humble farms 
in plain sight of the pretentious estate of the squire. Both farms were in 
a setting of woods and heath, with the main highway passing the door. 
While the “Heidehof” (Frau Sorge, p. 7)" is not a strict replica of the 
author’s early home," it is typical of many of the farms of the sombre, 
simple, hard-working East Prussian peasants; and it does picture the 
poverty of his parents. In contrast there is “Helenental,”’ that fairyland 
to which Paul slipped in his dreams and which seemed to him the quin- 
tessence of charm and loveliness (cf. FS, 16, 17). Actually it was the 
garden and the house belonging to the squire of the estate upon which 
Hermann’s parents lived as tenant farmers, and it had also served as a 
goal for the boy’s early flights of fancy: 


Und jenseits des Baches der herrschaftliche Garten, die erste Sehnsucht, das 
friiheste Wunder meines Lebens. Denn keine Herrlichkeit der Erde liess sich 
denken, die dort nicht zu finden war... . Er wurde kahl und schneite ein und 
taute auf und griinte wieder, und immer blieb er dasselbe Zauberland. (BB, 8.) 


Even the peat bog, which eventually proved to be Paul’s salvation, was 
grounded in reality. The bog did not belong to Sudermann’s father, but 
to the estate proper (BB, 15). However, it was within the bounds of 
young Hermann’s sorties, and it was from such a bog that he gleaned the 
idea which was to play an important part in the development of the 
plot of Frau Sorge. 

Further details of the setting of the novel that are substantiated by 
the Bilderbuch are the much-traversed highway that led to the border 
(BB, 10, 16), the heath, an integral part of the novel (BB, 17), the road 
to the village, the village itself to which Herman’s parents moved when 
he was seven years old (BB, 23), and the Protestant church there which 


4 Owing to the sealed preservation of Sudermann’s “‘Nachlass” this remains conjectural. 
But strongly supporting such a theory is the deep love of homeland and mother that re- 
mained with Sudermann throughout his life and lends to even the meagre material of the 
Bilderbuch and of his published letters a gripping intensity. Cf. also Jung’s statement: 
“Ob nicht dem Dichter ein Erinnern mit tatig war, ein Gedenken sorgenvoller Jugend, als 
er seinen Paul schuf?” Jung, p. 8. % Henceforth FS. 

% The author naturally had to use darker colors to heighten the contrast 
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not furnish us with a description of the primary school in which he was 
first enrolled, there is every reason to believe that the description givey 
in Frau Sorge (p. 23) is authentic. 

Not only has Sudermann recreated the physical environment, but he 
had enveloped it with an atmosphere that transfers the material form: 
from the plane of common occurrence to that of personal experience. 
The gloom of his own home, the contrasting brightness of Helenental, 
the never-ending fascination of the heath—all these are minor choré; 
delicately revealing the author’s attitude toward his composition."’ 

Characters —While Sudermann changed but little in the creation o/ 
the setting, compositional requirements forced him to take considerabe 
liberty with his material in the delineation of his characters. And yet, 
though only a few of these are closely patterned after living models, it 
can be shown that traits of various people known to him in his youth 
went into the fashioning of them, so that all of them would seem to fit 
nicely into the autobiographical frame. 

First of all, in the character of Frau Meyhéfer, the author paid a won- 
derful tribute to his mother, who toiled at home and pleaded and begged 
among strangers in order that her son might have an education. Frau 
Sudermann is Frau Meyhéfer. This is quite apparent if one keeps in 
mind the bustling and industrious little mother of Paul while reading 
Sudermann’s description of his own mother in the Bilderbuch (p. 10). 
Furthermore, just as Paul’s mother always sided with him, so Suder- 
mann’s mother did all in her power for Hermann, even to the point oi 
incurring the displeasure of her strict husband, who rarely stood in 
accord with the plans of mother and son.'* Thus the unending courage, 
quiet heroism, and profound resignation of Frau Sudermann found ex- 
pression in the words of Frau Meyhdfer: 


Ich hab’ euch Kinder alle gross gezogen und kein einziges durch den Tod ver- 
loren,—zu essen und zu trinken haben wir auch immer gehabt.—Der Vater hat 
zwar manchmal gebrummt, aber das ist nicht anders in der Ehe."® 


In the latter pages of the novel, Paul’s mother tells of her early days and 
of a great love that she had had (FS, 153). Even in this seemingly minor 
incident we see more than the touch of the skilled novelist, for it closely 


17 The heath, the moor, the struggles of the farmers against adversity of all sorts are 
elements common to three of Sudermann’s most personal works: Frau Sorge, Litauische 
Geschichten, and Bilderbuch. 

18 Cf. BB, p. 160. This theme of the hard father, the silent. maltreated mother, and the 
misunderstood son occurs again in “Die Geschichte der stillen Miihle” and Der Katzensteg 
18 FS, p. 154, Cf. Clara Sudermann’s letter of Dec. 22, 1891. 


he attended regularly with his parents (BB, 26). While the author does 
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parallels a tale of his own mother’s youth (BB, 19), showing how inti- 
mately personal the author becomes at times. 

An interesting departure from biographical detail in regard to Paul’s 
mother is to be found in her wasting away in a life of fruitless striving, 
culminating in her joyless and premature death (FS, 154). It was ob- 
viously Sudermann’s father who furnished this trait. After years of un- 
successful striving and toiling he died a disappointed and broken man, 
two years before the turn came in his son’s fortunes (BB, 24). It was 
Sudermann’s profoundest regret that he had found it impossible to 
lighten his father’s burden, even as Paul had not been able to make his 
mother’s life easier. 

While the qualities that we get in Frau Meyhéfer are thus largely 
living qualities of Sudermann’s father and mother, Paul’s father is de- 
cidedly not identical with Hermann’s father, although he does exhibit 
some of the latter’s traits—vide, e.g., his antipathy toward Paul, paral- 
leled at times by the older Sudermann’s misunderstanding of Hermann. 
Still, Meyhéfer need not be an entirely fictional character, for he is 
typical of the pompous, vain, blustering, and incapable ass found all too 
frequently among the Prussian landed gentry of the pre-war era.”° 

The hero of the novel, Paul, is almost wholly a counterpart of young 
Sudermann, although certain traits of Sudermann’s father and brothers 
seem to have entered into his make-up. As a baby Paul Meyhéfer was a 
delicate little being who, on more than one occasion, threatened to leave 
this earthly sphere (FS, 13). The basis of this may be traced back to 
Sudermann’s own brothers, all of whom were fated for suffering, two for 
an early death.” The love that Paul displayed toward his mother is in- 
dicative of the boundless love that Sudermann bore for his own mother. 
The personal experience behind the tender passages of feeling between 
mother and son in Frau Sorge is quite evident upon the perusal of pas- 
sages like the following from the Bilderbuch: 


Meine friiheste Erinnerung an sie: Abenddimmerung—ich zwischen™ den 
Gittern meines Kinderbettes—sie singend iiber mich geneigt. Und plétzlich 
kommt eine Angst iiber mich, eine wahnsinnige, atemraubende Angst, sie kénne 
eines Tages nicht mehr da sein, und ich miisse allein in die Welt, die grosse Welt 
jenseits des Waldes, unbehiitet, unbetreut, den bésen Menschen zum Opfer. 


Paul’s shyness, quietness, and general inferiority complex were traits 


* For counterparts of Meyhdéfer cf. Baron von Schrandern and Lt. Merckel (Der Katzen- 
steg), Iolanthe’s father (Jolanthe’s Hochzeit), and Leo Sellenthin’s good-for-nothing uncle 
(Es War). 

" Cf. BB, p. 9; letter of Clara Sudermann, Dec. 22, 1891; letters of Sudermann, July 5, 


1892; September 24, 1902. 
" BB, p. 10. Cf. also BB, pp. 22, 98, 165, 167, and Sudermann’s letter of Oct. 5, 1892. 
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such as Sudermann had experienced both in his father and in his owy 
early self. Lack of space prevents the quoting of substantiating state. 
ments, but pages 9 and 23 of the Bilderbuch attest to these characteris. 
tics of the father, while pages 48, 52, 59, 85, 95, 127, and 304 give more 
than ample evidence of the same qualities in young Hermann. Pau’; 
revealing habit of day-dreaming was likewise characteristic of his 
author.” Another trait of his that was common to Sudermann throughout 
his life and that accounts in large measure for his success was his persist- 
ence.™ Throughout Frau Sorge we marvel at Paul’s indomitable wil! to 
succeed, at the will that does not yield in the face of the most dishearten- 
ing circumstances. The same will carried Sudermann over almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to literary fame and recognition. Thus while part 
of Paul’s diligence, sobriety, and persistence is doubtless a reflection of 
these same traits in Sudermann’s father,” the following lines, dedicated 
to Paul, were probably written with a fierce joy and personal pride: 
“ ... der griibelnde, strebende, in die Zukunft hinausschauende Geist, 
der ihm eigen war” (FS, 40). They were actually more expressive of the 
author himself than of the protagonist of his novel. Finally, the deeply 
religious nature of young Meyhéfer was not only an expression of the 
devoutness of the people of this region in general, but directly the por- 
trayal of Hermann’s own piety at an early age. A perusal of Sudermann’s 
remarks concerning this early state of mind (BB, 26) at once clarifies the 
almost unbelievable humility of Paul toward the Erdmann brothers 
during the confirmation proceedings (FS, 68, 70). 

Sudermann has been accused of never having outgrown a certain 
provincialism.* However this may be, one thing is certain: to the end of 
his days he carried a deep and reverent feeling for the simple peasant 
folk, for the scenes of his youth, and especially for the ““Heide.’”’ It is 
small wonder then that the heath possessed a never-ending fascination 
also for Paul Meyhéfer. Sudermann had always been a lover of nature 
(BB, 65, 66), and this explains not only the “Naturempfinglichkeit”’ of 
Paul, but the compelling pictures of nature to be found in Frau Sorge. 

Frau Meyhéfer and Paul are the characters possessing the most auto- 
biographical traits. There are others, however, in whom Sudermann’s 
experiences are reflected: the Douglas family, Paul’s brothers and sisters, 
the good aunt from Elbing, possibly the stoker, the “jewel” that Mey- 


3 Cf. BB, pp. 95, 291. 

* BB, pp. 53, 54, 124, 226. Both Boleslav von Schrandern and Leo Sellenthin have this 
characteristic to a marked degree. % BB, pp. 23, 25. 

* Kurt Heinemann, Deutsche Dichtung, 8. Aufl., Leipzig, 1930, p. 280. 

27 Sudermann’s feeling for the heath finds strong expression in “Jons und Erdme” 
(Litauische Geschichten), p. 152 f. 
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héfer procured along with the “Schwarze Suse,” and finally the Erd- 
mann brothers. 

The concept of the Douglas family as a unit seems to have been formed 
from Sudermann’s memories of the family of the first owner of the farm 
that his father had rented. It was this family that occupied the estate 
corresponding to the Helenental of Frau Sorge. Moreover, Sudermann’s 
mother had been on friendly terms with these people.** This may have 
suggested the friendly relationship between Frau Meyhifer and the 
Douglas family. The component parts of the Douglas family, however 
were evidently drawn from different sources. Mr. Douglas, the silent, 
good-natured giant (FS, 34), was obtained by moulding certain of the 
characteristics of Sudermann’s own father—notably his size, strength, 
and gravity (BB, 9)—with those of a certain Doktor Kittel, an im- 
pressive old patriarch known to the youthful Sudermann and famous in 
the neighborhood for his feats of strength, daring, and endurance.*® The 
character of Mrs. Douglas has no special biographical significance. 
Elsbeth Douglas, however, is the unmistakable portrait of Ottilie Sette- 
gast, the daughter of one of the wealthy squires.*® This girl early found 
the favor of young Hermann. The feeling of Paul toward Elsbeth repre- 
sents a parallel relationship.* 

The only autobiographical features connected with the brothers of 
Paul are to be found in their brilliance at school and in their leaving 
home to pursue a higher education through the material aid of a kind- 
hearted aunt. This situation is, of course, merely an expression of Suder- 
mann’s own scholastic experiences. Further, neither Paul nor Hermann 
was particularly attached to his brothers. Both boys were always more 
or less alone (cf. FS, 228 and BB, 9). Sudermann had no sisters, but one 
cannot help feeling that the mischievous tomboy daughters of the wife 
of the former minister, Frau Pfarrer Hugenberger, one of Sudermann’s 
early teachers, were used as models for the portrayal of Paul’s sisters: 
“Beide noch Kinder, frech, rotznasig und zu dummen Streichen allzu 
bereit” (BB, 26). 

The good aunt from the city, who had made it possible for Paul’s 
gifted brothers to continue their education and who, on more than one 


* Cf. BB, p. 19. The warmth, kindness, and generosity of these people is again ex- 
pressed in “Die Magd”’ (Litauische Geschichten), pp. 225, 228, 265 f. 

* Cf. BB, p. 118. Felshammer (“Geschichte der stillen Miihle”), Robert Hellinger 
(“Der Wunsch”), Baron Hanckel (Jolanthes Hochzeit), Leo Sellenthin (Es War), Westphal 
(“Die Magd”), Kittel (“Jons und Erdme”’) are all characters of this type. 

*° Cf. BB, p. 42; FS, p. 89; “Die Magd,” pp. 276, 299. The same character appears in 
Katzensteg as Helene. 

* A similar relationship exists between Helene and Boleslav (Kaézensteg). 
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occasion, had lessened the gloom of the Meyhéfers with kindly gifts, 
was none other than Sudermann’s own aunt from Elbing, who had made 
possible the continuation of his education in the Gymnasium of that 
city.** More autobiographical material from Elbing may have found its 
way into the novel. When we recall the figure of the stoker accompanying 
the Schwarze Suse (FS, 47), we can detect a certain similarity to Suder. 
mann’s degenerate but good-natured uncle (BB, 56, 69). 

Lastly, there come two characters who caused the youthful Paul hours 
of mental and physical torture: the Erdmann brothers. 


Auch Priigel erntete er in Fiille. Da waren insbesondere die Briider Erdmann, 
zwei kecke, wildaugige Burschen, als die Starksten und Mutigsten geliebt und 
gefiirchtet, von denen er viel zu leiden hatte. Sie waren unerschépflich im 
Ersinnen neuer Streiche, die ihm das Leben verbitterten. (FS, 38.) 


These were evidently the tormentors of Sudermann’s own youth, Louis 
Damerau and Albin Dobrinsky,* whom we shall have to mention again. 

Thus we see that the characters of Frau Sorge show a wealth of auto- 
biographical detail: Frau Meyhéfer and Paul being almost authentic 
portraits of the corresponding figures in real life, Mrs. Sudermann and 
young Hermann. The same is true of Elsbeth Douglas, the aunt from 
Elbing, and the Erdmann brothers. The other characters are skillfully 
delineated composites, constructed so as to meet the compositional re- 
quirements of the novel. Furthermore, since they are for the most part 
minor characters, their status can in no degree be said to jeopardize the 
autobiographical validity of the novel. Nor does the father, who is, to 
be sure, a major character, tend to disturb the autobiographical sym- 
metry of the whole, for he is very obviously mere machinery needed to 
develop the plot. 

Experiences.—Just as Sudermann, in this work, used the scenes of 
his youth and many of the characters, so also did he draw upon the fund 
of his early experiences, utilizing some of them practically unchanged. 
That he was able to do this is further proof of the close correlation be- 
tween Frau Sorge and the life of its author. 

In the moving of family Meyhéfer from Helenental to the Heidehof 
(FS, 12) we see pictured, according to Sudermann’s own words (BB, 24), 
the moving of the Sudermann family from the farm, on which it had 
peacefully and happily lived as tenants, to the small brewery which the 
father had bought. This change was to mean poverty, misfortune, and 
worry for the Sudermanns, just as its counterpart was to do for the 
Meyhéfers. A comparison of the more sombre passages of Frau Sorge 


® Cf. BB, p. 52. This aunt also appears in Katzensteg, chap. 2. 
* Cf. BB, pp. 49, 125. Young Felix Merckel (Katzensteg) has very similar characteristics. 
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: (notably those of pages 80, 82, 132, 149) with similar ones from the 
| Bilderbuch (pages 30, 31, 32, 52, 160, 225, 232) suffices to show, rather 
' conclusively, the truth of Sudermann’s statement cited above: that his 
“Dame Care” was not born of poetic fancy.* It also shows how much 


of Paul Meyhéfer is the reflection of Sudermann’s own father during 


' the latter’s most trying times. And in the outbursts of Herr Meyhéfer 
' ashe lay upon his bed with a broken leg (FS, 131), the result of an acci- 


dent suffered during the burning of the Heidehof, we see the spirit of 


| desperation and futility that occasionally seized this man (BB, 232). 


These cheerless pictures had been impressed so indelibly upon the 
youngster that almost half a century later the mature man could write: 
Wer mit solchen Ténen im Ohr, mit solchen Bildern vorm Auge ins Leben tritt, 


_ der ist dem holden Leichtsinn verloren; und mégen auch alle Instinkte in ihm 








der Freude entgegenstreben, er wird sich in Dunkel gebannt fiihlen, solange bis 
Fiirchten und Wiinschen in einem Licheln des Verzichtens zusammenfliessen.* 


This atmosphere of total gloom and depression is partially relieved by 
the love theme of Elsbeth and Paul. Although Sudermann did not have 
the constant mute adoration and worship for Ottilie that Paul had for 
Elsbeth, her death moved him deeply and showed his affection for her 
(BB, 229). While the relationship between Paul and Elsbeth is, as a 
whole, not strictly authentic, certain incidents have been incorporated 
in it which had their origin in the youthful relationship between Ottilie 
and Hermann: the few blissful hours that Paul and Elsbeth spent to- 
gether on the heath (BB, 48); the return of Elsbeth from her finishing- 
school and her airs before Paul (BB, 43).** Since Elsbeth did not attend 
school with Paul, the school relationship between Hermann and Ottilie 
was given expression in the confirmation lessons jointly attended by the 
former couple. And all the torments attendant upon Hermann’s being 
on friendly terms with Ottilie (BB, 45, 46) were transferred to the con- 
firmation hour (FS, 67). Even the governess and carriage of Ottilie 
(BB, 46) were not overlooked in this connection (FS, 55, 57). With 

* Cf. BB, p 51. In 1900 Sudermann wrote to his wife: “Ich habe in ihr {der Heimat] 
viel Triibes erlei t. . . . Viel Triibes, Schweres, Angstliches in meinem Wesen stammt aus 
den gedriickten, kiimmerlichen Verhiltnissen, die ich vorfand, wenn ich in meinen zwan- 
ziger Jahren daheim eine Zufluchtsstitte fand. Und Gott sei Dank, dass ich sie fand. Sonst 
wir’ es mir noch schlimmer gegangen”’ (letter of Feb. 10, 1900). Twenty years later, while 
working on his Bilderbuch, he wrote: “Die Kleinbiirgermisere, aus der ich stamme und der 
ich letzten Endes die Verdiisterung meines ganzen Daseins zu verdanken habe, legte sich 
von Tag zu Tag lihmender auf mein Gemiit . . . .” (letter of May 13, 1920). 

*% Cf. BB, p. 51. This struggle for existence is reflected again in the early struggles of 
Boleslav von Schrandern on his Lithuanian estate, of Robert Hellinger Jr., of Leo Sellen- 
thin. 

%* The coquetry of Elsbeth and her finishing-school experiences are also expressed in 
Katzensteg, chap. 2. 
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heartfelt sympathy do we regard Paul at Elsbeth’s party, where he js 
a misfit and the butt of most of the pranks and jokes. Sudermann hin. 
self knew the feeling of being an outsider at a social function all too well, 
and this particular incident has personal significance. During the period 
of his early struggles in Berlin he had received an invitation to a “cou. 
lette Souper.”’ The feeling with which the poor, lonely young man must 
have welcomed this invitation is perhaps best expressed by Paul’s own 
sentiment upon being invited to Elsbeth’s party: “Die Einladung hatte 
eine ganze Revolution in seinem Geiste hervorgerufen. Sie war ihm ein 
Gruss aus dem gelobten Lande der Lust, das er wie Moses sonst nur 
von Ferne gesehen” (FS, 109). But the treatment accorded Sudermann 
at the reception closely paralleled Paul’s experience (BB, 293). He came 
to regard the proceedings with a frame of mind very similar to that to 
Paul, who soon realized that the party was not his element and that he 
belonged to a sphere of purposeful activity (cf. BB, 295; FS, 115). 

At school Hermann had his troubles, scholastically and otherwise. 
Although his lessons gave him no difficulty in the elementary school, after 
his entrance to the Gymnasium he was for a while the poorest student in 
his class and the despair of his teachers because of his inadequate pre- 
vious preparation. The scene of this rather inauspicious entrance (/'3, 
59 f.) is transferred to the elementary school of Paul (FS, 23). Suder- 
mann was troubled not a little by his school-fellows, especially by two, 
Louis Damerau and Albin Dobrinsky, the Erdmann brothers of Frau 
Sorge spoken of before, who teased and bullied him, first at the ele- 
mentary school and later at the Gymnasium. In Frau Sorge we also 
have this dual relationship, the Gymnasium being replaced by the con- 
firmation lessons (cf. FS, 23, 38, 52, 65 f. with BB, 49 f., 125 f.). How- 
ever, pleasant school reminiscences of the author also found their way 
into the novel, as indicated before. 

There remain three minor incidents which, whatever their weight may 
be in the balance of the artistic structure of the novel as a whole, further 
betray the author’s close relation to his material. 

The region which adjoined the farm, Sudermann’s early home, held 
great fascination for him. He spent no little time in the exploration of it 
until one day, much to his surprise and dismay, he found himself in a 
ditch full of muddy water (BB, 15). This incident is a parallel to the 
somewhat similar experience of Paul on his first attempt to visit Helenen- 
tal (FS, 26). The second is concerned with the cow that supplied the 
family with milk. Mrs. Sudermann was permitted to sell the surplus 
and to keep the money thus obtained (BB, 52). Just a slight indication 
of this milk money is given in the novel: ‘‘Schone sie [Paul’s new shoes] 
sehr, mein Junge, ich habe sie von meinem Milchgelde abgespart”’ (/'S, 
25). How important it was and what it had meant to the author is seen 
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' from the following: ‘Dies ‘Milchgeld’ hat noch zwanzig Jahre lang in 


meinem Leben eine Rolle gespielt, und wenn das Messer mir ganz dicht 
an der Kehle sass, dann kam es als letzte Rettung dazwischen” (BB, 52). 
Finally it may be mentioned that during his youth Sudermann had once 
been a non-participating member of a legal body investigating the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the burning of an estate (BB, 319 f.). The 
author doubtless recalled this experience when he fashioned the scene 
in which, after the burning of the Heidehof, the members of the judicial 
investigating committee appear at the “Hof” (FS, 134). 


The endeavor has been made to stress merely the most obvious paral- 
lels between incidents of the novel and occurrences in Sudermann’s life. 
These parallels would seem to indicate fairly definitely that the in- 
gredients of Frau Sorge represent direct, personal experiences, not mere 
casual observations. Even so, proof of this, no matter how detailed, 
would hardly establish anything of particular novelty, let alone of critica! 
interest, if the subject-matter of Frau Sorge were not also identical with 
a primary emotional and spiritual experience of the author. In the follow- 
ing it is intended to show, at least by way of suggestion, that this ex- 
perience did not only determine the fundamental idea of this particular 
novel but may even give us the key to all that makes Sudermann’s art 
so debatable as regards both its underlying philosophy of life and its 
style and form. The truth of Alfred Kerr’s dictum, ‘“‘Grattez Sudermann, 
vous trouverez la Birch-Pfeiffer,’’*”? may then be evaluated. 

The events that were used as a basis for Frau Sorge are significant 
because they decisively helped mould the author. In them we have re- 
flected Sudermann’s early battle between his self and the world, a battle 
in which the latter pole had been an all too aggressive factor that had 
consequently darkened his view of life perceptibly. The fact that Suder- 
mann’s position at the time of writing was a most precarious one is im- 
portant.*8 “Sorge” had been the motif of his whole existence up to then, 
and “die graue Frau” was still with him. Thus, “‘Sorge’’ became the pri- 
mary experience which found expression in this novel, for which the 
material lay at hand in abundance in the early impressions of his clouded 
life. It was inevitable for him now to remember those days, not in tran- 
quillity, but with that bitterness tinged with a forlorn hope which came 
to permeate the whole work. The intensity of experience which every 
sensitive reader must feel in it thus originated in the very struggle the 
author had to portray. In other words, it was impossible for him to 
dissociate himself from his material while writing, a fact which must not 
be overlooked or wilfully disregarded. 


* A. Kerr, Das neue Drama (Berlin, n.d.), p. 263 and passim. 
™ Die Frau des Steffen Tromholt, Bk. 1, chap. 2, reviews these early struggles. 
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But there is another aspect of the whole matter. It is significant that 
neither Paul nor his author is a character intrinsically concerned with 
conquests of the spirit, but rather a character whose conflicts revolve 
around material success. As our analysis would indicate, it was the un- 
ending worry of his early years that caused Sudermann to turn all his 
labor into efforts intended to lead him to material reward and recog. 
nition. With him it was from the very outset not a conflict between his 
self and a world that was cosmos, but between his self and a world that 
was society. For this reason his struggle, despite the tragedy of its ex- 
haustive dynamic, brought no real catharsis either to the author or t 
his characters. The tension was a static one that accompanied him 
throughout his life. The inferiority complex which makes his Pau! so 
lifelike was the one which Sudermann himself never overcame.®® And 
this explains not only the Cinderella motif of Frau Sorge but also similar, 
theatrical qualities that stamp the majority of his works. Despite the 
“happy ending,” Frau Sorge is tragic. The basic note in it is one of 
resignation, and the inorganic conclusion only signifies a ‘‘Wunschbild” 
that was to become an ironical symbol of Sudermann’s own end. For, 
while his honest will to prove his worth had brought him much materia! 
gain, his life had been one of sorrow and resignation. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than the letters to his wife, his novel Die Frau des Steffen 
Tromholt, and perhaps most tersely and poignantly his reflection on 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s receiving the Nobel prize: ‘Warum Dir nichts 
als Ehren, und mir nichts als Schmach?’’® 

This conflict between him and society manifested itself in ever more 
frequently recurring cycles. The sorrowful experience of his childhood 
and youth was again and again paralleled in his later life. Domestic 
difficulties, problems of the post-war years, the hostility of the critics, 
the growing coolness of the public, his own failing health—all brought 
emotional experiences recalling those of the early years. As a consequence 
thereof, it is not fortuitous that Sudermann turned to writing his auto- 
biography at the end of the second decade of our century—abandoning 
the task before its completion. Frau Sorge was the first formal crystal- 
lization of his primary experience, Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend the 
second. Between the two and transcending the latter there lies a whole 
scale of works the characters and motifs of which reécho in ever new 
patterns the struggle that gives life to Frau Sorge. The striving of their 
major characters depicts the author’s own desire to show his mettle; 
the tone of resignation is the chord of his own ultimate impotence. 

Ernst Kocu 

New York University 


® Cf. footnote 34. 4 Letter of Nov. 15, 1912. 
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LVII 
UNANIMISM AND THE NOVELS OF JULES ROMAINS 


‘ HE present article is in part a corollary to an earlier one on Popu- 


lism! and a further chapter in an exploration into that complex 


» movement in the contemporary French novel which is in revolt against 
' nineteenth-century individualism and all the involved subjectivisms, the 
' affected preciosity and even the dishevelled formlessness of the “lit- 


térature snob.” The branch of the movement I propose to discuss is 
sometimes referred to by critics as a new classicism, and though the 


' term is misleading it can stand. Jules Romains himself expresses the 


sense of cleavage between two literatures when he says: 


Je crois .. . qu’un peu partout une certaine période de littérature coupée du 
réel, tournée avec trop de complaisance vers |’étude d’états dames fragiles, in- 
finiment particuliers et périssables est en train de se clore.? 


In this movement the Populists and Jules Romains the Unanimist 


_ stand shoulder to shoulder. Without necessarily overlapping, the two 
- tendencies have many common directives and certain common ancestors. 
_ It was only poetic justice after all that Jules Romains should have been 


the first winner of the Prix du Populisme. 
There are nineteen volumes of prose fiction to the credit of Jules 


' Romains. But Romains’ achievement as poet and dramatist bulks as 
large, and it may well be asked why his novels should be singled out as 
' specially typical of the Unanimist current in his work. Even as late as 
__ 1926, Romains seemed to regard the novel as an inherently inferior 
» genre, too fluid for the complex forms into which he wished his special 


revelation to be cast. 


Songez que le romancier n’a aucun moyen d’imposer ni méme de conseiller un 
temps de lecture, durée et rythme ...de quel amoindrissement [ce régne du 
| roman] s’accompagne, et quel affaiblissement de la faculté artistique il suppose 
chez le public lettré.* 


Yet six years later, when he came to write the preface to Les Hommes de 





bonne volonté, he admitted to himself and to his public a truth which his 
poetic muse and the intoxicating successes of the footlights have some- 
times made him forget; namely, that through his whole literary career 
he has been groping towards a new technique in fiction to express 
Unanimism, a technique that might itself be labelled Unanimist. 








1 PMLA, xutx (1934), 356-364. 2 F, Lefévre: Une heure avec . . . v1, 246. 
* From an article first published in the Anthologie de la Nouvelle Prose Francaise (1926) 
pp. 257-258. 
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Dés l’époque ou j’écrivais la Vie Unanime, je sentais qu'il me faudrait entre. 
prendre tét ou tard une vaste fiction en prose, qui exprimerait dans le mouve. 
ment et la multiplicité, dans le détail et le devenir, cette vision du monde 
moderne, dont la Vie Unanime chantait d’ensemble |’émoi initial. 


And a little further on he continues: 


. il se trouve que tout mon travail depuis vinght-cing ans a tourné autour de 
ces questions. Un de mes soucis les plus anciens et les plus constants a été juste 
ment de chercher un mode de composition qui nous permit d’échapper A nos 
habitudes de vision ‘centré sur ]’individu.’ 


He has at last found that technique in the novel; and an examination 
of his work will show, I believe, the unity and growth of this quarter. 
century experiment in prose fiction. 

At this point I may be forgiven if I embark on a short excursion into 
the antecedents and nature of Unanimism itself. If we are to explore the 
evolution of a new technique, we should understand the impulses that 
prompted its invention. There is, moreover, a special Unanimist jargon 
which should be briefly recapitulated. 

Theories of a group consciousness differing from the sum total of the 
individual consciousnesses composing the group can, of course, be dis- 
covered in the eighteenth century. Rousseau’s “general will” in certain 
of its aspects and, more particularly, Diderot’s ingenious notion of the 
“oversoul,” which he plays with for a time in his Réve de d’Alemberi, 
and which he is said to have derived from Maupertuis, are cases in point. 
But it is in the nineteenth century, and particularly in the latter part, 
that this aspect of an anti-individualist philosophy begins to make rea! 
progress. Comte and, to a lesser degree Spencer, father the general ideas 
which several generations of anthropologists, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists will particularize. The accelerated development of a more and more 
definitely urban civilization presumably plays its part too. The men of 
letters of the generation immediately preceding that of Romains, and 
who resemble him most closely, are all as if fascinated by the mystic of 
the city: Verhaeren, the poet of the “‘villes tentaculaires,” and Zola, 
Zola not only the “chantre de Paris” from Une Page d’amour onwards, 
but a novelist in whom the group theme runs very strongly if one con- 
siders L’Assommoir, Nana, and Au Bonheur des Dames. 

So much for the ancestors; there is also the contemporary ambience. 
The influence-hunters have made much of isolated passages in Tarde, 
Le Bon, Lévy-Briihl, Diirkheim, the trail-blazers in the new science o/ 
sociology in the French universities at the beginning of the century. 
Lévy-Brihl’s theory of “collective representations” seems to bear 4 
close kinship to certain aspects of Unanimism, or a phrase like the follow- 
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ing torn from its context in Diirkheim: “Le groupe formé par les indivi- 
» dus est une réalité d’une autre sorte que chaque individu pris 4 part.’ 

And what about the ideas of one of Diirkheim’s immediate predecessors, 
' Espinas, the author of Les Sociétés Animales, whose prestige was par- 
' ticularly high during those years when Romains was studying both 


Bis a 


science and philosophy at the Ecole Normale, and writing his thesis on 
Les Variations de l’individualité chez les thallophytes? And Bergson? 
When we think of Bergson, we think somehow of the ultra-individual- 


' ists, of a Barrés or a Proust; but there are several Bergsonian currents 
' which connect directly with Romains. Turquet-Milnes in her well- 
' known study of Bergsonism in the French novel tells only about one- 


third of the story. There is not only the intuitive element in Romains, 
but the Bergsonian idea of “‘continuité premiére,” and even what we 


_ might term the social concept of laughter. 


I must emphasize the fact that all these trends form the atmosphere 


_ in which Unanimism arises; they are not component parts of a doctrine. 


Weeds, 


For Unanimism is not the sum total of a bundle of ideas, but the cul- 
mination in Romains of a gradually deepening intuitive process stretch- 


ing through his Parisian childhood and exploding, so to speak, one Oc- 
- tober day in 1903 in a sort of religious experience. I use the word defi- 


nitely, and so does Jules Romains, in the Jamesian sense. Unanimism 


was not invented; it was realized. 


Maine cicadas 


LN ne A 





Much ink has flowed in definitions of Unanimism.' Romains himself 
has come straight to the heart of the problem in three of his writings: 
the Réflexions to Puissances de Paris (1909), the Manuel de Déification 
(1910), and the essay entitled Petite Introduction a l’Unanisme (1925). 
This new concept—Unanimism—is primarily centred on the group as a 
unit. The group may be of any size or constituted in any manner. It may 
be a family, as are the Barbelanets in Lucienne; it may be a whole town, 
as the protagonist of Le Bourg Régénéré; or just a little knot of people 
constantly changing its individual components, but maintaining an es- 
sential psychic continuity, as the group watching the sign-painters in 
Le 6 Octobre. These groups are not always conscious of their own exist- 
ence. When they are they become deified, i.e., super-human because 


* Suicide (1897), p. 362. 

5 A selected bibliography of Unanimism would include: Madeleine Israél’s hagiography, 
Jules Romains, sa vie et sou euvre; F. Lefévre’s interview already quoted; the joint intro- 
duction to Chenneviére’s Cuvres poétiques by André Cuisinier and René Maublanc; 
Marcel Thiébault’s lengthy review of the first six volumes of Les Hommes de bonne volouté 
in the Revue de Paris (Jan. 15, 1934); René Lalou’s article in the same review (Nov. 1, 
1934); and, among the manuals, Benjamin Crémieux’ XX* Siécle, André Billy’s Littéra- 
ture Frangaise Contemporaine, the work with the same title of Christian Sénéchal, and, 
most recently, Cuisenier’s Jules Romains et ’ Unanisme. 
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super-individual. They create out of themselves a god (dieu with 
small d). Dieu with a capital D is the godhead of the “Unanime”’ wth 
a capital U, the super-group co-extensive with humanity into which 
all other groups, according to the theory, are ultimately destined to 
merge. For, according to Romains, we are now on the threshold of 4 
Unanimist age; it is a process beginning. It should be added also that 
groups are more than human in that they include their inanimate sur. 
roundings. A street group-conscious would include the walls of the 
houses and the roadway. Similarly a train or a boat is a group materia! 
and human. Even an individual can be considered a group composed of 
micro-biological organisms—cells, ganglions and so on—which codéperate 
to create the whole person. 

So much for the most rudimentary tenets of this strange mystic ma- 
terialism. There remains to be considered the function of the Unanimist. 
His task is to make groups conscious of their existence and in this way 
further Unanimism. This sense of a special duty in the one case that 
interests us will change Louis Farigoule, the young student of science 
and philosophy, into Jules Romains, the author of Unanimist poems, 
Unanimist plays, and, more especially, Unanimist novels. But there are 
less heroic ways of making a group conscious of its existence. “Quand 
vous n’oserez pas diviniser un groupe, faites le rire,’’® said Romains on 
one occasion, and he probably means by this not only the social unity 
of mirth but its extension, the unity engineered by practical joking. 
The greatest “‘mystificateur” the Ecole Normale ever knew again and 
again introduces this element into his Unanimist fiction. There is also 
the “animateur” or the “conducteur de foules,” as Chenneviére, Ko- 
mains’ only disciple, calls him. His mission is to electrify the group into 
consciousness through action. Friendship, of course, plays a large part 
in the active practice of Unanimism. Is it not curious to notice in passing 
how fruitful in doctrines regarding ‘‘amitié’’ the whole Abbaye move- 
ment proved itself to be?’ Finally in this enumeration one should not 
overlook the réle assigned to love. Is the couple as a force individualistic 
or Unanimist? For many years Romains seems to have wavered on this 
point. It will provide him with the material for one of his most interest- 
ing series of novels. 

And now let us come to the expression of this personal religion in prose 
fiction. A critic of Romains has divided his first nine works of prose 
fiction into three groups of three. We might as well utilize that division 
in our search for the development of a technique. Mlle Israél calls the 
first group Le Chant de la Vie. Its first unit is really a “nouvelle” rather 

* Manuel de Déification (1910). 

7 Particularly Duhamel, Arcos and Vildrac. 
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than a novel. Le Bourg Régénéré, published in 1906, but actually as early 
in its composition as the very first Unanimist poems Romains ever wrote. 
Le Bourg Régénéré is Unanimist fiction in its primary or simplest form: 
the account of the creation of a group consciousness in a small pro- 
vincial town which is galvanized into a new being by an accidental 
“mystification,” the scribbling of a revolutionary denunciation of para- 
sitism on the wall of a public convenience in the market-place. Romains, 
only twenty-one at the time, seems perfectly aware of the experimental 
character of this first venture and of the fact that his readers may be 
puzzled. “Je n’ai mis en lumiére qu’un héros, qu’un moi,” he writes in 
the preface, “il n’est question que de lui de la premiére 4 la derniére 
page. Mais ce n’est pas un homme, c’est une ville.” Individual characters 
in the story are merely “des moments de la crise unanime,”’ and to 
emphasize their relative unimportance all remain anonymous. 

The next few years are taken up by the lyric expression of the new 
faith in the poems of the Vie Unanime, themes which Romains does not 
yet venture to express with equal abandon in prose, though Puissances 
de Paris (1909) is much less bald and deliberately colorless than Le Bourg 
Régénéré. These studies of the souls of Parisian groups—whether streets, 
squares, or typical crowds—strain much harder to describe the hitherto 
indescribable. Yet these sketches read like notes for a future work, and 
if one wishes to discover to what use they have been put nearly a quarter 
of a century later, one has only to read the first thirty-five pages of Le 
6 Octobre, where the material is used as the opening theme of that vast 
and as yet unfinished symphony, Les Hommes de bonne volonté. 

The first trilogy of prose fiction ends in 1911 with the first popular 
success, Mort de Quelqu’un. Everybody knows the story of the apart- 
ment-house group that forms after the death of a retired locomotive 
engineer to whom no one paid any attention while he still lived. We have 
had the theme of the formation of a group before, in Le Bourg Régénéré, 
but this later study is far more complex and analyzes not only the 
growth of the group but its decline again to nothingness. Furthermore, 
Mort de Quelqu’un introduces for the first time in Romains’ fiction the 
ecstatic, personal note of his poetry. The reader will recall that after the 
last memory of Jacques Godart has reached the “fond du néant” a young 
man walking up a bare boulevard in early March feels the “unanime”’ 
for the first time. 


Il éprouvait mieux qu’un autre cette poussée qui faisait la ville; il la recevait 
contre son flanc droit; elle semblait intense et répétée; c’était comme une pulsa- 
tion; l’Ame la laissait entrer et la transformait en paroles confuses qui reclaimait 
un nouveau destin . . . Il ne s’était jamais connu tant d’intrépidité. Il aspirait a 
la plénitude. Son Ame absorbait de grandes choses errantes, mais elle s’élargis- 
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sait sans mesure. Ce qui aurait dd la combler la forcait 4 sentir qu’elle était plus 
vaste encore. C’était une de ces joies que rien ne contente .. . II se trouvait } 
l’étroit dans le moment et dans le lieu. Il avait beau marcher et durer; c’était 
trainard, c’était rectiligne. Il désirait partir dans tous les sens 4 la fois, s’étaler 
sur tous les instants. Un besoin d’ubiquité lui gonflait le coeur. II souffrait qu’jj 
y eit ailleurs quelque chose, et que le temps fat mince comme le fil de fer. Chaque 
rue, un carrefour du centre, la plus lointaine maison, il les lui fallait, autour 
de lui, avec lui, la. 


There in the final pages of Mort de Quelqu’un is the fictionalized repre- 
sentation of the famous Unanimist crisis of 1903 and the first expression 
in Romains’ prose of the “émoi initial’ hitherto confined to his poetry.’ 

The second trilogy, which has been called for convenience L’Epopi: 
des Sept Amis, because the theme of friendship is more intensively 
treated than hitherto in each of its three volumes, includes Les Copains 
(1913), Le Vin Blanc de la Villette, published the following year, and the 
fantastic Donogoo-Tonka, “conte cinématographique,” of 1920. The 
individual protagonists are the famous “copains’ who make up the 
collective hero of the first and best-known volume of this trilogy. They 
never act as individuals but either together or linked with others outside 
their own group. Thus in Les Copains the “‘mystifications” which produce 
the group panic of Issoire, the group eroticism of Ambert, are compli- 
cated by the fact that they are themselves group “‘mystifications”’ and 
no longer simple or individual ones. 

In the same way, in the first nine stories of Le Vin Blanc de la Villette, 
Bénin and Broudier—or Jules Romains and Georges Chenneviére, if one 
prefers to substitute real names for the labels of fiction—codperate in 
Unanimist experiences, whether actively or passively, either with their 
fellow-soldiers or with the strikers; that is to say, now on one side of the 
struggle, now on the other, depending on the group in which they find 
themselves. The last three short stories of Le Vin Blanc de la Villette 
introduce for the first time a sort of Unanimist by-product which I have 
already mentioned, the character of the “animateur,” in this case the 
old man whom the “copains” meet in their favorite café, and who re- 
counts the fantastic exploits of his magnetic will. 

Technically the short-story form of the second volume in this trilogy 
seems to suit Jules Romains’ purpose of the moment excellently. It per- 
mits him to ring the changes on a great number of group permutations 
and combinations more economically than if he were cramped by the 
unity of the novel or “nouvelle” as he has conceived it up to this point. 
In this technical evolution, then Donogoo-Tonka follows very naturally 


5 Cf., in La Vie Unanime, poems such as Mais, au fond du corps, les cellules, Rien ne cesse 
Wétre intérieur, Unanime, je t’aime, etc. 
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after Le Vin Blanc de la Villette. Its so-called cinema technique gives it 
the episodic character of a chain of short stories within the wider com- 
pass of a novel. But Donogoo-Tonka has a further significance. This 
physical foundation of an actual town in the wilds of Brazil which has 
hitherto existed only in the imagination of an absent-minded professor 
of the Collége de France, stretches the frontiers of group action into 
dimensions which are world-wide. Invisible lines of force stretch to the 
jungle from Paris, from London, from Naples, from Oporto. For the first 
time we have something of the feel of the ““Unanime” with a capital U. 

Donogoo-Tonka brings to an end the first phase of Romains’ Unanimist 
fiction. There intervenes a period of intensive dramatic activity, for 
which the novel is for a time relegated to the background. The shock of 
the War had profoundly affected Romains’ attitude to his Unanimist 
faith, or rather this mass blasphemy against the “Unanime” had com- 
pelled him to take stock of his spiritual assets and make certain revisions. 
He was also engaged in further psycho-physical speculations which lie a 
little outside the orbit of Unanimism, though they were to impinge upon 
it later. The year of Donogoo-Tonka (1920) also saw the appearance of 
La Vision extra-retinienne, signed Louis Farigoule and not Jules Ro- 
mains, and for some months a source of considerable perplexity to the 
scientific world. Was this just another “mystification’’? 

The second or present phase of the Unanimist novel begins with the 
trilogy Psyché, composed of Lucienne (1922), Le Dieu des Corps (1928), 
and Quand le Navire (1929). But this is a real trilogy and is actually 
one novel in three parts. It should be read and discussed as a unit. 
Psyché for the first time gives the Unanimist novel a new and appropriate 
amplitude. Romains seems to realize at this point that the conventional 
length judged proper to the novel of individuals is too cramped for his 
vaster subject-matter. Though on a much smaller scale and confined to 
one special problem, the three volumes of Psyché are a sort of technical 
dress-rehearsal for Les Hommes de bonne volonté. 

The special problem is that of the couple, the “couple.” “Amitié” may 
be unisexual and relatively simple; it has been dealt with already in its 
relation to the “unanime.” But when you make “amitié’’ heterosexual 
and call it “amour,” you run into all sorts of difficulties even if you are 
a Unanimist. M. René Lalou in a recent and perspicacious article in the 
Revue de Paris® has taken some pains to point out a fact which I indicated 
in passing; namely, that Jules Romains took some time to crystallize 
his views on the couple. Round about 1910, when he was writing the 
Manuel de Déification, he seemed to regard the couple as a sort of in- 
dividualist fortress. ‘Tu ne fuiras pas l’accouplement,” he says, ‘“‘mais 
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tu te méfieras du couple”; And again: “Le sage dormira l’amour . .. 
le sage sera l’homme de plusieurs couples.” 

In Psyché Romains really faces the problem and devises an interesting 
technique to frame his solution. In Lucienne, the first volume, the young 
music-teacher, whose name the novel bears, meets Pierre, the purser of 
a transatlantic liner, meets him in a group which is foreign to both of 
them and yet tries to hold both of them, a group which cannot absor} 
them, however, because it is weak, and whose very existence is com- 
promised because of its weakness. The whole of this introductory nove! 
is told by Lucienne in the first person. The second novel, Le Dieu ces 
Corps, is also in the first person, but this time events are seen through 
the eyes of Pierre. Its function is to state and describe the formation of 
the couple on a physical basis. The group is now formed; the group 
exists sexually. The function of Quand le Navire, the third and last 
volume of Psyché, is to investigate the possibilities of something beyond 
the sexual bond. It is discovered on a spiritual—one is tempted to say 
on a spiritualistic—plane, when Lucienne and Pierre, separated by 
hundreds of miles of ocean, manage to annihilate space by some mys- 
terious Farigoule miracle. This third and most complex of the novels is 
told, now in the first person by Pierre, now by Lucienne in extracts from 
her diary, now by a third device which consists of italicized passages 
representing Pierre’s reflexions on the course of events. To use an illus- 
tration from the contemporary American novel, if the cinema technique 
of Donogoo-Tonka is reminiscent of the early John dos Passos, Quand 
le Navire reminds one of Faulkner, the Faulkner of As I Lay Dying for 
example. The resemblances are, of course, only technical. 

We have come a long way from Le Bourg Régénéré. I have tried to 
show that each experiment in fiction added some phase of the Unanimist 
vision and some technical innovation—not necessarily original—while 
at the same time retaining all the ground already gained, so that as 
Romains’ novels became more completely Unanimist in subject-matter, 
they became more complex and less and less like the traditional in- 
dividualist novels of other writers. Writing in 1935, and with all the 
caution that a living subject requires, the end of the travail seems to 
be reached with Les Hommes de bonne volonté. This super-novel, which 
is to be a sort of Comédie Humaine of the Great War, has advanced only 
as far as 1910. It would be idle to discuss it as if it were a finished whole. 
To the uninitiate it may seem less Unanimist than some of the earlier 
novels, but that is only because the process of assimilation is now com- 
plete. The novelty has worn off and Unanimist form and Unanimist con- 
tent now harmonize. As a matter of fact none of the recognizable 
Unanimist themes are absent from Les Hommes de bonne volonté. The 
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problem of friendship is there in the saga of Jallez and Jerphanion, the 
new “copains” of a new cycle. Love and the problem of the couple is 
viewed this time from a great many angles and has whole novel units, 
such as the Amours Enfantines and Eros de Paris, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to its discussion. The revolutionary ferment, so potent a creator 
of group feelings, and which Romains used for the first time in Le Vin 
Blanc de la Villette, pervades the new novel cycle also, and to such a 
degree that one critic'® has suggested that Jaurés is destined to become 
the central figure, the “animateur”’ at least of the pre-war era. There 
are even fresh Unanimist elements: the analysis of religious and political 
unities. Moreover, besides a vastly enlarged canvass, there are new tech- 
nical devices such as the mixture of real and fictional characters, the 
complete absence of main plot, the motion forward through what Ro- 
mains calls planes of development, and the parallel] method of narration 
which strengthens a sense of the interdependence of all the characters. 

With Les Hommes de bonne volonté Romains finally identifies himself 
with his own definition of the twentieth-century writer: “un homme qui, 
appuyé sur une double formation littéraire et scientifique, poss¢de une 
sensibilité extréme aux états d’esprit et aux mouvements de la col- 
lectivité; et qui de plus a le don architectural.’ After an apprenticeship 
lasting a quarter of a century Romains may be said to have solved the 
problem of the architectonics of Unanimism. 

FELIX WALTER 


Trinity College 
University of Toronto 


10M. René Lalou. i F, Lefévre, op. cit., p. 245. 
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LVIII 
THE ANALYSIS OF LITERARY SITUATION 


HERE have been sporadic attempts to determine the number of 

situations which artists may exploit in literature, especially dramatic 
literature; but, so far as I know, there has been no signal effort on the 
part of scholars to come to grips with the subject. Apart from determin- 
ing the exact number of situations, it is of importance that we come to 
some agreement regarding the term situation and its function in literary 
art. I shall attempt here! to discuss: earlier efforts at definition and 
analysis, the nature of situation, the exact number of situations, and 
examples in literature. 

Earlier efforts —To M. Georges Polti, the redoubtable French critic, 
belongs the credit for having first treated the subject extensively. 
Throughout the year 1894, Polti published Les Trente-Six Situations 
Dramatiques serially in the Mercure de France; and at the end of the 
year he published the same material as a separate volume.’ The critic 
was sharply attacked and openly ridiculed for his temerity, but was 
perfectly competent to make adequate responses. Assaulted for his in- 
sistence on the number thirty-six, he offered this pertinent rebuttal: 


On ne m’a jamais vu “affirmer,” comme ont dit M. Louys et plusieurs autres: 
“36 situations, pas une de plus.”’ C’est dans un corollaire, page 7 (un esprit 
scientifique, et 4 plus forte raison un esprit géométrique ne peut se tromper 4 
ce terme), que j’ai simplement,—étant supposé le nombre des situations arrété i 
36—indiqué comme la conséquence curieuse qui en découlerait: 36 situations, 
36 émotions, pas une de plus. Et bien loin d’attribuer 4 ce chiffre de 36 une 
vertue “fatidique” (selon M. Louys), je m’en suis tout d’abord défendu avec 
énergie 4 la page précédente, ou je rejette tout systématisme. Du méme coupe, 
voila donc ruinée la critique que m’a faite généralement la presse.* 


Yet, in spite of this statement,‘ Polti deploys the number 36 in the 
enumeration, differentiation, and variation of situations. Indeed, it 
would seem that he assumed the number 36; and then, by some remark- 
able coincidence, actually succeeded in obtaining 36 as a final answer. 
Assuredly he does declare in no mistaken terms that situations to the 
extent of Gozzi’s number, thirty-six, have been recovered: 


1 This is an expansion of the paper “Situation in Literature” read before the Modern 
Language Association section on Aesthetics and Poetical Form, December, 1933. 

? Also published by Mercure de France. 

* Sur l’autel des 36 filles d’Iacchos et de Melpoméne leur prétre Polti sacrifie contre son 
gré M. Pierre Louys ephébe. Mercure de France, x1 (1895), 227. 

* Undoubtedly given, at least in part, with tongue in cheek. 
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...je retrouvai les 36 situations, telles que dut les posséder Gozzi, et telles 
qu’on les verra plus loin; car ce fut bien, ainsi qu’il l’avait indiqué, 36 catégories 
que je dus créer afin d’y répartir convenablement les innombrables ceuvres mel- 
poméniennes.® 


It is more than unfortunate that Polti not only does not reveal his hand 
but taunts us by referring to his many speculations on the subject. 


Je m’abstiendrai d’exposer aucune des soixante et quelques théories que, pour 
ma distraction personnelle, j’ai esquissées dans le dessein d’aboutir par voie 
inverse, déductive, au précepte gozzien: ces exercices d’imagination sont parfois 
agréables, mais ils finissent le plus souvent par ruiner ce qu’ils prétendaient 
établir; toute théorie s’écroulant 4 son tour,—tandis qu’une observation, un 
canon esthétique demeurent.® 


If we were informed regarding the method by which M. Polti obtained 
thirty-six situations, we should find ourselves in a far better position to 
help develop his work and to point out the sources of error. 

Before going further with Polti, we may happily call attention to the 
dependence which he admits in the above quotations. On the title-page 
of his book and likewise on the first page of the text, Polti offers the 
following quotation from Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann. 


Gozzi soutenait qu’il ne peut y avoir que 36 situations tragiques. Schiller s’est 
donné beaucoup de peine pour en trouver davantage; mais il n’en trouva pas 
méme autant que Gozzi. 


Furthermore, Polti declares that Gerard de Nerval had written an article 
in which he attempted to discuss the problem of situation, but Nerval 
found only 24.7 Moreover, his classification seemed without tenable 
basis. Indeed, Polti stands pretty well alone in his discussion of the 
subject. As a result, he could proceed without let or hindrance of earlier 
works—no small advantage—but, again, he faced the risk of a pioneer 
in the making of errors. 

Polti must be given high praise for his selection of premises and his 
definition of situation: he laid a good foundation, but failed to develop 
his basic ideas. He repeatedly jumped from premises to conclusions, 
and frequently in the wrong direction. With an eye on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, Polti offers the following definition of situation. He declares, 
“que toute Situation dramatique natt d’un conflit entre deux directions 
principales d’efforts....”* He is thinking in terms of the protagonist 
and the antagonist; but we cannot conceive of Polti’s limiting himself 
either to the field of drama or the manifestation of opposing characters, 

* Les Trente-Six Situations Dramatiques. Nouvelle Edition. (Mercure de France: Paris, 


1912), p. 11. The third edition (1924) is substantially the same. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 7 Ibid., pp. 9-10. * [bid., p. 200. Italics in text. 
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inasmuch as elsewhere in the text he makes it clear that the definition js 
far more inclusive. As far as the limiting term drama is concerned, Pot; 
has early made it possible for us to extend situation to other forms of 
literature and even to life itself. 


Deux cents exemples environ seront ensuite pris dans les genres littéraires voisins 
du dramatique: roman, épopée, histoire, et dans la réalité.® 


Even as Polti replaced the word éragic in Goethe’s statement with the 
word dramatic, we shall replace the latter with the word esthetic. Indeed, 
every esthetic situation is born of a conflict between two principal 
directions of endeavor. 

While Polti, more or less confusedly, thinks of situation in terms of 
both zsthetic forces and characters, he has not neglected the former 
in favor of the latter. 


Pour obtenir les nuances des 36 Situations, j’ai eu recours 4 des procédés 4 peu 
prés constants: par exemple, j’énumérais les liens, sociaux ou de parenté, pos- 
sibles entre les personnages; ou bien, je déterminais, pour ceux-ci, leur degré de 
conscience, de volonté libre et de connaissance du but réel oi ils vont.’” 


In other words, Polti recognizes esthetic forces in blood relationship, 
social bonds, conscience, and free will. He also admits knowledge of an 
actual objective as a force. He points as closely as he can (in view of his 
studies) to fundamental forces determining action. This is a significant 
contribution to our study, for if we know the number of force units we 
may also determine with exactness the number of situations." 

This, however, is as far as Polti succeeds in making a fundamental 
contribution to the problem: he defines situation in terms of conflict 
between two principal directions of endeavor; he observes that situation 
is found not only in drama but also in other forms of literature, in his- 
tory, and in life; he sees that the conflict of principal directions of en- 
deavor is contingent on the appraisal of constants in the forces deter- 
mining behavior; and, finally, he defines the constants socially, bio- 
logically, and egoically." In the application of this basically sound 
material, however, Polti has apparently relied too much on conjecture. 
He did not exhaust the problem of forces governing action, he did not 
arrange these forces scientifically, and he did not catalogue funda- 


* Tbid., p. 18. 10 Thid., p. 197. 

1 In the next section of this paper, I shall re-evaluate these forces. 

12 To indicate the category of forces pertaining to self-motivated action without limita 
tion to self-love and self-interest, I use the words egoic and egoically. They are terms to 
define a category in the large without reference to attributes in particular. For this pur- 
pose, the words egoistic, egotistic, and other related forms are unsatisfactory. 
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mentally different situations." Moreover, he failed to use in his dis- 
cussion some of the material developed in the detailed analysis of the 
separate situations. We note, for example, that Polti sets forth ‘‘Lutte 
contre Dieu” as the title of the thirty-first situation, and he defines the 
opposition as ““Mortel—Immortel.’’’ Is this accounted for in his original 
statement of constants in the forces directing action—social, biological, 
egoic—that is, does he include the divine force under the term social? 
If he does the latter, he recognizes the application of the force but does 
not provide the separate category which artists have exploited. 

The errors are those of the pioneer investigator. It is unfortunate that 
Polti received so little intelligent criticism but so much stercoraceous 
comment. With more assistance, the Frenchman could have advanced 
the study of literary esthetics considerably. The scoffing and the scorn 
almost placed the subject of situation in the category of untouchables. 

The nature of situation—Through our brief contact with the work of 
Georges Polti, we have made positive strides in the direction of com- 
prehending the nature of esthetic situation. That it is the result of a 
conflict between two principal directions of endeavor is a definition that 
must stand until someone can devise a better one. Moreover, that these 
two principal directions of endeavor are determined by opposing forces 
governing action is another premise that must be accepted in licu of 
something more apposite. Thus the primary problems for our present 
solution become the nature of the forces, the extent, and the single or 
aggregate function. 

Through his discussions and analyses, Polti has already pointed to four 
categories of fundamentally different forces governing action: social, 
biologic, egoic, and divine. If we substitute the word organic for biologic 
we shall have a term that points more directly to force itself and less 
toward the scientific study of that force. Even then, however, we have 
not completed the roster. There still remains the all-important force of 
physical things, always comprehended by the primitive soul and usually 
personified. Indeed, with the primitive mind, the divine and the physical 
forces are usually inseparable, if not actually identical. For civilized or 
cultured man, on the contrary, the physical exists as distinct from the 
divine even though a relationship may be admitted. Thus we must add 
to our list that category of forces which we study in the physical sciences. 

Whether or not the roster is complete I have been unable to uncover 
more than the following fundamentally different categories of forces 


3 It is obvious that some of the differences seem to be without much distinction; that is, 
some of the situations are variations in kind. See, for example, situations m1 and rv, 
xtI and xiv, xv and xxv, and xx and xx1. 

“ Les Trente-Six Situations Dramatiques, pp. 172-175. 
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governing action: physical, organic, social, egoic, and divine. It is in 
terms of these that I continue the discussion. 

The category of the physical, to begin with, includes all phenomena of 
the heavens and the earth: the courses of the stars; the rising, setting, 
and eclipsing of the sun with the consequent “checkerboard of nights 
and days”; clearness of atmosphere and cloudiness, wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning; the movements of streams, rivers, lakes, and oceans; 
deserts and marshes, mountains and lowlands, earthquakes, landslides, 
glaciers, and icebergs. Moreover, the physical force has a definite relation 
to man (who is generally the center of most literary works), for in one 
sense man is a thing in a world of things. That he is also an animal in a 
world of animals merely serves to complicate the circumstances in which 
he finds himself. As thing, for example, he may respond to the law of 
gravity with only distortion of shape; whereas, as thing-animal, he may 
perish. Again, as thing, he merely sinks in the water or floats upon it; 
but as thing-animal, he is compelled to support his head above the 
water or perish. As we have already declared, the primitive would never 
omit this category of force nor fail to use it through personification; 
on the other hand, the modern frequently fails to recognize it even in 
his own tales of travel and adventure—indeed, sometimes in his own 
personifications of force-as-thing. 

The world of organisms which we study in biology introduces us to 
still other phenomena of force. The source of life seems always to have 
been a mystery, and it bids fair to remain such. At the same time, how- 
ever, the conditions requisite for the maintenance of life-forms and the 
continuation of a species are fairly obvious. The need for sustenance 
and shelter" is a driving force; indeed, so compelling is it that we spend 
much of our time directly or indirectly in seeking food and bodily pro- 
tection. So, too, in the continuation of a species as well as in the satis- 
faction of organic urge, sex represents a dominant force which dichoto- 
mizes into sexual and blood relationships. Our literature teems with 
examples of the attraction and repulsion of the sexes, of their paradises, 
their hells, and their porcine grunting grounds; and it is sufficiently fruit- 
ful with examples of parents and children, brothers and sisters, and 
other disquiparant and equiparant relationships among kinsfolk. The 
latter class, of course, is indicative of a social interpretation arrived at 
through an understanding of organic relationship. 

An exposition of the organic force invites consideration of socializa- 
tion. When one creature joins another in habitation and in activities, 


45 T use the word shelter in the widest sense of “instrument of protection” (whether cave, 
hut, tree, or clothing) from inimical forms of life and destructive or injurious action of the 
elements. 
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with agreements implicitly or explicitly formulated, a society emerges. 
In the species homo sapiens" this force is so powerful, so constantly 
manifested, that frequently people seem conscious of no other. Indeed, 
whatsoever is institutionalized provides a governing force; or, in other 
words, whatsoever takes shape or form as a social instrument is a move- 
ment along a prime direction of endeavor. With the change from the 
feralism of the animal that attempted to be self-sufficient, to the func- 
tioning of a body politic, there is created the regulated life; and regula- 
tions always provide a category of force. The state, economic institu- 
tions, marriage, formal and traditional education, so-called public 
opinion, and secondary organizations within the primary group: all 
these represent that which must be referred to as the kaleidoscope of 
social activity and social pressures. There is, of course, still another force 
which we call mob passion; that is, the re-creation of a group as a feral 
unit. As an animal may occasionally run amuck, so too the group may 
become feralized and move on a path of destruction. As a force, the och- 
locratic manifestation is one with which to reckon. 

We repeat that the aggregate of social forces seems to be a kaleido- 
scope of activity and pressure. In fact, there frequently appear to be so 
many disparate elements and so many ties with all the other forces that 
we seem to have a house divided against itself. Yet all these elements 
are unified in the category which we call social; and, fortunately, they 
are thus distinguished from the other divisions of force. 

Thus far we have discussed in a cursory manner the physical, organic, 
and social categories; now we turn to the egoic.'? The force of the self 
is difficult to analyze. Certainly that which is purely organic or primarily 
social has no place in this division. Conscience, for example, has fre- 
quently been paraded as an egoic attribute; yet, were there no other 
members of the group, conscience would be inconceivable inasmuch as 
the individual per se has no use for the instrument. Apparently con- 
science is the means by which the socius weighs himself in the balances; 
and, whether or not he be the justifying apologist, he permits this 
attribute of social force to bring his conduct into harmony with that of 
his fellows. It is neither in the feral passions and instincts of the animal 
nor in the conscience of the socius that we seek the primary egoic factor; 
it is rather in the intellectualized attribute of the self, the element of 
individual will and self-determination of action. 

For the student of literary esthetics, there is no requirement that he 
prove the existence of the individual will, nor that he pursue Freud or 
any other psychologist through The Ego and the Id. It is only necessary 


%* An entomologist might point to the ants as an equally valid example. 
17 See Note 12 above. 
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that he point to the esthetic exploitation of the factor. With Euripides 
we may be compelled to say, “... from the gods hath ruin fall’n on 
us...’’; but with Roswitha we are able to cry out, “Rise from this 
abyss of desperation and grapple God to your soul!’”’ Between the two 
is the prime difference of individual responsibility and lack thereof. The 
character in Greek tragedies wandered over the earth as a blind man, 
a pawn to external forces; in Western literature, on the contrary, there 
is an aspect of self-determination even as early as the time of Roswitha. 
The religious factor is of consequence to us in this section of the paper 
only as far as it points to the matter of option. As long as the individual 
is free to choose a course of action, he is granted a will that is peculiar 
to himself. The effectiveness of this will depends fully on the intellectual 
state of the individual; in other words, it depends on his analysis of the 
other forces and his comprehension of their significance in the choice of 
action before him. The more intellectualized he is, the more possibility 
there is that he may exercise individual option; the less intellectualized 
he is, the greater the possibility that he will respond to the compulsion 
of unanalyzed and uncomprehended forces."* 

The fifth and last category of force is the divine. Again we could 
entertain disputes regarding the origins, whether of an I-Am-That-I-Am 
deity or of a man-created one as indicated by Xenophanes; or, in other 
words, we might consider long and well whether this force deserves a 
separate category or should be placed as an attribute of the social. 
I reiterate that the student of literary esthetics is not responsible for the 
solution of these problems, whether ontological or theological; his chief 
concern is to determine the functional esthetic forces. From the first 
belletristic creations of man to those of the present day, there has been 
an assumption by a sufficiently impressive body of writers that there 
exists a unique force called the divine. Inasmuch as it is functional 
esthetically as a unique force, it must be granted a category in the prob- 
lem of situation. The church, to a great extent, must be assigned to the 
social category; but God and soul are correlatives of the divine force. 
They are used as such in numberiess items of literature. 

We have, of course, separated these fields more or less arbitrarily; 
there are interrelationships, border-lines that are not lines but whole 
fields, and instances in which interpretation determines the category. 
Moreover, the isolation of forces is achieved in the laboratory of the 
mind rather than in literature. We do not find literature pertaining to 
man solely as molecular structure; but, on the contrary, things of 


18 One of the most outstanding examples of egolc force is found in Shaw’s Bac! to 
Methuselah, Part v. The She-Ancient says at one point, ‘The day will come when there 
will be no people, only thought.” 
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molecular structure may be personified. So, too, with the other forces; 
and when we have a character in literature he is frequently an agglomera- 
tion of molecules, protoplasm, socius, ego, and soul. Each man is an 
hypostasis of all, and the differences among men rest in the dominance 
or weakness of particular forces. 

Again, these forces are not necessarily indivisible and immutable, 
though they may be so exploited in art. What is social today is different 
from that which received the same qualification a few centuries ago, 
' and the mores of different groups of contemporaries may also differ 
widely. Thus we note that one attribute of social force may be in opposi- 
tion to another which may be different from, or may be identical to, 
| the first. The cradle of all situations is opposition, one force or aggregate 
of forces pitted against another. The difference among situations, how- 
ever, is determined by the attributes of the opposing forces. 

In concluding this section let us visualize the nature of the oppositions. 
Let the physical world be denominated P; the organic, O; the social, S; 
the egoic, E; and the divine, D. In many of our tales of adventure, we 
may imagine the opposition of P«——O;; or, the animal struggling against 
the physical environment. Again, we may comprehend an opposition 
of P+-—+P’, in which a personified physical element, an electric storm, 
_ isin opposition to another personified element, a mountain. Or, we may 
_ have any arrangement of forces against any other arrangement or in- 
dividual unit: viz., POSED«-—>P’0’S’E’D’, PSD«--OE, E+-—>POSD, 
E——D, D«—D’, or E+E’. Like may be in opposition to like, or 
unlikes may be in clash. An aggregate of forces may be on one side of 
the line of opposition with a unit or a similar (or different) aggregate 
of forces on the other side. If dominance is indicated by position, each 
oppositional arrangement will represent what is theoretically a situation 
fundamentally different from those indicated by all other arrangements. 

We could proceed further with the suggestion that we have not only 
S: (representing political organization, let us say), but also Se, S3, and 
S, (which we shall permit to represent economic organization, marriage, 
and education). This would make for still greater variation, especially 
since it is obvious that S,, for example, is itself a variable and not a 
constant. In addition, we could also declare that instead of arranging 
forces in positions indicating successively weaker governance by each, 
we may devise means of indicating parallel strength; as, for example, 
P(OS)E*+—>D(OS)P. Soon, however, we should arrive at distinctions 
without difference instead of maintaining fundamentally different ar- 
rangements. As we proceed with the analysis of the exact number of 
situations, let us go no further than the POSED arrangement of funda- 
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mentally different forces in which the first item indicates greates; 
strength and the last, the least. 

The exact number of situations.—It is the contention of this section oj 
the paper that, given the number of fundamentally different forces, one 
may determine algebraically’® the exact number of basically different 
situations. And, given the number of attributes of each force, one may 
also determine the extent of variations. 

(Primary Considerations.) Inasmuch as situation involves opposition, 
we shall indicate the conflict of forces thus: F-——>F’. If the foregoing 
section on The Nature of Situation is accepted, we have five fundamen. 
tally different forces. To discover all possible arrangements, the algebra 
of permutations must be employed. We have declared that like may 
be opposed to like, or unlikes may be in clash, either in single units or in 
aggregates of forces. The maximum number of forces on each side of 
the opposition will, then, be five; P O S E D«—>P’0’S’E’D’. 

(Symbols.) Let P, O, S, E, D stand for physical, organic, social, egoic, 
and divine forces. 

Let N stand for the complete number of possible situations. 

As in algebra, let P represent permutation. 

As in algebra, let ,P,, represent a permutation in which m factors are 
taken m at a time; that is, it represents the expression m (n—1) (n—?2) 
(n—3) ...[n—(n—1)].?° 

As in algebra, let ,P, represent a permutation in which m factors are 
taken r at a time; that is, it represents the expression n(m—1)(n— 2) 
(n—3) ...(m—r+1). 

Let m represent the number of forces indigenous to situation; 7, the 
number of forces taken at a time for a given permutation. Let m be 
analogous to in the employment of P’, or a second formula for permuta- 
tion to be used with the first;?" and g, analogous to r under the same 
conditions. When there is disparity of value among n, m, r, and gq, let 
it be assumed that » is greater than m, and r is greater than g. 

(The Basic Formula.) In view of that which we have said under 
Primary Considerations, it follows that each side of the opposition of 
forces must be subjected to separate permutation. The formula for 
permutations of m things not all different thus cannot be applied, and 
we are faced with the necessity of creating our own basic formula. 

If we designate the opposing sets of permutations as P-—>P’, it is 
clear that the column of P-arrangemerts must be repeated for each item 


19 The mathematical development has been checked by Dr. R. V. Churchill, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at the University of Michigan. I have relied chiefly on Edward 
A. Bowser, College Algebra (Boston: Heath, 1888). 

20 See Bowser, of. cit., pp. 385-392. 

#1 P-+P’, corresponding to our earlier opposition of PO S E D-P’0O’S’E’D’. 
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of the P’-arrangements (or vice versa). In other words, the complete 
number of oppositional arrangements arising from these circumstances 
will be the product of the results of the two permutations, or PP’. This 
gives rise to the basic formula for determining the extent of situations: 

M1=(nPr)(mP’ ¢) (Equation No. 1) 

(Applications of the Basic Formula.) When r and q are of different 
value, there can be no duplication of arrangements; as, for example, 
the duplication of PO<-—>SE in the form of SE«-—>P0. As a result, 
the basic formula, equation No. 1, may be applied immediately to all 
cases involving disparity of value of r and q. 

(Adaptation of Basic Formula.) When r and q are equal in value, 
duplications necessarily occur; as, for example, we have indicated above 
with PO«-—->SE and SE+-—+P0. So, too, we discover the presence of 
balanced oppositions; as, for example, SOE+-—>SOE. It is clear, there- 
fore, that one-half of the duplicated arrangements must be subtracted 
from the result of the basic formula if a correct answer is to be obtained. 

The balanced opposition will occur (,,P’,) times, inasmuch as there 
will be (nP’,) groupings in which the m factors can appear. Thus, if 
we subtract from the result of Equation No. 1, the number of times that 
the balanced oppositions appear, and divide by 2, we shall obtain the 
number of duplicated oppositions. The following adaptation of the basic 
formula will then be appropriate: 

, ; ’ 
Na=(4P,)(mP’_)— 2 viet dat? 

(Duplication Between Permutational Sets.) If n represents the exact 
number of forces that can be deployed in the oppositions of situation, 
it follows that when m is made equal to m and these values are made 
constant while r and g are varied from 1 to », all possible permutations 
may be developed within a single permutational set without fear of 
duplication. In other words, since permutational sets are cumulative, 
we may ignore all permutations in which we change the values of m and 
m through the series (n—1)-(n—2)-(n—3)- -- - [n—(n—1)]. 

(Determination of the Nth Permutational Set.) Our immediate problem 
is to determine the number of permutations that will occur for m factors 
in opposition to factors, r and g values varying from 1 to n. 

If, throughout permutational sets, , m, r, and q are held equal in 
value and then increased all together step by step from 1 to any stated 
value, we shall observe that the number of permutations for each step 
is determined by solving equation No. 2 for each instance. In solving 
the first six, we note that a regular series (that of the triangular pyramid 
of cannon-balls)”is formed as follows: 1-3-6-10-15-21---n.The nth term 
of such a series is determined by the equation 

* Bowser, op. cit., p. 424. 
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nth term= 


— (Equation No. 3)” 


Since this formula determines the nth member of the given series, it wil] 
also represent the exact number of equations that we must solve for 
permutational oppositions when m and m are equal and constant while 
r and g vary from 1 to n. 

(The Exact Number of Situations.) Let N represent the complete num- 
ber of situations for the given number of forces n. Let K represent equa- 
tion No. 3. 

Since m of the K permutationa] equations will have r and q equal, we 
shall have to employ equation No. 2 for their solution. Let all those be 
designated K’. Similarly designate by K” the (K—m) arrangements 
determined by equation No. 1. The exact number of situstions may then 
be represented as follows: 

N=K'+K’" 

(Situations When n is Equal to 5.) The preceding material resulted in 
a demonstration regarding the exact number of situations that may he 
formed for m factors or forces. To make the problem take on more mean- 
ing, we shall work through the material when n is equal to 5; that is, 
when the limit of fundamentally different situational forces is determined 
by the physical, organic, social, egoic, and divine, as we indicated in the 
section entitled The Nature of Situation. 

If m is equal to 5, then by equation No. 3 there are 15 permutations 
to be solved. Again, with m equal to 5, there will be 5 permutations in 
which r and g are equal; and there will be 10 in which they are unequal. 
They are given in the following table with the solutions for each permuta- 
tion. From the large number involved, I hope that it is obvious we can- 
not do more than indicate the interpretations of the first one which has 
15 different arrangements: PP, P«—>0, PS, PE, PD), 
O-——0, OS, O- > E, OD, SS, Se E, SD, EE, 
ED, D«—>D. The oppositions will become still more clear if one 
will translate the letters into Physical, Organic, Social, Egoic, and Divine. 


1. (sP;) (sP’:) ctdeceane es ke 15 ek carcccasee 2,400 
RW A sc base pees cd 100 10. (Ps) (sP’s)............. 1,830 
So .  Beee ie. gg’ Eee 7,200 
og Sera 600 12. (sPs) (sP’s).........--.. 7,200 
5. (sP;) (sP’s) peecawseoested 600 13. (sP.) (sP’s) pied a eh eed ewe 7,260 
6. (sP2) (sP’2) pRusciduveneud 210 = = 14, (sP.) (sP’s) eee. ee, eee 14,400 
a (sP2) (sP’s) ited Gian Wien 2 1,200 15. (sPs) (sP’s) were st te 7,260 
eT og” eperpe error 2,400 





Total number of situations... 52,975 


% Tbid., p. 422. Professor Churchill called my attention to this formula as immediately 
applicable to the series. 
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Thus we see that if m is equal to 5, there are exactly 52,975 different 
situations to be determined algebraically. Whether these situations may 
attain real existence, or must waste away in the polar cold of mathe- 
matics, depends entirely on the analysis of situational forces and the 
artistic capacity for exploiting them. The 52,975 different arrangements 
of situational forces will represent fundamentally different situations if 
the m factors are basically different, and if position in aggregates of 
forces indicates primary, secondary, or weaker stress in a given opposi- 
tion. If, on the contrary, the m factors are fundamentally similar, the 
52,975 arrangements will in great part represent situations which are 
not basically different. 

This little exercise in determining the exact number of situations has 
one important réle to play in the discussion of literary xsthetics: it 
points to the infinite variety™ that is available for the artist. An effete 
generation may, indeed, declare that the predecessors have exhausted all 
the possibilities of esthetic creation; but it is only the generation that is 
exhausted. This mathematical demonstration proves that which we have 
always felt instinctively: there may be an end to our capacities for crea- 
tion, but the lack is in us and not in the esthetic forces we may exploit. 

Examples of situation—To prove to ourselves that situation is not 
merely a laboratory device, created by an inebriate Gozzi and de- 
veloped by a flighty Polti, let us examine instances of the employment 
of esthetic force in the different forms of literature. We shall first pause 
for a few moments with a discussion of As You Like It, and then proceed 
more rapidly with a consideration of each of the forces: physical, organic, 
social, egoic, and divine. 

As You Like It offers a splendid illustration of a cradling situation: 
the opposition of kin. This is represented by the clash of the Duke and 
the usurper Frederick, his brother; and, moreover, is complemented by 
the oppositions of Rosalind and her Uncle, and of Orlando and Oliver. 
This cradling conflict of the blood may be represented simply as 
OSP<— OS, although rarely does such a simple formula do more than 
indicate the fundamental category of a situation. The organic element 
(opposition of kin) is dominant; but it is also qualified by social position. 
Moreover, the Robin-Hood character of part of the play adds the phys- 
ical force to one side of the clash. 

The cradling conflict is merely an apt container for the prime opposi- 
tion, that of the sexes. The latter is exploited in the play as a tema con 
variazione, for Shakespeare reveals the male-female opposition in four 
sets of characters. For Orlando and Rosalind, the attraction and re- 
pulsion of the sexes is a delightful, beautiful experience. It is an intriguing 


™“ It can be demonstrated that the attributes of forces are infinite in extent, with the 
necessary result of infinite variation. 
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romance, and the opposition is reconciled by mutual attainment. Con. 
comitantly, Shakespeare carries a scherzando movement setting forth 
Touchstone and Audrey, and Silvius and Phebe. In the former, the 
romantic scene is twisted and distorted until there is a fearsome cari- 
cature of the battle of love. Indeed, we are compelled to say, what is 
this nonsense indulged in by Orlando and Rosalind? Will not any wench 
do? The Silvius-Phebe clash is another variation in kind, with the foolish 
male struggling to attain that which will provide him with a lifetime 
battle. In conclusion, there is that which we may well describe in terms 
of a piccolo flourish employed as a finale for something of not too great 
consequence—the union of Oliver and Celia. They saw, they loved, they 
were married—and what of it? Of course, Shakespeare succeeded in 
disposing of two characters rather neatly, but he also moulded them 
into the situational elements. As You Like It thus represents masterly 
exploitation of situation. In contradistinction to its artistry, consider 
Corneille’s drama Le Cid. With no grasp of situation, Corneille moves 
with uncertainty from one confusion to another. 

With this brief exposition of situation in one play, we shall move 
rapidly in the consideration of situational forces. We need not struggle 
to find the most significant examples; those that are in the periphery 
of memory must stand the proof of investigation as well as those that 
are purposefully excavated. 

The physical forces are manifest everywhere, but most dominantly in 
earlier writings in which they were personified. Scylla and Charybdis 
are classic examples of physical forces which appear in the guise of 
monsters. Death lurked in that watery passage, and the poetical mind 
conceived of the rocks and the whirlpool as fearsome, devouring crea- 
tures. In Beowulf, the following lines, among others, exploit physical 
forces esthetically. 


waes se 3rimma 32st 3rendel hiten, 
mére mearc-stapa, sé be moras héold, 
fen ond faesten; fifel-cynnes eard 
won-séli wer weardode hwile, 

sipdan him Scyppend _forscrifen haefde.* 


[Atol] &3l&ca éhtende waes, 

deorc déab-sciia, dugube ond 3e0z0pe, 
seomade ond syrede, sin-nihte héold 
mistize moras; men ne cunnon, 
hwyder hel-rinan hwyrftum scribad.”* 


*% Text by Wyatt and Chambers (Cambridge: University Press, 1914), ll. 102-106. 
%* Tbid., Ul. 159-163. 
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| The horrible one is unthinkable without the misty moors, the fens, the 


deorc déap-sca, and the ominous nights. The bard who could relate 
the tale of Beowulf was not one who analyzed physical forces mathe- 


| matically; on the contrary, the impact which these forces made on his 
_ consciousness was so dynamic, so powerful, that he could not escape 


: exploiting the physical world in esthetic creation. 


The Canterbury Tales, a framework of narrative poetry, offers a good 


example of an artificial cradling situation which partakes of the physical 








forces. The sundry folk of the company of nine-and-twenty were brought 
together and united in chance fellowship by Chaucer in a situation which 
is most transparent as a device used for the debouchment of a number 
of tales. The conflict of the pilgrims, or travellers, is merely this: they 
battle against the forces of nature by travelling from Southwerk to 
Canterbury; and then they struggle against the monotony of travel by 
telling tales, typical travellers’ tales. Chaucer needed a frame to hold 
the various narratives which he desired to bring together in a unified 
form, and he elected a device that is nothing more than an esthetic 
catapult. Each several narrative, of course, is motivated by a situation 
peculiar to itself, although the cradling situation does excite personal 
oppositions in the company, and the animosities tend to have a bearing 
on the stories that are narrated. My chief desire here is to call attention 
to the fact that the situation of the framework depends entirely on the 
rather inane conflict involved when people transport themselves from 
one place to another. 
John Lyly wrote a little poem which ends with the lines, 


Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 
“Cuckoo,” to welcome in the spring! 
“Cuckoo,” to welcome in the spring! 


We ask ourselves, what is spring; that is, what kind of force is it? Spring 
seems to be the time of renewal of life, a renaissance of the organic 
world, the warmth of life as opposed to the chill of the inanimate, and 
the rebirth of hope. Yet these are the effects of spring, the visible evi- 
dence of a prime force. Spring itself begins with the vernal equinox; that 
is, “when the sun’s center, in crossing the equator, coincides with’’ the 
vernal equinoctial point about March 21. Every poem of spring (or of 
summer, fall, or winter) gains its motivation from a physical force, the 
earth whirling around the sun and receiving at one time more heat, 
and at another, less. In the time of spring, dormant organisms which 
have remained quiescent cannot resist the compelling force of heat; and 
the quickening into life is the response. The trees, for example, burgeon 
and bloom. Later in the summer they may bear fruit, and still later 
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they drop their leaves and become bare again. Quite unpoetically, , 
situation motivated by the seasons, may be indicated by P«-—0. 

When we discuss the seasons, we bring to mind another element— 
time. For the nonce, however, we shall refuse to be drawn into any dis. 
cussion of higher dimensions, of space-time concepts, or of time-motion 
identities, except to use these phrases as an index to the physical quality 
of time. Aristotle and the scholastics referred to time esthetically, 
chiefly as the temporal compass of a drama; but the modern moving. 
picture drama, with its galloping steeds, speeding trains, motor-cars, 
and aeroplanes, to say nothing of the ocean-churning cruisers and waye- 
tossing motor-boats, reveals the great conflict of man struggling agains: 
time. In quite a different sense, Vaughan in “The World” and “The 
Retreat,” Milton in his poem ‘On Time,” Wordsworth in the “Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” and Shelley in “O World! O Life! O Time!” 
have caught time as a physical force which may be exploited in the 
esthetics of situation. 

In epics, tales, novels, and dramas, the physical setting occasionally 
plays a dominant réle in the casting of the situation.”’ It is true that some 
conflicts or oppositions may be imagined anywhere, but frequently 
enough the setting®® qualifies the situation a very great deal. Hudson's 
Green Mansions is unthinkable in any other setting, Hardy’s Return of 
the Native would have an entirely different development were Egdon 
Heath omitted,”® and Bret Harte’s The Outcasts of Poker Flat could not 
exist without the physical force which is of primary significance in the 
esthetic casting of the situation. In A Dream Play, Strindberg goes so 
far as to have oppositional settings—Fairhaven and Foulstrand. 

We may pass the category of organic force with little more than a 
touch. Surely everyone is acquainted with the innumerable poems, tales, 
novels, dramas, and operas concerned with the attraction and repulsion 
of the sexes, and all the variations of triangles, quadrangles, incest 
motifs, the keeping of faith, and the breaking of faith. Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Children carries in its very title an index to the conflict of 
the generations, which is perhaps a social combat precipitated by organic 
necessity. Hauptmann’s Weavers not only stresses the struggle for or- 
ganic survival, on the basis of the needs in sustenance and shelter; it 
also illustrates admirably the ocholcratic force of the feralized group. 
In Hugo’s Les Misérables, the stealing of a loaf of bread, “‘the staff of 


27 There is a great deal of research to be done in determining the relationships of situa- 
tion, plot, theme, character, and setting. 

%8 I refer here solely to setting in its physical and temporal aspects, and not in the social. 

% Observe that the novel opens with a prime stress on Egdon Heath as a kind of physica! 
force. 
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life,’ provides the organic force in the fundamental situation which pits 
man against society. 

The social force is, perhaps, the most confusing of all, so involved is 
it, and so inextricably bound in everything else. Political economy, for 
example, is not per se unqualifiedly a social instrument; it is merely a 
substitute for feral economy. It does not eradicate the need for suste- 
nance and shelter, but socializes it. So, too, marriage is based on the rela- 
tion of the sexes; and, though its functions extend beyond such relation- 
ships, it does not lose its organic significance.*® 

The CEdipus dramas point to incest as a social development of sex 
relationships, because it involves a regulation. Clearly when man is no 
longer feral but has developed sufficiently to be domesticated under a 
social régime, the organic forces are much conditioned by social influ- 
ences. Much of that which is social is simply an attempt to regulate 
the organic, or even the physical forces; and, in time, it becomes neces- 
sary to offer means of regulating the very regulations themselves. 

Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena assuredly involves the battle of the sexes; 
but it also has the conflict of the generations and, still further, the force 
of old Anthony’s insistence on maintaining the respect of his neighbors. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga is much dependent on the force of the so-called 
Victorian Age, and Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks is similarly condi- 
tioned. Again, if we took all the works included under the category of 
the organic, we should find that social consequences represent a dom- 
inant force; and, probably without exception, the social force would 
qualify every work. 

Every piece of literature that is classed as a Comedy of Manners is 
framed in a situation pertaining to etiquette and the manners of a special 
group. So, too, the Drama of Sensibility exploits emotions and senti- 
ment not as organic manifestations but as social qualities. It is not too 
much to declare that works of literature involving traditional or insti- 
tutionalized phases of life inescapably require the employment of social 
force. That statement holds whether we discuss the novels of a Horatio 
Alger or of an Emile Zola; so, too, whether we examine contemporary 
problem-plays of the movies or the dramas of Ibsen, Strindberg, Haupt- 
mann, Brieux, Shaw, Galsworthy, O’Neill, and others in kind. 

The egoic category is illustrated in Shaw’s Back to Methuselah,” in 


* In spite of James A. Quinn’s statement, “Sex was not the factor originally responsible 
for cither marriage or the family.”’ Hedger (and others), An Introduction to Western Civiliza- 
tion (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1933), p. 604. Under the caption “‘Functions 
of Marriage,” however, Quinn does declare that ‘Marriage has as one of its most important 
functions the control of relations between the sexes. . . .” 

® See note 18 above. 
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888 The Analysis of Literary Situation 


Ibsen’s Brand and Peer Gyni, in Strindberg’s Till Damaskus and Stor, 
Landsvigen, in Mombert’s Aeon, in Werfel’s Spiegelmensch, and most 
gloriously of all in Goethe’s Faust. In varying degrees we find the same 
force in the following novels: Butler, The Way of All Flesh; Gorki, 
Three of Them; Maugham, Of Human Bondage; Tolstoi, Anna Karenina: 
Undset, Kristin Lavransdatter; and Wassermann, The Goose Man. 

At this point, I cannot resist the temptation to offer a poignant illus 
tration by quoting a very short poem by Strindberg.” 
Da gingo hastiga tankar 
till gamla Norrbro-Bazarn, 
dir lysande fénsterraden 
beskddas av kvinnor och barn. 


Vid avenue de Neuilly 
dar ligger ett slakteri, 

och nar jag gir till staden, 
jag gar dir alltid férbi. 


Dir hanger p& bokladsfénstret 
en tunnkladd liten bok. 

Det dr ett urtaget hjirta 

som dinglar dir pA sin krok. 


Det stora éppna fénstret 
det lyser av blod sa rétt, 
pa vita marmorskivor 

dar ryker nyslaktat kétt. 


I dag dir hingde pA glasdérrn 
ett hjarta, jag tror av kalv, 
som svept i gauffrerat papper 
jag tyckte i kélden skalv. 


The artist looks upon the display of his book in the store window as upon 
his own heart quivering underneath the barbaric gaze of passersby. Un- 
like Shaw’s rather serene egoic force which graduates into pure thought, 
that of Strindberg responds to metempsychosis. Now it occupies the 
brute, now other persons, and at times it may be elevated to pure soul. 
Failure to appreciate both Strindberg and Shaw is a confession of one’s 
inability to respond to the egoic force. 

Perhaps only one who has gone through the rigorous training in Yoga 
is cognizant of the battle for egoic supremacy through the sloughing of 
the egotistic; that is, the attainment of the universal individuality 
through the etiolation and consequent annihilation of the particular, 
organic personality. In the narrative of life, The Education of Henry 
Adams offers a fitting example of the solitary course of individuality: 
“One friend in a lifetime is much; two are many; three are hardly pos- 
sible.’’* And, with perhaps a somewhat different emphasis, we appre- 
ciate anew Ibsen’s statement toward the end of An Enemy of the People; 
“.,. Sagen er den, ser I, at den staerkeste mand i verden, det er han 
some star mest alene.” 

® Introductory stanzas to Sémngdngarndtter p& vakna dagar. Samlade skrifter, Vol. 


xu (Stockholm: Bonnier, 1913). 
* (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918), p. 312. 
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We may introduce the divine force by citing Jacob’s experience in 
wrestling with the angel of Jehovah. Most especially we may delight in 
the transparency of the conflict and the cry of the mortal wrestler, “I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ Here is a narrative embrac- 
ing a real battle, the “Lutte contre Dieu: Mortel—Immortel”’ in the 
words of Georges Polti. The situation is crystal-clear, and is one of the 
most apt that we may employ. One would not dare leave this category, 
of course, without reference to such well-known or pertinent examples 
as the tale of the Garden of Eden, the Book of Job, the Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus, The Bacchanals and the Hippolytus of Euripides, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Strindberg’s De Creatione et Sententia Vera Mundi, and Anatole 
France’s Revolt of the Angels. Through these examples we are repeatedly 
made aware of the fact that like may be opposed to like even in the 
category of divinity. Not only did Greek gods and half-gods oppose one 
another, but other gods have done the same, whether we gaze upon the 
combat of Jehovah and Ba’al through their respective priests, the con- 
flict of Jesus and Satan in the wilderness, or the prologue in heaven in 
Goethe’s Faust.*® 

Inasmuch as so little work has been done in this field, it is extremely 
difficult to proceed with any feeling of certainty; and the analysis of 
this material is the result of years of struggle rather than months of 
agitation. If more scholars could be interested in a literary esthetic, 
eventually we might arrive at some agreement regarding the important 
problem of motivating force, or situation.® 

Cart E. W. L. DautstrOM 

University of Michigan ; 

* Genesis xxxII. 26, 

% Goethe makes it clear, however, that God is the prime motivating force even for the 
one “der reizt und wirkt und muss als Teufel schaffen.” 

* [ have given treatment in passing to situation in two articles: ‘“Hallstrém’s Impres- 
sionism as Illustrated in ‘A Secret Idyll’,”” PMLA, xtv1 (September 1931), 937; and in 
“An Introduction to the Critical Appreciation of Literature,” Papers of the Mich. Acad. 
of Science, Arts and Letters, xx (1933, published 1934), 521. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN. AND 27 APRIL 1936 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until these dues have 
been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for two years shal! be 
dropped from the printed List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the 
Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions 
or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Dis- 
cussion Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group 
concerned as announced in the March PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publications in PMLA. 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shal! be 
accepted which has not been approved by the Editorial Committee 
and a consultant with special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author's 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communica- 
tions in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to 
contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided 
that notice is given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The 
cost of these extra reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual 
charges made by the printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in 
the Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(University of Chicago, April 26 and 27, 1936) 


Tue Executive Council, on call of the Secretary, met at the University 


| of Chicago, in Wieboldt Common Room, on April 26, 1936, at 10:00 
_ a.m. There were present the President, Secretary, and Professors Bloom- 


field, Campbell, Chandler, Coffman, Frank, Lancaster, Morley, Nitze, 


' Tatlock, Taylor, and Walz. The same members were all present at the 


ensuing sessions beginning at 2:30 p.m., 8:30 p.m., and April 27 at 9:15 


' a.m. The local members entertained the Council at dinner on April 26, 


with Professors Ronald S. Crane, E. Preston Dargan, and Hayward 
Keniston as guests and participants in the evening discussion. By a vote 
of thanks the Council expressed its appreciation of their hospitality and 
their consideration in providing over-night accommodations. 

The topics discussed and actions taken are as follows: 


Annual Meeting in 1937.—An invitation from Northwestern University was ac- 
cepted. Invitations received from the University of Michigan and from Tulane 
University were considered with deep appreciation. 

Appointments to Committees ——The Council made the following appointments, 
to take effect July 1, 1936: 

Advisory Committee: G. R. Coffman, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Editorial Committee: A. C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Monograph Series, Committee of Award: Christian Gauss, Princeton Univ. 

Program Committee: J. B. Hubbell, Duke Univ. 

Research Activities, Committee on: J. E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College, and 
G. L. Hamilton, Cornell Univ. 

Revolving Fund Series, Committee on the: H. D. Austin, Univ. of Southern 
California. 

Rotograph Fund, Committee on the: F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard Univ. 

Shakespeare Variorum Series, Committee on the: F. E. Schelling, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. 


By-Law IV.—An amendment to this By-Law was considered to relieve the 
disproportionate burden now resting on members of the Editorial Committee 
representing English. It was unanimously Voted: that the second sentence be 
amended by adding at the end the words “except that the Editorial Committee 
may be enlarged as occasion requires.” 

Conditional on the adoption of this amendment, the Council made two pro- 
visional appointments for the fields of English Literature 1475-1660 and of 
American Literature. 


Committee on Trends of Scholarship.—This committee, consisting of Professors 
R. H. Fife (Chairman), E. C. Armstrong, M. A. Buchanan, O. J. Campbell 
(recently resigned on account of illness), A. H. Quinn, F. N. Robinson, and Dr. 
L. B. Wright, presented an ad interim report, drawn up at their meeting in New 
York City, April 18 and 19. The Council expressed its thanks for this report and 
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892 Meeting of the Executive Council 


approved the requests of the Committee: (1) that Professor O. J. Campbell be 
requested to resume membership on the Committee; (2) that presentation of 
their Preliminary Report be deferred until the meeting of the Council at Rich. 
mond. 

Pursuant to recommendations of the Committee, the Council voted as follows: 

1. No paper submitted for publication in PMLA shall be rejected unless }) 
two judges, one of whom shall be a specialist in its field. 

2. No paper submitted for publication shall be accepted without approva| 
by a member of the Editorial Committee and a consultant with special com. 
petence in the field of study. 

3. In order to relieve pressure on the present editorial board, two additiona] 
members shall be added (if the proposed amendment to By-Law IV is adopted 
from the general field of English literature. 

4. The list of consulting experts prepared by the Committee on Research 
Activities shall be revised by the Council and the Editorial Committee, and shall 
be used as a basis, but not exclusively, in finding consultants for papers sub- 
mitted to the PMLA. 

5. The Council of the Modern Language Association reaffirms its intention t 
support, in its various publications and meetings, all scholarly subjects and 
methods in the field of the modern languages and their literatures, both those 
long established and those representative of more modern points of view, and to 
encourage publication in all these fields. 

6. The Council recommends that the Monograph Series Committee of Award 
consider also briefer studies of proper scholarly character which are too long 
to permit their appearance in PMLA. 

7. See Research Activities, Committee on. 

8. See Appointments to Committees and By-Law IV. 

9. The Council directs that the proposed [program for the general meeting at 
Richmond—“a consideration of the purposes of the Association and its relation 
to American scholarship’’—be transmitted to the Program Committee with 
favor. 


Committee policies—At the evening session the possibilities of planned con- 
structive policies by the Editorial Committee, Program Committee, and Com- 
mittee on Research Activities were examined. The Council by vote adopted the 
following statement: ‘‘Regarding planned constructive policies it is the sense o/ 
the Council that none should be undertaken by the Editorial Committee for the 
Publications, and none for the present by the Program Committee regarding the 
programs of Discussion Groups; but that it would be helpful if the Committee 
on Research Activities should as opportunity occurs suggest to properly quali- 
fied persons the undertaking of desirable pieces of research and from time to time 
invite attention to desiderata in special fields.”’ 


Membership.—Limitation of membership to a maximum of 4000 was dis- 
cussed, and it was Voted: that the present maximum of 4300 (adopted in 1932) 
remain unchanged. Formation of local chapters was considered and declared 
not desirable. The question of raising the life membership fee from $75 to $100 
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Meeting of the Executive Council 893 


was referred for determination to the President and Executive Officers. It was 
declared to be the sense of the Council that non-teaching persons of literary 
interests are welcome as members. 


Middle English Dictionary—The Council reaffirmed its interest in this im- 
portant project and its readiness to support by an appropriate resolution the 
efforts of the editor to re-establish it on an adequate financial basis. 


Nominations to the Council—Inasmuch as the continuing members of the 
Council are distributed English 3, Romance 2, Germanic 4, the members of the 
Council representing Germanic considered further increase inappropriate. The 
following nominations were made. 

William Clyde DeVane, Jr., Cornell Univ. (English). 
Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr College (Romance). 
George R. Havens, Ohio State Univ. (Romance). 
Kenneth B. Murdoch, Harvard Univ. (English). 
Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ. (English). 
Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. (English). 


Officers of the Association—The custom of nominating the President and Vice 
Presidents by a fixed annual rotation of departments was discussed and a resolu- 
tion taken: the Council believes that as a fixed custom such annual rotation 
should be abandoned. 


PMLA,.—After discussion of PMLA in the light of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Trends of Scholarship, the following decisions were made: (1) that the 
Editorial Committee should be enlarged; (2) that the number of pages should 
not be reduced; (3) that invitation of papers is inadvisable. 


Program Committee —The Committee requested the opinion of the Council 
with respect to two actions: 

1. When elected officers of Departmental Sections or Discussion Groups de- 
cline to serve or later in the year resign, the Chairman appoints new officers 
nominated by the most appropriate member of the Committee in consultation 
with the chairman of the Section or Group nominating committee. 

2. The chairman of the Discussion Group in Belgian Languages and Literatures 
has been notified that programs of a heterogeneous and nationalistic character 
are not acceptable to the Committee. 

The Council in each case Voted: that it endorses the action of the Program 
Committee. 


Publicity Committee —A preliminary report was presented by the Chairman, 
Professor G. R. Coffman, and approved. The President appointed Dr. Louis B. 
Wright to the vacancy created by the expiration of the term of Professor Louise 
Pound. A vote was passed thanking the local members at Cincinnati in 1935 for 
their highly successful handling of the publicity of the Annual Meeting. 

Research Activities, Committee on.—At the request of the chairman, Professor 


Karl Young, it was Voted: that the Council authorize a meeting of this Commit- 
tee in 1936 (other than one at the annual meeting), the cost not to exceed $500. 
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Shakespeare Variorum.—The printing contract for 1 Henry IV was approved, 
The Secretary was authorized to apply, in conjunction with the Committee, to 
the Carnegie Corporation for a Revolving Fund of $20,000 or so much thereof 
as shall be needed to complete the series. 


Trustees of Invested Funds.—A report of certain reinvestments made in March, 
resulting in a profit on sales of $1,696.39 and an increased income of $510.((), 
was submitted by the Managing Trustee, LeRoy Elwood Kimball. This report 
was examined and approved, and the Council expressed its appreciation by a 
vote of thanks to be conveyed to Mr. Kimball. It is the sense of the Council that 
the Trustees may feel free not to confine their investments to bonds. 

Percy W. Lonc 
Secretary 





